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ALEXANDER    IRELAND. 

BY  JOHN   MORTIMER. 

"  A  Man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows  ;  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  Nature's  impress,  gaiety  and  health, 
Freedom  and  hope  :  but  keen  withal,  and  shrewd. 
His  gestures  note, — and  hark  !  his  tone  of  voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks." 

— WORDSWORTH.     Tlie  Excursion. 

ON  a  dim  December  day,  along  with  a  crowd  of 
mourners  gathered  together  in  a  mortuary  chapel,  I 
took  part  in  a  funeral  ceremony,  and  saw  a  flower- wreathed 
coffin  pass  slowly  behind  a  dusky  veil,  and  in  that  solemn 
disappearance  it  was  borne  in  upon  me,  with  an  acute 
sense  of  personal  loss,  that  in  this  wise  all  that  was 
recognizably  human  of  our  dear  old  friend  Alexander 
Ireland  had  vanished  for  ever  from  mortal  sense  and  sight ; 
that  familiar  outward  presentment  of  him  to  be  no  more 
known  to  me,  save  as 

A  handful  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass. 

Such  an  earthly  leave-taking  could  not  fail  to  be  impres- 
sive in  any  case,  but  this  was  peculiarly  so  to  those  of  us 
who  recognised  its  deep  suggestiveness,  and  the  far- 
reaching  associations  with  which  it  was  indissolubly 
connected,  for  truly, 

That  is  not  a  common  chance 
That  takes  away  a  noble  mind. 

The  death  of  our  friend  had  been  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, the  tidings  of  it  having  come  through  the  evening 
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journals  of  the  day  on  which  it  occurred,  and  without  any 
previous  warning  of  its  impending  possibility.  On  the 
morning  following,  the  outer  world  was  made  aware, 
through  columns  of  newspaper  type,  what  a  notable  and 
interesting  figure  had  disappeared  from  our  midst.  Many, 
to  whom  the  name  of  Alexander  Ireland  was  a  household 
word,  already  knew  much  that  was  thus  recorded,  but 
those  who  did  not  were  put  in  possession  of  many  bio- 
graphical details,  relating  to  his  long  and  honourable  life. 
They  were  told  how,  in  1843,  he  came  hither  from  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  born  and  spent  the  years  of  his  early 
manhood.  He  was  a  business  man  when  he  came  to 
Manchester,  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  very  refined  tastes, 
with  a  predilection  for  literary  pleasures  and  literary 
society,  and  this  it  was  doubtless  that  led  him  to  associate 
himself  with  journalism,  and  to  become  the  managing 
partner  of  the  newspaper  known  in  the  first  instance  as 
the  Manchester  Examiner,  and  subsequently,  for  a  very 
long  period,  as  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times.  No 
more  congenial  environment  could  he  have  found,  and  so 
for  the  best  part  of  half  a  century  he  was  enabled  to 
combine  business  with  literary  culture,  and  to  form  those 
remarkable  friendships  with  distinguished  men  of  letters, 
which  he  cherished  as  among  the  most  precious  acquisitions 
of  his  life. 

It  was  especially  true  in  our  friend's  case  that  the  child 
was  father  of  the  man,  for  very  early  did  he  develop  that 
love  of  literature  which  was  ever  for  him  the  abiding  and 
predominating  passion,  exceeding,  as  one  imagines,  but 
only  just  exceeding,  an  ardent  and  equally  abiding  affection 
for  Nature.  The  choicest  books,  and  the  choicest  among 
those  who  wrote  or  loved  them,  these  were  the  companion- 
ships which  he  eagerly  sought,  and  of  which  he  never 
wearied.  In  his  Edinburgh  days  he  had  formed  many 
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such  friendships  of  a  personal  kind.  There  is  on  record, 
from  his  own  pen,  a  delightful  account  of  that  period,  in 
which  he  discourses  of  his  numerous  friends,  many  of 
whom  have  since  become  notable  in  Literature  or 
otherwise,  and  with  whom  he  shared  congenial  joys  in  the 
society  of  Nature  and  of  books.  As  we  know,  he  was 
intimate  with  William  and  Robert  Chambers,  and  was 
in  the  secret  of  the  authorship  of  "  The  Vestiges  of 
Creation,"  which  the  latter  had  written,  and  succeeded  in 
publishing  anonymously,  receiving  valuable  aid  in  that 
direction  from  his  journalistic  friend  in  Manchester, 
whose  delight  it  was  in  later  years  to  tell  the  story  of  that 
mysterious  procedure.  It  was  in  those  early  days,  too, 
that  he  made  his  pilgrimage  to  Abbotsford,  and  had  the 
inestimable  delight  of  seeing,  and  speaking  with,  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

Ah  !  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 

And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you  ? 
And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  ? 

How  strange  it  seems  and  new  ! 

Robert  Browning's  lines,  addressed  to  his  friend,  appro- 
priately recur  to  one  in  thinking  over  the  long  list 
of  eminent  names  of  men  with  whom  Alexander  Ireland 
had  come  in  contact,  or  with  whom  he  had  intimate  and 
friendly  communication  and  correspondence.  Among 
these  names  there  stand  out  prominently  those  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Camp- 
bell, Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  James  Russell  Lowell,  George 
Dawson,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Always  a  charming 
conversationalist,  his  talk  was  delightfully  flavoured  with 
anecdotes  of  his  distinguished  friends,  and  as  one  by  one 
they  were  taken  away  by  death  he  was  able  in  many 
instances  to  give  to  the  world  his  personal  reminiscences. 
In  this  connection  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  the  last  survivor  of  the  men  of  letters 
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already  alluded  to,  died  only  two  months  before  Alexander 
Ireland,  and  it  is  with  a  pathetic  interest  that  the  present 
writer,  before  setting  down  these  words,  has  taken  from  an 
envelope,  addressed  with  a  tremulous  hand,  the  last  com- 
munication he  received  from  our  friend,  and  read  over 
again  his  published  references  to  the  author  of  "The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  and  the  numerous 
extracts  from  letters  which  show  how  much  of  kindness, 
and  even  affection,  existed  in  their  correspondence  with 
each  other.  This  power  of  inducing  sympathetic  relation- 
ship with  his  friends  was  a  marked  feature  in  Alexander 
Ireland's  character.  Whether  he  conversed  or  corres- 
ponded with  you  the  charm  was  there.  That  Leigh  Hunt 
should  have  loved  him  is  no  marvel ;  but  it  must  be  set 
down  as  among  things  remarkable  that  he  could  secure 
the  friendly  and  confidential  esteem  of  the  Sage  of 
Chelsea.  Emerson  showed  his  wonderful  insight  into 
character  when  he  conceived  the  existence  of  that  pool 
of  honey  lying  about  the  heart  of  our  friend,  to  the 
truth  of  which  many  of  us  can  personally  testify.  No 
one  who  came  in  contact  with  him  but  was  impressed 
with  the  open  ingenuousness  of  his  nature,  his  homo- 
geneity, so  to  speak,  of  sincerity  and  goodness. 

In  that  "solid,  dark,  broad,  rather  heavy  man;  full  of 
energy,  broad  sagacity,  and  practicability,"  as  Carlyle 
described  him,  there  was  an  infinite  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  nature.  I  think  of  these  and  of  other  features  in 
our  friend's  character,  as  exemplified  towards  one  who 
seemed  to  have  no  claim  to  such  regard,  when  I  remember 
his  kind  words,  written  or  spoken,  or  when  I  look  upon 
his  gifts — a  print  of  Winterslow  Hut,  to  remind  me  of  his 
volume  on  Hazlitt  and  the  place  where  that  author  wrote 
many  of  his  essays;  a  copy  of  his  "Book  Lover's  Enchi- 
ridion," to  remind  me  of  himself;  or  his  "Life  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle,"  in  memory  of  his  wife. 
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In  the  Literary  Club  we  knew  him  only  to  love  and 
esteem  him.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  with 
us,  and  always  bulked  largely  as  a  distinct  personality 
whenever  he  appeared  among  us,  impressing  us  with  a 
sense  of  the  presence  of 

A  sweet  nature  gilded  by  the  gracious  gleam 
Of  letters- 
One  whose  soul  had  had  its  own  fair  seed-time,  and  who 
came  to  us  "  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."    Those  were 
notable  nights  when  he  discoursed  to  us  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
of  Hazlitt,  of  Charles  Lamb,  of  Carlyle,  of  Emerson,  and  of 
the  poet  Campbell.     At  such  times  he  would  bring  with 
him  not  only  his  own  memories,  but  treasures  from  his 
library,  autograph  letters,  portraits,  and  memorabilia  of 
various  kinds. 

When  he  dealt  with  a  theme  which  he  had  made  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  he  did  so  in  the  spirit  of  an  enthusiast,  but 
it  was  an  enthusiasm  tempered  with  a  fine  common-sense. 
He  never  allowed  his  admiration  to  cloud  his  judgment. 
It  is  proverbially  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up,  but, 
like  a  true  critic,  he  did  not  willingly  set  himself  to  the 
work  of  destruction  merely,  but  rather  that  of  rearing 
some  abiding  edifice  of  excellence  from  the  worthiest 
materials  he  could  find  in  an  author.  The  best  that  has 
been  thought  or  spoken  in  this  world :  these  were  the 
things  he  prized  best  and  sought  after  most  eagerly. 

In  thinking  over  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
our  friend  I  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  his 
resemblance  to  Henry  Crabb  Robinson.  They  both  had 
the  same  tastes  and  dispositions,  and  both  lived  to  be 
octogenarians,  retaining  the  same  freshness  and  juvenility 
of  spirit  and  open-eyed  wonderment  and  interest  in  the 
afiairs  of  life  to  the  last.  They  were  both  grey-headed 
boys  whose  hearts  could  not  grow  old.  Crabb  Robinson 
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was  an  omnivorous  and  voracious  reader — a  devourer  of 
books.  "  He  read  before  he  got  up  and  after  he  went  to 
bed.  On  his  journeys,  whether  on  foot  or  on  a  stage 
coach,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading.  The  most  attrac- 
tive scenery  had  to  share  his  attention  with  a  book"  We 
all  know  how  widely  and  persistently  Alexander  Ireland 
read.  Among  his  most  noteworthy  communications  to  the 
club  was  one  regarding  the  best  books  for  general  readers, 
and  that  long  list,  with  its  wise  comments,  remains  as 
a  monument  to  our  departed  friend's  wide  catholicity  of 
taste  and  selection  in  literature.  We  know  too  that  up  to 
the  latest  hours  of  his  long  life  he  was  a  continuous  and 
unwearied  reader,  works  of  imagination  not  having  even 
then  lost  their  charm  for  him. 

When,  a  few  weeks  before  Crabb  Robinson's  death,  Mr. 
Macmillan,  the  publisher,  asked  him  why  he  had  never 
been  induced  to  undertake  some  great  literary  work,  he 
replied,  "  It  is  because  I  am  a  wise  man.  I  early  found 
that  I  had  not  the  literary  ability  to  give  me  such  a  place 
among  English  authors  as  I  should  have  desired ;  but  I 
thought  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  and  that 
I  might  do  good  by  keeping  a  record  of  my  interviews  with 
them."  In  like  manner,  we  know  that  though  Alexander 
Ireland  possessed  a  large  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  and 
though  it  was  the  delight  of  his  life  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  finest  minds  of  his  time,  he  mainly  confined  himself,  in 
literary  expression,  to  anecdotal,  critical,  biographical,  and 
bibliographical  references  to  his  favourite  authors,  or  the 
equally  congenial  task  of  drawing  attention  to  their 
choicest  sayings.  To  edit,  in  his  own  journal,  a  column  of 
select  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers ;  to  give  us  "  Recollec- 
tions of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson ;"  "  A  Bibliographical  list  of 
the  writings  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  of  the  voluminous 
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works  of  William  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt ;"  to  search 
the  treasure-house  of  his  own  library,  and  produce 
therefrom  pearls  of  thought  in  a  "  Book-lover's  Enchi- 
ridion " ;  and,  as  his  latest  effort  in  book  work,  to 
make  selections  from  the  works  of  William  Hazlitt  and 
prefix  thereto  a  discriminative  memoir  of  that  essayist  and 
critic;  these  were  the  literary  labours  he  delighted  in 
and  mark  his  limitations  as  an  author.  Many  scattered 
reminiscences  there  are  in  newspapers,  and  doubtless  many 
more  that  remain  unpublished,  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
regret  that  he  never  completed  that  volume  of  them  upon 
which  we  have  reason  to  know  he  was  at  work  in  his  last 
days. 

Much  might  be  said,  did  space  permit,  of  the  many 
excellences  that  went  to  make  up  one  of  the  most  loving 
and  lovable  of  men.  One  thinks  of  his  high-mindedness,  his 
scorn  of  untruth,  his  wholesome  and  delightful  optimism, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  morbid  strain  in  his  nature,  and 
that  large-heartedness  which  led  him  to  bestow  his 
affection  upon  men  of  opposite  literary  temperaments, 
and  who  were  not  always  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
In  this  regard  one  remembers,  with  some  amusement, 
how  troubled  he  would  be  in  soul  when  one  of  his 
heroes  spoke  disparagingly  of  another,  at  whose 
shrine  our  friend  was  an  equally  devout  worshipper. 
The  essayists  were  to  him  the  favourite  children  of  litera- 
ture, and  among  them  he  had  given  his  heart  to  Charles 
Lamb.  For  Carlyle  too,  as  we  know,  he  had  the  most 
reverential  and  devoted  regard.  It  came  to  him,  there- 
fore, as  a  shocking  revelation,  when,  after  the  death  of  the 
great  philosopher,  it  was  found  that  he  had  written  words 
of  the  supremest  scorn  and  contempt  for  the  gentle  Elia. 
Our  friend  felt  that  this  was  a  matter  which  called  for 
serious  investigation,  and  it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
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members  of  the  Literary  Club,  how,  in  a  paper  he  read 
before  them,  he  strove,  with  almost  painful  earnestness,  to 
show  by  carefully  prepared  evidence,  that  if  the  great 
Thomas  had  sinned,  he  had  committed  his  offence  in 
ignorance.  Of  Alexander  Ireland  it  might  truthfully  be 
said  that  he  loved  the  society  of  his  fellow  men.  To  the 
end  he  was  a  willing  and  welcome  guest  in  any  social 
gathering  where  kindred  spirits  were  to  be  found.  There 
was  ever  about  him  a  refined  courtesy,  and  his  con- 
versation was  always  charming,  with  gleams  in  it  of  the 
literary  light  of  other  days,  as  when  he  would  incidentally 
refer  to  an  interview  with  Wordsworth  at  Rydal,  or  a 
morning  with  De  Quincey  at  Lasswade.  It  seems  but 
yesterday,  indeed  it  was  when  he  had  just  reached  his  last 
birthday,  that  I  heard  him  recite  to  a  company  of  friends  two 
of  Wordsworth's  sonnets  relating  to  the  blessed  fellowship 
of  books,  and  which  might  be  said  to  embody  the  literary 
creed  of  our  friend.  I  seem  to  hear  now  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  as  with  a  sort  of  measured  chant  he  repeated  those 
lines  which  once  before  he  had  recited  on  a  memorable 
occasion  in  this  club  when  we  were  met  to  do  him  honour : — 

Wings  have  we, — and  as  far  as  we  can  go 

We  may  find  pleasure  ;  wilderness  and  wood 

Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky  support  that  mood, 

With  which  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low. 

Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world,  and  books,  we  know, 

Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good  ; 

Hound  these  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

There  find  I  personal  themes  and  precious  store  ; 

Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am ; 

To  which  I  listen  with  a  ready  ear  ; 

Two  shall  be  named,  pre-eminently  dear — 

The  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor, 

And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  Lamb. 

Nor  can  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 
Great  gains  are  mine  ;  for  thus  I  live  remote 
From  evil-speaking  ;  rancour,  never  sought, 
Comes  to  me  not ;  malignant  truth,  or  lie. 
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Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have  I 

Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and  joyous  thought. 

And  thus  from  day  to  day  my  little  Boat 

Rocks  in  its  harbour,  lodging  peacably. 

Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 

Who  gave  us  nobler  lives  and  nobler  cares — 

The  poets  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 

Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  ! 

0  might  my  name  be  numbered  among  theirs, 

Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days. 

I  remember,  too,  how  he  then  expressed  his  keen  interest 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  telling  us  of  his  daily  reading, 
not  only  of  books,  but  newspapers,  so  as  to  keep  himself 
abreast  with  the  thought  and  movement  of  the  time.  The 
evening  of  his  days  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  calm  tran- 
quillity, and  it  may  be  that  when  he  contemplated  the 
taking  leave  of  life  he  would  have  in  his  mind  those  lines 
which  Mrs.  Barbauld  wrote  in  extreme  old  age,  and  which 
Wordsworth  loved  so  well : 

Life,  we've  been  long  together, 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather  : 

'Tis  hard  to  part,  when  friends  are  dear, 

Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear ; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time  ; 
Say  not  good  night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime, 

Bid  me  good  morning. 

And  so  it  was  with  our  friend,  to  whom  the  call  came 
suddenly,  and  when  his  last  night  here  had  come  to  an 
end,  he  passed  into 

A  clearer  day 
Than  our  poor  twilight  dawn  on  earth. 

And  so  tranquil  does  the  end  of  his  life  seem  to  have  been 
that  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  will  not  join  in  the  hope 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  fade  away,  like  him, 
into  the  unknown, 

Our  close  of  earth's  experience 
May  prove  as  peaceful  aa  hia  own. 
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BY     C.     E.     TYKER. 

Syracuse. 

rPHERE  is  already  a  touch  of  spring  in  the  air  on  this 
-L  January  day ;  though  it  may  seem  perhaps  a  little 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  spring  when  we  have  had  practically 
no  winter.  This  shrunken  little  city  of  Syracuse — now 
strictly  confined  to  the  pear-shaped  island  of  Ortygia, 
where  Dorian  colonists  from  Corinth  planted  their  original 
settlement  more  than  2,600  years  ago — has,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  modern  aspect ;  though  it  tries  to  retain  something 
of  an  antique  air  by  giving  to  its  narrow  streets  and  alleys 
and  tiny  squares  such  names  as  Via  Diana,  Piazza 
Timoleonte,  and  Ronco  Simonide.  Some  columns  of  a 
supposed  Temple  of  Minerva,  which,  with  the  architrave 
and  frieze  of  the  entablature,  project  from  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  Cathedral  ;  the  scanty  ruins  of  another 
partially  excavated  temple  ;  the  beautiful  facade  of  a  (so- 
called)  Gothic  palazzo ;  and  the  castello  or  fort  at  the 
extreme  point  of  the  island,  which  was  erected  by  the 
Byzantine  George  Maniaces  when  he  wrested  Syracuse 
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from  the  Saracens  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century — these  are  about  all  modern  Syracuse  has  to 
show  in  the  way  of  classical  or  mediaeval  remains.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  clean  little  town,  and  has  even  so  far 
advanced  in  civilisation  as  to  have  its  streets  illuminated 
by  the  electric  light ;  and  it  has  one  charming  promenade, 
looking  across  the  Great  Harbour  to  the  softly  swelling 
hills  beyond,  where  the  little  world  of  Syracuse  collects  on 
Sunday  afternoons  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  municipal 
band.  Nor,  among  the  features  of  Syracuse,  should  one 
omit  to  speak  of  the  Fountain  of  Arethusa,  which  bubbles 
up  hard  by  the  sea  in  a  basin  surrounded  by  papyrus 
plants,  with  their  graceful  plumes,  and  recalls  the  myth  of 
the  maiden  pursued  under  sea  from  Greece  by  the  river- 
god  Alpheus — a  myth  which  has  been  beautifully  retold 
in  lyric  verse  by  our  own  Shelley. 

The  sun  is  hot  this  morning,  and  the  sky  ablaze  with 
light  and  blue  ;  and  from  the  dusky  and  tortuous  alleys  of 
the  dwindled  city  it  is  pleasant  to  emerge  into  freedom 
and  sunshine  at  the  bridges  which  connect  Syracuse  with 
the  mainland  of  Sicily,  and  bathe  in  the  full  radiance  and 
splendour  of  this  southern  atmosphere.  How  beautiful  is 
the  heaven  of  Syracuse — so  lofty,  so  steeped  in  light,  and 
with  such  a  glowing  horizon  as  we  never  see  in  our 
northern  clime !  Perhaps  the  loveliness  of  sky  and  sea  are 
even  more  striking  here,  where  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape are  all  on  a  small  scale,  than  amid  the  sublimer 
scenes  of  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island.  As  I  cross 
the  bridges  I  meet  the  carts  of  the  peasants  coming  in  with 
their  produce  from  the  country  ;  gaily-painted  carts, 
ornamented  with  pictures  where  scenes  from  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  from  mediaeval  legends,  and  from  popular 
operas  jostle  one  another  oddly  enough.  Just  beyond 
there  is  a  large  circular  space  of  meadow,  and  near  its 
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centre  one  mutilated  column  of  veined  marble  and  the 
bases  of  several  others,  the  sole  remains  of  what  was  once 
the  Agora  of  the  famous  Hellenic  city.  From  near  this 
point  three  roads  diverge.  That  to  the  right — the  road  to 
Catania — leads  to  the  finely-preserved  Greek  theatre  and 
the  Roman  amphitheatre,  to  the  Necropolis  and  Street  of 
Tombs,  as  well  as  to  the  principal  Latomie  (the  ancient 
quarries  of  the  city)  and  the  Catacombs.  The  road  to  the 
extreme  left  follows  the  curve  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
leads  one  to  the  Anapo,  sung  by  Theocritus,  and  to  the 
brook  Cyane,  overgrown  by  the  feathery  papyrus  plant, 
and  the  only  place  in  Europe  (says  Gregorovius)  where  it 
is  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state,  it  having  now  disappeared 
from  its  old  habitat  on  the  banks  of  the  Oreto,  near 
Palermo.  Just  above  these,  on  gently-rising  ground,  are 
two  solitary  and  imperfect  columns,  which  once  belonged 
to  a  great  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  a  spot  celebrated 
likewise  in  the  Athenian  and  other  campaigns  against 
Syracuse ;  for,  as  it  directly  commanded  the  city  across 
the  Great  Harbour,  its  besiegers  generally  sought  to  secure 
it  as  a  point  of  vantage.  The  third  and  central  road  leads 
westward  underneath  the  limestone  plateau  which  was 
once  occupied  by  the  extended  city,  and  whose  surface 
gradually  rises  towards  the  west,  culminating  in  the  fort 
which  crowns  the  Epipolse,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  apex  of  the  great  triangular  plateau.  It  was 
pleasant,  on  this  bright  morning,  to  step  westward  along 
this  road,  which,  after  leaving  behind  it  the  ugliness  and 
squalor  which  almost  invariably  mark  the  first  stages  of  a 
high  road  out  of  an  Italian  town,  had  many  agreeable 
sights  to  offer.  Here,  yoked  to  a  plough  not  unlike  the 
Virgilian  "  aratrum  "  of  the  First  Georgic,  save  that  the 
share  was  of  steel  instead  of  wood,  were  a  couple  of  stately 
oxen,  with  coats  of  a  bright  ruddy-brown,  as  they  invariably 
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are  in  Sicily,  where  the  milk-white  oxen  of  Tuscany  are 
unknown.  Then  the  thin,  reed-like  notes  of  some  birds 
unseen  came  floating  out  from  among  the  olive  trees.  In 
respect  to  the  voices  of  birds,  Italy  is  a  very  silent  land — 
one  main  cause  being  that  the  youths  of  a  place  take  their 
guns  out  into  the  country  on  Sundays  and  festas  and  shoot 
all  the  small  birds,  that  being  their  noble  idea  of  sport. 
Here,  again,  is  a  goatherd  leaning  on  his  staff  and 
watching  his  shaggy  flock.  With  his  knee-breeches  and 
drooping  Phrygian  cap,  he  is  not  unpicturesque  ;  but  I  do 
not  suppose  he  ever  heard  of  a  poet  called  Theocritus, 
once  famous  in  these  parts,  who  roamed  the  country-side 
and  mingled  with  shepherds  and  goatherds  at  their  sports 
and  contests,  echoes  of  which  still  survive  in  the  immortal 
idylls.  He  never  heard  of  a  goatherd,  the  sweetness  of 
whose  piping  was  as  "the  melodious  whisper  of  the  pine 
by  the  fountain-side,"  and  who  challenged  Thyrsis,  the 
shepherd  of  Etna,  to  a  memorable  contest  of  song.  No, 
our  poor  contadino  knows  not  the  syrinx :  he  has  never 
heard  the  voice  of  great  Pan  "  down  in  the  reeds  by  the 
river,"  the  music  of  Nature  has  never  passed  into  his  being 
and  moved  him  to  imitation.  But  if  our  modern  Sicilian 
goatherd  may  seem  to  have  little  in  common  with  him 
whose  melody  still  lives  in  the  beautiful  idyll  of  Theocritus, 
here  are  the  very  flowers  which  the  poet  looked  upon,  as 
lovely  as  they  were  in  those  far  Hellenic  days,  when  the 
world,  to  our  much-travelled  thoughts,  was  so  young  and 
so  fair.  Here,  beside  the  road,  are  many  tall  spikes  of 
asphodel,  the  classical  asphodel,  with  its  sword-shaped 
leaves,  thick  flower-stalks,  and  dense  panicles  of  white 
star-shaped  flowers,  with  a  delicate  line  of  pink  along  the 
centre  of  each  petal,  and  among  them  the  beautiful  deep- 
blue  flowers  of  a  low-growing  iris.  Then,  amid  the  vivid 
green  of  a  young  field  of  corn  hard  by,  the  purple  anemone 
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is  already  opening  its  beautiful  cups.  Many  and  brilliant 
are  the  floral  gifts  which  the  advancing  months  bring  to 
us  in  England  and  in  Italy ;  but  none  perhaps  touch  the 
chords  of  feeling  within  so  deeply  and  yet  so  delicately  as 
the  first  snowdrop  and  the  first  anemone.  By  this  time 
the  road  has  begun  to  ascend,  and  looking  backwards  I 
have  a  lovely  view  over  a  vast  stretch  of  undulating 
country  towards  the  sea,  dotted  here  and  there  with  hamlet 
or  homestead,  and,  beyond,  the  white  houses  of  Syracuse 
on  its  slender  point  of  land  glittering  like  jewels  in  the 
sun,  and  set  in  the  unbroken  azure  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
trees  hereabouts,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish,  are 
mainly  olives,  a  tree  which,  individually  of  admirable 
picturesqueness,  is  not  very  satisfactory  en  masse ;  but 
the  monotonous  olive  grey  is  broken  occasionally  by  the 
deep  full  green  of  the  carob  tree  or  the  dark  slender  spires 
of  a  little  group  of  cypresses.  Taking  a  wretched  path  to 
the  right  of  the  main  road,  a  path  which  a  short  time  ago 
must  have  been  a  veritable  Slough  of  Despond,  I  presently 
arrived  at  Belvedere,  a  village  perched  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  but  which  in 
its  name  commemorates  its  solitary  feature  with  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  connect  the  idea  of  beauty.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  meanest  and  filthiest  of  villages,  consisting  of 
several  rows  of  hovels  planted  irregularly  along  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  hill,  and  with  no  attempt  at  any 
road  beyond  the  natural  soil  and  rock.  I  ate  my  lunch  at 
a  wretched  hovel,  combining  the  functions  of  inn  and 
general  store,  and  whose  single  apartment  evidently  served 
as  the  eating  and  sleeping  place  of  the  whole  family, 
while  their  creature  belongings  roamed  at  their  will  over 
every  part  of  it.  The  cabins  in  which  the  poorest  classes 
of  the  Sicilians  mostly  live  are  still  only  one  remove  from 
the  caverns  in  the  rocks  which  presumably  sheltered  the 
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original  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  correspond  pretty 
accurately  to  Goethe's  description  of  the  cottages  he  saw 
near  Naples  in  1787 :  "  one-storeyed,  without  windows, 
the  rooms  only  lighted  by  the  door  opening  on  the  street. 
From  early  day  till  nightfall  the  inhabitants  sit  outside, 
only  at  the  last  moment  creeping  back  into  their  dens." 
But  the  Sicilian  peasant,  even  the  poorest,  has  generally 
the  instinct  of  friendliness  and  courtesy,  and  the  good 
woman  bestirred  herself  to  boil  me  some  eggs,  using  fresh 
olive-boughs  as  fuel.  Then  she  set  before  me  some  of  the 
amber-hued  wine  of  Syracuse,  not  "  honey-sweet,"  like  the 
wine  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  and  yet  "  sweet  to  the  mind  " 
(fteAt'(/>/Dwv)  as  was  that  which  Alcinous  set  before  his  guest 
in  the  isle  of  the  Phseacians,*  a  generous,  glowing,  and 
glow-irradiating  liquor,  not  unlike  a  natural  sherry. 

Unfortunately  by  this  time  the  sky  had  become  overcast,* 
and,  as  I  traversed  the  road  to  Fort  Euryelus,  clouds  had 
gathered  over  Etna,  whose  majestic  snows,  glittering  in  the 
sun,  impart  at  this  season  an  element  of  sublimity  to  every 
prospect  of  which  they  form  a  part.  To  the  left  stretched 
a  long  ridge  of  grey-blue  mountain,  now  known  as  Monte 
Crimiti,  which  has  been  identified  by  modern  critics  with 
the  Thymbris,  whose  "  beautiful  water "  Theocritus 
celebrates  in  his  first  idyll,  and  which  supplied  one  of 
the  aqueducts  of  the  ancient  city ;  and  in  front  was  the 
peninsula  of  Thapsus  and  all  that  tract  of  country 
between  the  sea  and  the  plateau  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  Athenian  siege.  The  Fort  of 
Euryelus,  which  marks,  as  I  have  said,  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  Epipolse,  the  most  westerly  and  highest  quarter 
of  ancient  Syracuse,  is  at  present  a  labyrinth  of  ruinous 
towers,  fosses,  and  subterranean  galleries,  not  easily 

*  Odyssey,  VII.,  182. 
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explorable  or  readily  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  a  good 
cicerone.  At  this  point  converged  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  that  famous  wall  with  which 
Dionysius  encircled  the  city  when,  after  the  disastrous 
overthrow  of  the  Athenians,  it  had  attained  its  greatest 
extent  and  splendour.  Huge  isolated  blocks  of  this  wall 
are  still  to  be  seen  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  as  one 
follows  it  eastward  towards  the  sea,  with  here  and  there  an 
ancient  gnarled  olive  rooted  among  them,  the  fittest 
associate  of  the  scene.  This  vast  undulating  plateau, 
everywhere  strewn  with  stones,  and  with  the  porous  lime- 
stone rock  emerging  constantly  from  the  soil,  is  very  sad 
and  silent  now,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  once 
covered  with  houses  and  public  buildings,  and  formed  the 
larger  part  of  a  city  whose  population  was  at  any  rate  not 
inferior  to  that  of  modern  Manchester.  Occasionally  one 
comes  across  a  little  goatherd  wrapped  in  a  huge  scarlet 
muffler  to  protect  him  against  the  chill  air  of  the  now 
clouded  afternoon ;  or  one  sees  a  meagre  field  of  wheat, 
scantily  clothing  with  green  a  patch  of  stony  ground. 
But,  save  the  fragments  of  the  wall  and  the  underground 
remains  of  the  aqueducts  which  supplied  the  city,  not  a 
vestige  remains  here  of  the  past  greatness  of  Syracuse. 
Out  of  the  barren  soil  which  once  bore  the  city  of  empire 
great  violet  anemones  are  just  now  bursting  into  bloom — 
a  touching  witness  and  symbol  of  the  undying  vitality  and 
loveliness  of  Nature  amid  all  the  changes  and  chances  of 
the  human  lot : — 

Loveliness,  magic,  and  grace, 

They  are  here,  they  are  set  in  the  world, 

They  abide. — 

The  poet  who  sings  them  may  die, 

But  they  are  immortal  and  live, 

For  they  are  the  life  of  the  world. 


CONCERNING   SLOW   MUSIC. 

BY  EDMUND  MERCEE. 

I  was  once  dissipated  enough  to  riot  away  twopence  in 
witnessing  in  a  "  gaff,"  a  superior  kind,  with  real  foot- 
lights, orchestra,  and  stage  boxes — the  latter  suspiciously 
redolent  of  herrings  and  oranges — a  farce,  melodrama  and 
pantomime,  all  in  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour.  Things 
went  on  well,  I  suppose,  for  I  altogether  failed  to  discover 
what  the  farce  was  about,  until  the  melodrama  was  in 
progress.  The  orchestra — a  bald-headed  man,  wearing  an 
under-sized  moth-eaten  wig  of  a  sage-green  tint — was  a 
new  one,  and  naturally  played  with  becoming  vigour  upon 
various  instruments  of  wonderful  construction  and  resonant 
power.  Overcome  by  the  terrible  emotions  excited  by  the 
melodrama,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  much  expur- 
gated arrangement  of  the  "Miller  and  his  Men,"  he 
coughed  into  his  battered  cornet  and  kicked  the  big  drum 
with  uncommon  energy.  He  was  totally  oblivious  to 
everything  until  startled  by  the  appearance  of  the  Miller 
standing  astride  the  footlights,  holding  in  his  hand  a  naked 
sword  with  which  he  was  making  ferocious  but  ineffectual 
prods  at  the  labouring  musician,  accompanied  with  a 
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sonorous  injunction  to  "  stop  that  blarsted  moosic ;"  where- 
upon the  strains  and  straining  suddenly  ceased  by  the 
multum  in  parvo  orchestra  disappearing  incontinently 
into  the  sawdust  of  the  stalls  amid  the  ironic  yells  of  their 
aristocratic  occupants.  I  cannot  hand  that  miller's  name 
down  to  posterity,  because  I  don't  know  it ;  and,  moreover, 
I  have  only  a  moderate  reach.  But  it  was  worth  preser- 
vation, as  he  was  one  of  the  first  actors  (?)  to  trample  upon 
a  stage  tradition  that  is  only  a  nuisance.  Melodrama, 
according  to  recipe,  must  be  accompanied  by  music,  at  any 
rate,  instrumental  exertion  by  the  orchestra.  This  is  an 
essential.  If  it  is  absent  the  piece  is  not  melodrama,  it  is 
something  else — a  farce,  comedy,  tragedy,  or  even  a  comic 
opera — but  not  melodrama.  How  is  it  possible  for  the 
first  gentleman  and  the  leading  lady  in  the  first  act  to  part 
for  ever,  and  express  the  poetic  emotion  of  their  harrowed 
souls,  without  the  skreeling  of  fiddle-strings  ?  How  can 
an  intelligent  audience  appreciate  the  pathos  of  this 
valedictory  scene  and  sympathise  with  the  lady's  sobs  and 
the  throat-throbs  of  her  lover,  unless  they  be  assisted 
with  pianissimo  violin  variations  on  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me,"  and  interpolatory  sighs  from  the  'cello  ?  If 
the  stage  time  be  evening,  these  sinuous  wailings  of  cat- 
gut are  more  suggestive  of  a  Bartholomew  Anglicus  cat 
in  extremis,  which  "createth  at  night  a  fearful  and 
ghastful  row." 

Neither  can  a  shipwreck  be  satisfactorily  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  the  orchestra.  While  the  actors  on  the 
stage  are  flinging  about  lifebelts,  spars,  hencoops,  and 
other  bits  of  scenery,  and  everybody  is  making  frantic 
efforts  to  save  everybody  else,  vicious  as  well  as  virtuous, 
in  order  that  the  plot  shall  wend  its  destined  course,  the 
actors  hi  front  of  the  footlights  are  also  alive  to  the  situation, 
the  conductor  excepted.  He  just  drops  his  baton,  and 
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instrumental  chaos  begins.  There  is  no  longer  any  thought 
of  time  or  tune ;  here,  too,  it  is  a  case  of  sauve-qui-peut. 
The  drummer  bangs  the  belly  of  his  instrument  as  though 
he  were  making  a  horseshoe  against  time;  the  flautist 
lets  loose  ear-splitting  shrieks ;  the  trombonist  grows 
asthmatic  with  blowing  out  scales ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
piping  crew  have  a  kind  of  go-as-you-please  contest,  until 
the  conductor  has  been  satisfied  that  every  one  has  escaped, 
and  then — tap,  tap,  and  away  they  all  go  with  a  grand 
outburst  of  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay !  "  Hurrah !  all's  well ! 
On  with  the  next  scene  ! 

There  are  two  historical  fires  that  burned  to  music.  One 
required  an  orchestra  of  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut, 
psaltery,  dulcimer,  et  cetera ;  the  other  was  the  sizzling  of 
Rome  to  the  fiddle-sawing  of  Nero.  These  traditions  are 
kept  alive  by  the  stage  fires  of  to-day.  The  property  fire- 
engine,  after  the  frivolous  Japanese  manner,  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  band.  No  well-regulated  histrionic 
conflagration  would  condescend  to  blaze  decently  unless 
so  assisted.  It  is  well  known  in  halls  of  variety  that 
Mademoiselle  Blanc-Mange  cannot  foot  the  slack  wire 
featly  except  to  a  given  absurd  ditty.  In  a  similar  way  it 
probably  requires  sounds  of  horror  from  the  throat  of  a 
clarionet  to  stimulate  the  Guy  Fawkes,  who  manipulates 
the  red  fire,  to  his  duty.  I  happened  to  be  present  once 
when  the  roof  of  a  property  barn,  intended  for  a  grand 
holocaust,  slipped  bodily  from  its  moorings  and  temporarily 
laid  out  half  the  orchestra.  In  consequence  that  fire  was 
a  frost.  On  another  occasion  I  suppose  the  gunpowder 
man  had  too  much  stimulant,  orchestral  and  other,  for  his 
fireworks  got  beyond  his  control,  and  needed  prompt 
suppression  by  a  real  fireman,  who  very  properly  spread 
his  water-spray  over  the  stage,  and,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  over  the  musicians. 
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Earthquakes  have  also  tender  feelings  and  require  con- 
siderable pampering.  Orpheus,  we  know,  could  charm 
rocks  and  stones,  but  it  takes  a  not  altogether  incompetent 
band  to  tame  a  stage  earthquake.  A  properly  trained 
earthquake  is  really  rather  startling,  even  when  you  are 
used  to  it.  But  it  is  very  bad  form  for  an  earthquake, 
after  it  is  supposed  to  have  accomplished  its  task  of 
spontaneous,  thunderous  ruin,  to  have  to  be  hauled  about 
the  stage  and  sectionally  deposited  in  sundry  places  to  fit 
the  exigencies  of  its  bad  behaviour,  and  enable  it  to  fulfil 
its  destiny.  Probably  the  "excursions  and  alarums"  did 
not  follow  precedent ;  and  as  every  self-respecting  earth- 
quake has  a  passion  for  thorough-bass  blasts,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  it  will  not  put  up  with  ill-assorted  samples 
from  a  bombardon.  Hence  these  little  eccentricities. 

After  passing  through  one  or  more  of  these  varied 
scenes  of  upset,  the  hero  generally  returns  disguised  in 
riches.  The  stage  directions  are  : — "  Night.  Cottage 
O.P.  with  practicable  door.  Light  seen  through  the 
diamond  casement.  Full  moon.  Snow  on  the  ground." 
Enter  hero  :  "  Once  more,  after  many  weary  years,  are  my 
feet  upon  my  native  cobblestones."  And  then  we  hear 
sounds  like  a  breeze  blowing  through  jews-harps  and 
combs  in  tissue  paper,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  pit  a 
childish  voice  pipes  out,  "  Mother,  is  he  going  to  dance  ? " 
and  in  the  laughter  that  ensues  exit  pathos.  All  these 
things  pertain  to  melodrama. 

Rising  a  little  higher  to  plays  of  greater  merit  in  con- 
struction, requiring  more  artistic  presentation,  such  as 
may  fairly  be  called  melodramatic  drama,  or  drama 
flavoured  with  melodrama,  the  same  principles  obtain 
with  certainly  less  energy,  though  quite  as  much  obtru- 
sion. In  "  Charles  I."  that  unfortunate  monarch  has  the 
additional  unhappiness  of  being  haunted  by  a  plaintive 
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old  French  melody,  which  must  surely  have  grown  to  be  as 
distasteful  to  him  as  his  great  enemy  Oliver.  I  don't 
wonder  at  his  meeting  death  with  such  equanimity.  Then 
in  the  robbery  of  "  The  Lyons  Mail "  by  Dubosc  and  gang, 
the  orchestra  should  most  assuredly  be  indicted  as  acces- 
sory before,  at,  and  after  the  fact,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
guilty  as  principal,  by  inciting  the  mind  of  the  great 
robber  to  naughty  deeds  and  general  bedevilment.  Matthias, 
in  "  The  Bells,"  requires  the  aid  of  a  mysterious  air  to  his 
great  undoing,  and  "The  Corsican  Brothers"  may  be 
anybody,  unaccompanied  by  the  ghost  melody.  The  hero 
of  such  plays  as  these  must  now-a-days  always  be  heralded 
by  a  leit  motif;  otherwise,  to  that  great  section  of  playgoers 
who  have  been  wrongly  educated  to  expect  a  certain 
amount  of  orchestral  caterwauling,  agitato,  allegro,  appas- 
sionata,  and  likewise  ad  libitum,  at  critical  moments  in 
the  dramatic  action,  he  is  as  unrecognisable  as  "Lohengrin" 
minus  the  "Swan-song"  to  even  a  rampant  Wagnerian. 
The  "Ballad-monger,"  as  played  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree 
and  his  company,  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  interesting, 
and  quietly  delightful  little  plays,  and  the  "Devout  Lover," 
sung  by  Lois  at  the  opening  of  the  play,  a  beautiful, 
tender  song,  and  a  charmingly  happy  and  appropriate  text 
to  the  exposition  that  follows ;  in  which  opinion  I  am 
obstinate.  Yet  I  must  confess  to  an  annoyance  at  the 
persistent  drawling — neither  more  nor  less — of  this  pretty 
song  by  the  orchestra  during  a  greater  part  of  the  play. 
I  don't  see  any  reason  for  this — the  drawling,  I  mean; 
because  if  the  song  is  not  impressive  enough  in  its  proper 
place — and  it  should  be,  quite — the  conductor  might  make 
a  little  symphony  of  it,  to  be  played  before  the  curtain 
rises,  to  bring  the  audience  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind, 
instead  of  reeling  out  some  fatuous  waltz.  Apart  from 
the  spoiling  of  good  music  and  interfering  with  a  good 
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play,  incidental  music  raises  other  controversial  questions. 
In  the  land  of  Good  Manners,  which  high  society  is 
gradually  invading  with  dire  result,  it  is  considered  bad 
form  to  talk  while  music  is  being  executed;  therefore 
should  actors  not  be  allowed  to  forget  their  pretty 
manners,  but  give  the  orchestra  a  chance  of  being  heard. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  country,  Paderewski 
himself  would  misbehave  did  he  obtrusively  finger  the 
piano  during  the  course  of  an  interesting  lecture.  If, 
therefore,  the  actors  are  to  speak,  we  would  suggest  the 
temporary  snuffing  out  of  the  band,  so  that  from  pit  to 
gallery  even  quiet  unstrained  tones  might  be  distinctly 
and  uninterruptedly  audible.  In  this  last-mentioned  play 
I  would  rather  hear  the  voices  of  Mr.  Tree  and  Miss 
Lily  Hanbury  than  the  fiddling  of  a  whole  band  of 
Sarasates,  on  their  favourite  Strads,  too,  much  as  I  might — 
perhaps ! — enjoy  so  unique  an  experience  at  a  fitting  time. 
Acoustics  also  gives  us  a  little  matter  for  cogitation  on 
this  point.  It  is  a  fact,  too  well  known  to  need  argument, 
that  musical  sounds  penetrate  further  than  others.  A 
properly  produced  note  is  audible  at  a  greater  distance 
than  a  shout,  and  with  less  effort.  How  greatly,  then,  are 
actors  handicapped  in  their  vocal  expression  if  they  must 
accomplish  this  satisfactorily  through  an  intervening  screen 
of  musical  sounds ;  the  orchestra  being  between  them  and 
us,  and  the  sounds  it  makes  more  readily  heard  than 
theirs !  That  "  incidental "  orchestration  can  be  abolished 
for  a  time,  and  with  effect,  we  need  only  remember  the 
second  act  of  "  A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  where  Mrs.  Kendal, 
alone  on  the  scene,  with  only  a  dozen  lines  to  say,  can 
keep  a  whole  house  thoroughly  interested  for  at  least  five 
minutes,  while  she  searches  for  the  compromising  scrap,  in 
a  most  helpful  silence  on  the  part  of  the  usually 
irrepressible  band. 
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Conversation  is  often  stimulated  by  music;  and  bad  music, 
like  bad  liquor,  hath  a  stronger  operation  in  this  respect. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  liquor — being  innocent 
of  undue  experiment  therewith  I  am  in  doubt — I  cannot 
truthfully  say  that  music,  especially  of  inferior  workman- 
ship, would  improve  the  quality  of  my  conversation, 
though  I  am  told  that  the  meretricious  kind  increases  the 
output.  I  rather  fancy,  if  my  daily  life  were  infected  in 
this  manner,  that  my  language,  even  if  I  were  an  actor, 
would  verge — if  not  actually  trespass — on  profanity. 


WINCKELMANN  AND  THE  ART  OF 
ANCIENT  GREECE. 

BY  JOHN   WALKER. 
I. 

JOHANN  JOACHIM  WINCKELMANN  is  one  of  the 
most  luminous  figures  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1717,  in  the  dreary  little  town  of 
Stendal,  in  Brandenburg,  and  his  infancy  was  full  of  those 
miseries  incident  to  talent  when  it  finds  itself  fettered  by 
poverty.  Some  strange  and  inexplicable  cause  seems  to 
have  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  acquirement  of  classic 
learning  even  when,  as  a  dirty  urchin,  he  assisted  his 
father  in  repairing  shoes.  There  is  nothing  in  his  pedi- 
gree, however,  to  suggest  a  hereditary  source  for  his  genius 
and  inclinations.  The  lad's  insatiable  hunger  for  learning 
at  length  attracted  the  notice  of  the  good  Rector  Tappert, 
who,  struck  with  Winckelmann's  invincible  determination 
and  thirst  for  knowledge,  obtained  him  admission  to  the 
Latin  school  of  the  Grey  Friars.  There  he  had  access  to  a 
Dutch  edition  of  the  classics,  and  his  progress  now  became 
most  rapid,  the  lad  displaying  a  vast  capacity  for  know- 
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ledge  and  extraordinary  diligence.  By  and  by  the  pastor 
made  him  his  "famulus"  or  amanuensis,  and  took  him  into 
his  house,  giving  him  a  room  and  a  bed. 

The  change  from  the  miserable  hovel  which  his  father 
occupied  was  not  without  its  due  effect  upon  Winckel- 
mann.  Thus  early  his  tastes  seem  finally  and  irrevo- 
cably to  have  declared  themselves.  He  began  to  read 
with  an  object,  and  to  the  consternation  of  his  relatives 
and  the  dismay  of  the  rector  he  neglected  the  Holy 
Fathers  for  Herodotus  and  Homer.  The  vowelled  language 
of  Athens  became  a  passion — the  strongest  and  most 
absorbing  passion  of  his  life.  Like  Racine,  he  did  not 
escape  punishment  for  this  irreverential  preference,  but 
his  masters  failed  to  attain  the  desired  result. 

When  his  schoolmates  purchased  sweetmeats  this 
strange  boy  was  hoarding  his  pennies  in  order  to  buy 
those  books  which  were  absent  from  the  shelves  of  the 
school  library.  His  lonely  rambles  in  the  sandy  wastes  of 
the  Old  Mark  were  made  lovely  with  bright  imaginings. 
The  solitude  became  peopled  with  gods  and  heroes  and 
fair  shapes  of  the  old  time.  A  strange  and  wistful  sense 
of  something  lost,  ere  long  to  be  regained,  rather  than  an 
ambitious  desire  to  make  new  discoveries,  would  ever 
seem  to  have  informed  his  thoughts.  Child  as  he  was, 
his  irrepressible  genius  impelled  him  to  dig  for  ancient 
urns  in  the  friable  soil  of  the  Brandenburg  dunes,  thus 
directing  him  towards  the  antique  world  over  which  he 
was  destined  to  shed  an  imperishable  lustre.  Dwelling 
always  in  the  region  of  ideals,  the  glorious  past  soon  came 
to  seem  more  distinct  and  more  real  than  the  present. 

At  Stendal  he  was  hemmed  in  everywhere  save  on  the 
side  of  the  imagination,  and  Rector  Tappert,  recognising 
that  a  change  would  do  Winckelmann  much  good,  sent 
him  to  the  Kolnische  Stift  at  Berlin.  Here,  in  this 
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Gymnasium,  he  made  secure  the  foundations  of  his 
Hellenistic  learning.  It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  him 
that  at  this  time  his  mind  still  refused  to  be  led  in  the 
direction  of  Latin  and  theology,  or  otherwise  he  might  have 
remained  a  dominie  or  a  weak-kneed  divine  all  the  days 
of  his  life.  He  made  friends  at  this  place  who  encouraged 
him  in  his  Greek  studies,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Rector 
Bake ;  who,  when  Winckelmann  left  the  school  in  1736, 
ironically  qualified  him  in  his  certificate  as  "homo  vagus 
et  inconstans." 

It  was  to  Salzwedel  that  the  youth  proceeded  on  leaving 
Berlin,  where  he  found  the  masters  disgustingly  pedantic 
and  blind  to  the  unconquerable  forces  which  were 
impelling  Winckelmann  to  prosecute  his  studies  of  the 
ancients.  Yet,  despite  a  meagre  library  and  an  atmosphere 
in  the  highest  degree  inimical  to  his  advancement,  he 
bravely  struggled  on;  and  many  of  his  doings  at  this  period 
mark  the  buoyancy  of  his  character  and  the  indestructi- 
bility of  his  hopes.  Among  these  we  notice  a  journey  that 
he  made  to  Hamburg  in  order  that  he  might  handle  some 
valuable  editions  of  the  classics  before  their  dispersion — a 
pilgrimage  made  on  foot,  and  at  much  inconvenience.  The 
same  secret  magnetism  which  drew  him  to  that  city  urged 
him  also  to  make  a  similar  pilgrimage  to  Dresden  to 
inspect  the  fine  art  treasures  there. 

In  1737  he  returned  to  Stendal,  and  subsequently  went 
to  the  university  of  Halle,  entering  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  a  scanty  stipend 
and  the  free  board  granted  only  to  students  of  divinity. 
When  Goethe  described  Winckelmann  as  a  born  heathen 
he  was  not  very  far  wide  of  the  mark,  for  never  did  there 
exist  a  nature  more  opposed  by  all  its  instincts  to  Christian 
asceticism  than  that  of  him  who  was  one  day  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  worship  of  classicism.  For  a  time  he 
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attended  the  uninteresting  lectures,  but  he  soon  left  off 
and  applied  himself  still  more  strenuously  to  the  classics. 
The  study  of  Hebrew  afforded  him  relaxation  when  he 
grew  tired  of  his  translation  of  Herodotus.  Philology  and 
archaeology  also  occupied  him  in  the  university  libraries, 
where  he  ever  worked  with  that  wonderful,  dogged 
persistency  which  was  one  of  his  most  admirable 
characteristics.  Yet  here  Winckelmann,  the  votary  of  the 
gravest  of  intellectual  traditions,  could  get  nothing  from 
the  professional  guardians  of  learning  but  cool  neglect,  and 
even  had  to  witness  an  attempt  at  suppression. 

Before  leaving  Halle  he  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of 
bibliography  by  cataloguing  the  Chancellor's  library. 
The  clever  and  precise  way  in  which  he  did  his  work  pro- 
cured for  him  a  situation  as  tutor  at  Osterburg  Castle. 

A  year  in  this  refined  home,  under  the  genial  influence 
of  its  accomplished  chatelaine,  was  a  pleasant  change  from 
the  severities  of  his  student  life.  From  here  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Jena,  with  the  intention  of  studying 
medicine.  He  was  not  long  at  Jena  before  his  poverty- 
stricken  condition  compelled  him  to  set  out  on  foot  for 
Berlin,  ostensibly  to  seek  suitable  employment.  Before  he 
had  even  reached  Frankfort  he  had  to  turn  back,  finding 
himself  without  a  stiver.  He  appears  to  have  returned  to 
Halle,  where  almost  immediately  he  heard  that  a  tutor 
was  wanted  by  one  Lamprecht  at  Hadmersleben.  For  this 
post  he  at  once  applied  and  was  successful,  remaining  at 
Hadmersleben  sufficiently  long  to  form  a  romantic  friend- 
ship with  his  pupil,  young  Lamprecht,  and  to  study  the 
works  of  Bayle,  an  author  whose  influence  is  distinctly 
perceptible  in  all  Winckelmann's  writings. 

Thence  he  went  to  Seehausen,  where  he  had  obtained 
the  post  of  conrector.  Here,  in  this  dreary  place,  under 
the  pedantic  rector,  Paalzow,  Winckelmann  rusted  in 
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monotony  and  wretchedness,  leading  the  life  of  a  slave. 
Being  discovered  in  reading  Homer  in  church,  his  position 
was  made  more  and  more  oppressive.  His  duties  were  in- 
creased, and  he  was  condemned  to  an  endless  routine  of 
rudimentary  instruction.  This  left  him  no  time  for  his 
favourite  pursuits,  which  became,  therefore,  all  the  more 
vitally  necessary  to  him. 

At  this  juncture  the  iron  resolution  of  the  man  appears 
in  the  most  dramatic  light.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  escap- 
ing from  this  insufferable  bondage,  he  began  to  take  only 
half  the  usual  quantity  of  food  in  order  that  he  might  the 
sooner  save  enough  money  to  justify  his  quitting  the 
place.  His  biographers  have  drawn  for  us  painful  pictures 
of  Winckelmann's  self-denial  at  this  time.  During  one 
whole  winter  he  never  went  to  bed,  but  nightly  slept  for 
four  hours  only.  They  have  described  him  as  he  sat  in 
his  narrow  monastic  cell,  poring  over  some  little  parchment 
volume  of  Plutarch  or  Sophocles  at  four  o'clock  in  the  ter- 
rible small  hours  of  a  northern  winter.  There,  with  but  a 
sheepskin  for  his  covering  and  a  little  lamp  for  light  and 
warmth,  he  was  wont  to  sit  and  dream  of  the  sunny 
Ionian  sea  and  the  pine-clad  hills  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  midst  of  a  wild  white  wilderness  of  snow,  over  which 
the  bellowing  blast  blew  keen  from  the  frigid  east,  shaking 
the  worm-eaten  frames  of  his  dim  lattice  window,  as  the 
moon  slowly  sank  behind  the  round  massive  towers  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

By  the  practice  of  such  extraordinary  asceticism 
Winckelmann  became  the  great  Hellenist  whom  we  know. 
He  was  the  first,  after  Scaliger,  to  view  with  an  inward  eye 
the  ideas  and  truths  of  which  he  found  the  record  in 
Greek  authors.  It  now  became  a  habit  with  him  to  seize 
upon  facts  instead  of  abstractions — to  view  the  world  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  to  free  himself  from  the  suffocating 
atmosphere  of  books  about  books. 
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At  Seehausen,  too,  he  made  a  step  forward  in  culture  by 
renouncing  all  those  interests  not  directly  bearing  upon 
the  object  of  his  life.  He  gave  up  mathematics  and  law, 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  literature  of  the  arts. 
He  thus  multiplied  his  intellectual  forces  by  allowing 
nothing  to  enter  his  life  that  was  not  suffused  with  the 
glow  of  his  soul's  desire. 

His  servitude  at  Seehausen  was  of  five  years'  duration, 
during  a  great  portion  of  which  he  lived  on  bread,  cheese, 
and  water.  Whilst  inculcating  the  mysteries  of  the 
alphabet  into  the  muddy  brains  of  stupid  children  his 
longing  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  beauty  helped  to 
stimulate  and  support  him.  Day  by  day,  as  he  performed 
his  thankless  tasks,  this  deep  and  passionate  desire  was 
strenuously  working  in  his  heart,  and  the  splendid  similes 
of  Homer  were  humming  in  his  brain.  During  this  time 
of  penance  he  did  not  forget  to  be  filial,  and  his  slender 
purse  was  placed  at  the  disposition  of  his  parents  year 
by  year. 

Some  friendships  that  he  formed  helped  to  alleviate  his 
miseries,  and  at  last,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
place  in  the  beginning  of  1748,  an  avenue  of  comparative 
freedom  opened  up  before  him.  He  heard  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  library  of  Count  Biinau  at  Nothenitz,  near  Dresden. 
Biinau  was  devoted  to  the  collection  of  historical  docu- 
ments, and  usually  kept  several  assistants.  Winckelmann, 
fired  with  hope,  wrote  to  the  Count  a  most  pathetic  letter, 
couched  in  somewhat  unacademic  French,  setting  forth  his 
trials,  his  struggles,  and  his  aspirations,  and  praying  to  be 
engaged  in  the  historian's  library  in  no  matter  what  capa- 
city. In  this  letter  there  is  no  note  of  selfish  ambition:  it  is 
the  heart-felt  outpouring  of  one  who  feels  that  he  has  been 
sent  into  the  world  on  no  ordinary  mission,  and  that  he 
has  a  great  message  to  deliver.  Happily  this  epistle  was 
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not  without  due  effect ;  and,  by  engaging  him,  Count 
Biinau  delivered  Winckelmann  from  the  Egypt  in  which 
he  so  long  had  been  held  in  bondage. 

Here,  secure  in  the  consciousness  of  the  friendly  respect 
entertained  for  him  by  the  Count,  his  leisure  moments 
were  often  occupied  with  the  study  of  English  and  Italian 
writers.  Butler,  Pope,  Addison,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton 
were  read ;  he  was  also  in  close  communion  with  the  spirits 
of  Shaftesbury  and  Montaigne ;  thereby  gaining  that  clear, 
open  perception  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  other 
savants  of  his  day.  Then,  too,  he  made  periodical 
visits  to  the  collection  of  antiques  at  Dresden,  at 
that  time  the  centre  of  artistic  life  in  Germany. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  in  contact  with  Greek  life  only  as 
it  is  represented  in  books,  "  stirred,  even  inflamed,  by  them, 
yet  divining  beyond  their  words  an  unexpressed  pulsation 
of  sensuous  life."  At  Dresden  he  beholds  that  life  still 
fervent  in  the  relics  of  plastic  art ;  and  we  may  imagine 
his  transports  of  joy  when  he  came  at  last  face  to  face  with 
the  realisation  of  his  splendid  dreams,  when  he  first 
handled  those  Grecian  marbles  and  other  relics  of  bygone 
civilizations,  the  very  touch  of  which  communicated  to  him 
inexplicable  strength,  awaking  him  to  realities  of  the 
ancient  world,  theretofore  but  dimly  apprehended. 

Winckelmann  had  not  been  long  at  Nothenitz  before  he 
perceived  that,  although  his  post  was  secure  and  a  desir- 
able one,  it  offered  but  little  opportunity  of  advance- 
ment in  the  direction  to  which  his  ambition  pointed. 
Rome  had  always  attracted  him,  and  when  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  Archinto,  made  overtures  to  him  in  1752,  he 
accepted  the  ecclesiastic's  proposals,  and,  after  much 
uneasiness  and  hesitation,  consented  to  join  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  such  a  change  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Nuncio's  offer. 
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Now  that  his  hair  was  turning  grey,  consequent  upon  the 
privations  and  severe  studies  of  his  youth,  he  very  properly 
felt  that  his  first  and  holiest  duty  was  to  realise  his 
destiny,  and  to  develop  his  genius  ere  it  became  too  late. 
His  health,  as  well  as  his  spirit,  demanded  a  change  ;  and, 
as  almost  every  road  to  favour  and  distinction  was  open 
only  through  the  medium  of  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
Winckelmann  embraced  this  opportunity  with  the  mingled 
feelings  inevitable  to  such  a  critical  step.  His  decision 
was  not  hastily  taken,  for  he  did  not  cast  the  dust  of 
Protestantism  off  his  feet  until  the  llth  of  July,  1754. 
Great  efforts  of  sophistry  were  needed  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  deceive  himself  and  his  friends  with  regard 
to  the  real  state  of  his  feelings.  Even  when  he  was 
received  into  the  Papal  Communion,  his  apostacy  con- 
tinued to  give  him  much  concern,  but  his  conscience  was 
eased  by  the  ever-recurring  recollection  that  Rome  and 
her  treasures  were  open  to  him  in  no  other  way.  Perhaps 
he  also  reflected  that  while  Rome  had  reconciled  itself  to 
the  Renaissance,  the  Protestant  principle  in  art  had  cut 
off  Germany  from  the  tradition  of  beauty.  Beyond  these 
feelings  he  may  also  have  been  moved  by  some  dim  sense 
of  the  splendour  and  majesty,  the  antique — the  almost 
cosmic — strength  which  has  always  characterised  the 
Catholic  religion.  Yet,  remembering  the  trials  through 
which  the  neophyte  had  had  to  pass,  and  although  we 
may  agree  that,  judging  by  results,  the  means  justified 
the  end,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  at  this  crisis  Winckel- 
mann's  whole  behaviour  lacks  dignity.  His  special  virtue 
is  veracity.  His  transparent  nature  had  the  simplicity  of  the 
earlier  world ;  and,  therefore,  the  loss  of  absolute  sincerity 
must  have  been  acutely  felt.  Mr.  Pater  says  that  at  the 
bar  of  the  highest  criticism  he  is  more  than  absolved ;  and 
that  his  insincerity  was  only  one  incident  of  a  culture  in 
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which  the  moral  instinct  is  lost  in  the  artistic.  Winckel- 
mann  was  somewhat  of  a  hedonist,  and  probably  held  that 
the  aim  of  culture  should  be  to  attain  not  only  as  intense, 
but  as  complete,  a  life  as  possible. 

In  October,  1754,  he  left  Nothenitz,  and  went  to  Dresden 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  new  duties,  and  to  complete  and 
publish  his  book,  "  Thoughts  on  the  Imitation  of  Greek 
Works."  The  famous  Sistine  Madonna  had  just  arrived 
in  the  Saxon  capital,  and  for  a  time  Winckelmann  was 
much  occupied  in  studying  the  beauties  of  Raphael.  In 
this  labour  of  love  he  was  aided  by  Frederic  Oeser,  an 
artist  of  high  culture,  who  afterwards  became  Goethe's 
friend  and  master.  This  man  exercised  a  most  important 
influence  upon  Winckelmann's  life,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  he  owes  the  substance  of  his  first  work,  or  at 
least  its  transition  from  nebulosity  to  concrete  firmness,  to 
Oeser's  suggestions  ;  even  as  Lessing  owes  the  inspiration 
which  led  to  the  production  of  his  immortal  "  Laokoon  " 
to  Winckelmann's  "  Thoughts." 

This  book,  which  is  an  appeal  from  the  artificial  classi- 
cism of  the  day  to  the  study  of  the  antique,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Saxon  king,  and  Winckelmann's  reputation 
was  made. 

He  now  set  his  face  towards  the  South,  starting  for 
Rome  on  the  24th  of  September,  1755,  accompanied  by  a 
young  Jesuit.  Still  thrilling  with  the  recollection  of  the 
exquisitely  wild  beauty  of  the  Tyrol,  he  reached  the 
Eternal  City  in  November,  at  once  entering  into  a  simple 
Bohemian  life. 

In  fancy  we  can  see  him  in  the  balcony  of  his  lodgings, 
arm  in  arm  with  his  artist  friend  Mengs,  gazing  at  the 
suggestive  panorama  of  roofs  spread  out  below.  We  can 
see  him  in  the  German  cajfo  drinking  his  glass  of  good 
Orvieto  after  a  morning's  study  with  the  young  painters  in 
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the  Campodoglio,  the  wine  wetting  his  roqudaire  as  his 
hand  shakes  with  the  merriment  which  so  often  possessed 
him.  Moving  about  among  the  antiquities  of  the  city,  he 
would  often  exclaim,  "  I  have  come  into  the  world  and 
Italy  too  late."  For  a  while  he  was  dazed  by  the  evidences 
of  past  civilisations,  which  everywhere  met  his  eyes.  Like 
Dante,  passing  from  the  darkness  of  the  Inferno,  he  was 
filled  with  a  sharp  and  joyful  sense  of  light.  The 
repression  under  which  he  had  so  long  existed  was 
removed  at  last  and  his  spirit  rose  to  the  intel- 
lectual light  of  Hellenism  as  the  dew  rises  to  the  sun 
at  dawn.  Rome  became  a  passion  with  him;  the  subtle 
influences  of  the  city  absorbed  him.  Shady  laurel- 
woods  full  of  the  melody  of  nightingales ;  alleys  of  high 
dark  cypresses  over  which  the  white  moon  hung  in  the 
pearly  sky  of  evening;  the  rose-walks  shimmering  with 
dew  in  the  first  blushes  of  morning ;  orangeries  perfuming 
the  mid-day  air  in  gardens  such  as  those  of  the  Villa 
Ludovici,  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  the  Villa  Medici,  gave 
him  that  natural  consolation  so  necessary  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  artistic  temperament. 

In  the  shrubberies  of  the  Villa  Ludovici  Winckelmann 
had  the  unspeakable  felicity  of  discovering  the  celebrated 
colossal  Juno,  which  is  now  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  gardens  of  that  palace.  In  the  grounds  of  these 
several  villas  he  often  walked  with  the  painter 
Mengs,  who  found  in  this  earnest  antiquarian  the 
sympathetic  friend  he  needed,  and  in  return  for  his 
sympathy  the  erudite  artist  became  Winckelmann's 
teacher  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  Oeser,  helping  him 
with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  technique  and  his  fine 
feeling  for  the  antique.  One  was  the  complement  of  the 
other,  and  the  relation  of  these  two  men  from  first  to  last 
almost  realises  those  old  classical  ideas  of  friendship  of 
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which  Winckelmann  was  so  enamoured.  It  seems  tolerably 
clear  that  the  suggestion  of  his  greatest  work,  "  The 
History  of  Ancient  Art,"  was  the  outcome  of  this  associa- 
tion, for  he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  both  making  friends 
and  making  use  of  them. 

Fully  a  year  had  elapsed  before  the  ecclesiastics  evinced 
any  desire  to  approach  Winckelmann  in  order  to  redeem 
the  pledges  ma'de  to  him  by  their  representative  in  Saxony. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  introduced  to  Cardinal  Passionei, 
who  made  him  free  of  his  books  and  helped  him  in  other 
ways.  Eventually  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  Cardinal 
Archinto,  who  now  acted  as  Secretary  of  State.  This  new 
post  necessitated  a  residence  at  the  Cancellaria  Palace, 
where  he  assumed  a  priest's  dress  and  the  title  of  "  abbate." 
Then  followed  a  visit  to  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum, 
where  he  laboured  for  some  time  under  such  a  sky  as  had 
canopied  the  Grecian  scenes  which  had  so  long  blest  his 
dreams.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  he  proceeded  to 
Florence,  to  examine  and  to  catalogue  that  unique  collec- 
tion of  intagli  now  in  the  famous  gallery  of  the  Uffizi. 

The  loveliness  of  Florence  was  a  continual  wonder  to 
Winckelmann.  His  ten  months'  stay  in  that  city  was  a 
perpetual  feast  of  pleasure.  Here,  in  ancient  Tuscany, 
he  saw  and  studied  the  great  works  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo,  with  conflicting  and  confused  feelings  as 
to  their  merits  and  relation  to  classic  art.  Though  he 
admired  the  purity  of  form  and  the  vigour  of  Raphael,  he 
perhaps  somewhat  unjustly  declared  of  Michael  Angelo 
that  he  had  laid  the  foundations  and  constructed  the 
bridges  leading  to  vicious  taste  in  sculpture — fancying 
that  he  could  detect  an  Etruscan  spirit  in  his  works  and 
in  those  of  Donatello. 

When  he  again  returned  to  Rome,  Archinto  had  died, 
and  therefore  a  further  search  for  a  patron  became  neces- 
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sary:  and  now  his  former  benefactor  Giacomelli  again  came 
to  his  aid,  and  recommended  him  to  the  eminent  virtuoso 
Cardinal  Albani,  who  at  once  became  his  patron.  Not 
only  an  art  lover,  but  also  an  artist,  Albani  was  peculiarly 
able  to  appreciate  Winckelmann.  Patron  and  protege  be- 
came as  brothers,  and  more  than  brothers,  and  thus  it  was 
that  the  halcyon  days  of  Winckelmann's  life  were  so  hap- 
pily inaugurated. 

At  the  Villa  Albani  he  remained  for  some  eight  years — 
the  last,  the  serenest  years  of  his  life — in  which  the  sense 
of  insecurity  and  dependence  which  so  galled  the  noble 
Dante  at  Verona  was  fortunately  absent.  Too  long  had 

the  bread  he  had  to  eat 

Seemed  brackish. 

Now  he  was  esteemed  and  treated  as  an  equal  by  a  friend 
and  not  a  master. 

During  these  tranquil  days  he  once  more  met  Madame 
Mengs,  and  with  her  husband's  full  consent,  entered  into  a 
strange  relationship  with  that  fascinating  Italian ;  Mengs 
being  at  that  time  absent  in  Spain.  This  was  the  first  real 
love  affair  of  Winckelmann's  life,  and  the  most  extraordi- 
nary one  imaginable,  the  two  lovers  entering  into  a  written 
compact  concerning  an  exalted  species  of  friendship, 
"hitherto  perhaps  unknown,"  by  which  they  agreed  to 
respect  certain  limits,  in  spite  of  Mengs'  authorisation,  who 
wished  his  wife  to  continue  writing  love-letters  to  Winckel- 
mann after  she  had  rejoined  him.  Having  knowledge  of 
this  peculiar  connection,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
Winckelmann  writing,  about  this  time,  "  vixit  annos  sep- 
tem,"  as  the  sum  total  of  the  story  of  his  life. 

From  the  Villa  Albani,  at  different  periods,  the  following 
works  were  issued : — "  Die  Erklarung  schwerer  Piinkte  in 
der  Mythologie  und  in  den  Alterthumerin,"  the  "  Send- 
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schreiben  von  den  Herculanischen  Entdeckungen,"  the 
"  Nachrichten  von  den  neuesten  Herculanischen  Ent- 
deckungen," and  finally,  his  chef  d'oeuvre,  the  immortal 
"History  of  Ancient  Art."  This  memorable  production 
made  an  era  in  literature,  and  its  success  was  most 
important  and  complete.  After  a  reception  such  as  might 
have  tempted  most  authors  to  rest  on  their  laurels,  he 
continued  systematically  adding  to  and  improving  his 
work  under  the  deepening  sympathy  of  Albani. 

After  publishing  a  further  work :  "  Der  Versuch  einer 
Allegoric  besonders  fiir  die  Kunst,"  be  became  seized  with 
an  intense  longing  to  visit  his  old  friends  in  Germany, 
where  Goethe  and  many  others  awaited  his  coming  in  a 
fever  of  expectancy  and  delight.  He  departed  from  Rome 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1768,  in  the  company  of  the  dis- 
tinguished sculptor  Cavaceppi,  to  use  his  own  words,  simply 
intoxicated  with  joy  at  the  prospect  before  him. 

Yet  he  had  hardly  put  his  foot  on  German  ground 
before  he  was  unaccountably  seized  with  Heimweh.  Italy 
was  now  his  home — his  soul  being  there.  The  North 
repelled  him.  His  nostalgia  became  so  unbearable  that 
he  proposed  to  return  to  Rome.  Eventually,  however, 
Cavaceppi  prevailed  upon  him  to  proceed  as  far  as  Vienna, 
where  the  two  separated.  The  warm  reception  accorded 
to  Winckelmann  at  the  Austrian  capital,  by  the  Queen 
Maria  Theresa  and  others,  had  no  power  to  change  his 
plans.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  an  immediate — a  precipitate 
flight.  He  therefore  hurried  on  to  Trieste,  where,  from 
an  uncertain  cause,  he  was  delayed  some  days,  during 
which  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  Francesco 
Arcangeli,  who,  from  a  cook  had  degenerated  into  a  rogue 
and  a  vagabond.  Winckelmann  appears  to  have  treated 
this  man  with  much  confidence,  speaking  of  his  intentions 
and  showing  him  several  medals  and  gold  coins.  On  the 
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night  that  the  vessel  was  to  sail,  Arcangeli  entered  his 
room,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  leave.  The  fellow  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  examine  the  coins  and  medals,  and  whilst 
Winckelmann  was  stooping  to  reach  them  from  his 
travelling  chest,  Arcangeli  threw  a  noose  over  him.  A 
wild  struggle  ensued,  during  which  Winckelmann  was 
stabbed  five  times  in  the  breast  and  stomach.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  child,  whose  friendship  he  had  made  to 
beguile  the  delay,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  receiving  no 
answer,  gave  an  alarm. 

The  murderer  had  fled,  but  was  soon  captured,  and  he 
expiated  his  crime  by  being  broken  on  the  wheel  in  July, 
1768.  After  six  hours  torment,  Winckelmann  expired, 
subquent  to  his  receiving  the  sacraments  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  to  his  having  given  a  full  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  murder.  His  was  a  death  such  as  the 
gods  of  Greece  gave  to  those  who  were  devoted  to  them — 
an  end  swift  and  sudden,  which  cut  him  off'  in  the  pride  of 
his  life.  The  people  of  Trieste,  singularly  blind  to  his  rank 
and  merits,  threw  the  body  into  a  pauper's  grave.  But  he 
needed  no  splendid  obsequies,  for  he  was  then  already 
indisputably  great,  and  his  place  was  fixed  in  the  hearts 
of  most  men  of  culture.  "  He  has,"  says  Goethe,  "  the 
advantage  of  figuring  in  the  memory  of  posterity  as  one 
eternally  bold  and  strong,  for  the  image  in  which  one 
leaves  the  world  is  that  in  which  one  moves  among  the 
shadows." 

Although  it  was  not  ordained  that  Goethe  should  clasp 
his  hand  and  come  under  the  spell  of  his  personal 
magnetism,  Winckelmann  became  to  the  poet  something 
like  what  Virgil  was  to  Dante.  But  by  this  tragedy 
German  literary  history  seems  to  have  lost  the  chance  of 
one  of  those  renowned  associations,  the  very  thought  of 
which  becomes  an  incentive  to  high  endeavour. 
3 
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II. 

Winckelmann's  influence  upon  his  contemporaries,  the 
study  of  his  character  and  of  his  special  technical  attri- 
butes present  a  most  inviting  field.  The  consideration  of 
his  superb  gift  of  analysis  would  in  itself  form  a  subject 
impossible  to  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  article.  His  elasticity,  his  wholeness,  and  his 
intellectual  integrity  not  only  left  a  profound  trace  upon 
the  character  of  Goethe,  but  also  suffused  German 
literature  with  the  abiding  glow  which  now  lights  it. 
German  prose,  indeed,  dates  from  the  publication  of 
Winckelmann's  "  Thoughts,"  in  which  the  Sistine  Madonna 
and  the  Laokoon  are  depicted  in  a  style  and  language 
hitherto  unknown. 

Winckelmann  always  had  a  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
various  manifestations  of  Greek  art  amalgamated  under  one 
pervading  idea.  That  thought  occurs  often  in  his  works, 
and  is  more  and  more  urgently  expressed  in  his  later  than 
in  his  earlier  ones.  It  may  be  summed  up  thus :  "  The 
highest  beauty  is  in  God,  and  our  conception  of  human 
loveliness  becomes  more  and  more  perfect  as  it  is  realised 
in  harmony  with  the  highest  existence  that  is  conceived 
by  us  as  that  unity  and  individuality  which  we  distinguish 
from  matter.  This  idea  of  beauty  is  like  an  essence 
extracted  from  matter  by  great  heat ;  it  seems  to  beget 
unto  itself  a  creature  formed  after  the  likeness  of  the  first 
rational  creature  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  Divinity.  The 
shapes  of  such  a  figure  are  simple  and  flowing  and  various 
in  their  unity ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are  harmonious, 
precisely  as  a  sweet  and  pleasing  tone  can  be  extracted 
from  bodies  whose  parts  are  uniform.  All  beauty  is 
heightened  by  unity  and  simplicity,  as  in  everything  that 
we  say  or  do.  Simplicity  is  the  very  soul  of  art,  for  what- 
ever is  great  in  itself  is  still  farther  elevated  when  executed 
or  uttered  with  simplicity." 
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Winckelmann  holds  that  "the  art  of  antiquity,  to  be 
rightly,  understood,  must  be  grasped  in  its  entirety,  in  its 
essential  aim,  as  the  necessary  expression,  the  loftiest 
representation  of  the  human  spirit,  embodied  in  the 
highest  and  most  beautiful  of  earthly  forms.  Every 
individual  work  of  art  must  be  seen  to  be,  as  it 
were,  but  a  limb  or  function  of  this  extended  range  of 
artistic  possibility  and  endeavour,  and  be  estimated  only 
in  this  sense."  In  other  words,  he  sought  in  the  soul  for 
the  grand  motive  that  vitalises  Greek  art,  and  in  Nature, 
developed  and  undeveloped,  for  proofs  and  tests  of  the 
beauty  of  form. 

It  is  characteristic  of  his  minute  observations  that  we 
should  find  him  writing  whole  chapters  in  the  spirit  of 
this  sentence :  "  The  forms  of  a  beautiful  body  are  deter- 
mined by  lines  the  centre  of  which  is  constantly  changing, 
and  which  if  continued  would  never  describe  circles.  They 
are  consequently  at  once  more  simple  and  more  complex 
than  a  circle,  which,  however  large  or  small,  has  always 
the  same  centre,  and  either  includes  others  or  is  included 
in  others." 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  Winckelmann's  genius  may 
be  gained  by  the  study  of  his  "  History  of  Ancient  Art  " 
and  his  preface  to  the  Monumenti.  Herein  he  tabulates 
works  and  distinguishes  epochs  in  art  in  a  manner  before 
unknown.  Establishing  enthusiasm  as  the  true  starting- 
point  of  the  historian,  he  develops  the  two  great  funda- 
mental ideas  which  he  had  already  evolved  in  his 
"  Thoughts  " — Ideality  and  Placid  Grandeur. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  under  the  first  of  these  two 
ideas,  works  of  art  are  but  a  reflection  of  the  Divine,  and 
should  represent  "general  ideas  and  things  not  of  the 
senses."  In  other  words,  art  was  to  produce  mere  abstrac- 
tions, and  every  trace  of  individuality  had  to  be  abolished 
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from  them  as  though  it  were  inimical  to  their  beauty. 
Living  in  an  age  of  dramatic  sculpture,  he  was  the  first  to 
raise  his  voice  against  all  endeavours  to  give  permanence 
to  elusive  emotion  of  the  soul,  and  the  materialisation  of 
feelings  or  thoughts ;  but  he  went  still  further  when  he 
asserted  that  ideality  of  form  consists  in  generality  of  type 
This  he  calls  "  indetermination,"  i.e.  a  thing  whose  shape 
is  described  by  such  lines  and  points  as  alone  constitute 
beauty.  It  is  true,  he  adds,  that  beauty  ought  to  be  put 
"into  a  state  of  action  and  passion."  Yet  this  action  and 
this  passion,  which  he  also  calls  expression,  must  be  of  a 
kind  which  does  not  change  the  general  typical  character  of 
beauty ;  for  the  idea  of  elevated  beauty  can  be  engendered 
only  by  silent  abstract  contemplation  of  the  individual ; 
and  it  is  la  placidezza  senza  alterezza  e  perturbazione 
which  the  ancients  lent  their  deities.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  idea  of  "placid  grandeur"  connects  itself  with 
the  same  order  of  ideas  as  the  generality,  simplicity,  and 
unity  which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  Winckelmann's 
doctrine,  according  to  which  "  the  truly  beautiful  is  one 
and  never  can  be  multiple." 

There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Winckel- 
mann's theory,  for,  if  we  take  a  work  of  Greek  art,  such  as 
the  Venus  di  Milo,  we  find  in  it  no  symbolical  significance 
or  suggestion  of  anything  beyond  its  own  triumphant 
beauty.  The  mind  begins  and  ends  with  the  finite  image, 
yet  loses  no  part  of  the  spiritual  motive.  That  motive  is 
not  lightly  and  loosely  attached  to  the  sensuous  form,  as 
the  meaning  to  the  allegory ;  but  saturates  and  is  identical 
with  it.  Nevertheless,  Winckelmann's  argumentation  of 
this  vague  principle  is  likewise  unsatisfactorily  vague ;  for 
no  one  can  be  less  deft  than  he  when  he  arrives  in  the 
regions  of  philosophy.  He  saw  this  abstract  beauty  in 
outline  alone,  which  is,  in  itself,  an  abstraction  without 
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any  reality.  "  Speaking  of  the  drawing  of  the  Greeks,"  he 
says,  "is  equivalent  to  treating  of  beauty  in  all  its  parts." 
Mankind,  nevertheless,  could  not  attain  this  standard  of 
beauty  all  at  once,  but  always  has  had  to  proceed  to  it  by 
slow  degrees.  Hence  the  different  periods  in  art;  "the 
beautiful"  coming  after  "the  ancient"  and  "the  grand 
style,"  and  being  only  the  latest  fruit  of  a  mature  experi- 
ence. Of  course,  this  theory  is  not  defensible  at  all  points; 
such  abstract  idealism  is  unfitted  to  account  for  or  to 
inspire  true  art;  and  indeed  Winckelmann  himself  was 
far  too  great  an  artist  at  heart  to  remain  long  satisfied 
with  this  empty  vagueness.  Moreover,  he  was  too  sincere 
not  to  learn,  and  too  frank  not  to  own  that  he  did  learn. 
Whenever  he  could  contrive  to  forget  this  chilly  philo- 
sophy, which  was  quite  unsuited  to  him,  he  invariably  hit 
the  right  point.  The  ideal  beauty  which  he  maintained 
never,  or  at  least  no  longer,  existed,  was  immediately 
recognised  by  him  whenever  he  met  with  it ;  and  he  even 
owned  to  having  seen  "  living  Niobes  and  Apollos  from  the 
Vatican "  at  several  places  in  Italy,  "  who  bore  a  perfect 
resemblance  to  the  heads  of  the  sublimest  type  of  beauty." 
Greek  forms  he  also  saw  at  Naples. 

He  finishes,  moreover,  by  indirectly  admitting  that,  with 
all  his  definitions,  he  defined  very  little,  indeed;  that 
beauty  is  one  of  "Nature's  great  mysteries,"  that  it  is 
superior  to  our  intelligence,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  sight  he  himself  possessed  in 
so  eminent  a  degree  in  order  to  see  it  at  all. 

The  modern  spirit  cannot  be  satisfied  with  such  conces- 
sions as  Winckelmann  makes  when  he  admits  that  the 
ideal  type  really  existed  and  still  continues  to  exist  in 
Southern  Europe.  His  argument  is  untenable  even  when 
thus  reduced,  because  it  rests  upon  form  and  accident 
instead  of  upon  substance.  Still  to  any  one  reading 
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between  the  lines,  his  views  have  never  anywhere  the 
presumption  of  finality. 

The  secret  of  consummate  artistic  beauty  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  purely  hypothetical  perfection  of  the  Greeks, 
but  in  their  whole  turn  of  mind.  It  was  not  that  famous 
"  Greek  liberty  which  alone  could  make  art  prosper,"  as  all 
the  arts  have  likewise  flourished  in  despotically  governed 
states.  The  true  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks 
lay  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture 
united  to  an  almost  primitive  simplicity  of  life.  Modern 
existence  is  altogether  too  artificial;  our  clothes,  recrea- 
tions, dwellings  and  education  are  also  artificial.  We  no 
longer  derive  our  elementary  notions  from  the  living  com- 
munications of  teachers,  but  from  books.  In  other  words, 
with  us  abstraction  precedes  intuition,  and  we  are,  there- 
fore, no  longer  childlike,  innocent,  and  natural ;  for  the 
mind  dominates  the  body.  By  the  coincidence  of  high 
culture  and  primitive  simplicity  alone  is  true  art  produced. 
This  in  itself  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  the  Greece  of 
Plato  and  Praxiteles,  nor  must  we  seek  for  its  source  either 
in  a  highly  problematical  political  freedom,  or  in  the 
beauty  of  the  Greek  type,  which  to  this  day  has  survived 
the  complete  decay  of  art  in  Greece  as  in  Italy. 

The  merits  of  the  History  remain  no  less  incontestable ; 
not  only  because  the  work  is  replete  with  observation  and 
admirable  definitions,  such  as  that  of  Portrait  Painting 
and  that  of  The  Graceful ;  not  only  because  it  introduced 
the  historical  principle  into  the  study  of  art,  but  because 
it  establishes  the  different  periods  in  art  so  thoroughly, 
that  to  this  day  we  implicitly  accept  Winckelmann's  defi- 
nitions of  them. 

In  considering  the  history  as  a  whole,  we  find  it  has  lost 
so  little  in  the  course  of  time  that  it  may  still  serve  us 
as  a  sure  foundation  for  all  works  upon  Hellenic  beauty. 
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And  we  must  remember  that  since  Winckelmann's  time 
many  of  the  most  significant  examples  of  ancient  statuary 
have  been  submitted  to  criticism.  He  had  seen  little  or 
nothing  of  what  we  ascribe  to  the  age  of  Phidias,  and  his 
conception  of  Greek  art  tends  rather  to  put  the  mere 
elegance  of  imperial  society  in  place  of  the  severe  and 
chastened  grace  of  the  palaestra.  For  the  most  part,  he 
had  to  penetrate  to  Greek  art  through  copies,  imitations, 
and  later  Roman  work  itself ;  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  turbid  medium  has  left  in  his  actual  results  much 
that  a  more  privileged  criticism  can  correct.  The  merit 
of  his  history  in  our  eyes  is  certainly  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  recollection  that  the  Hercules  of  the 
Vatican,  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Sleeping  Faun, 
and  the  ^Eginetan  sculptures  were  all  unknown  to  him. 

The  artistic  aspirations  of  the  Greeks  undoubtedly 
assumed  their  highest  concrete  shape  in  sculpture. 
Although  limited  to  pure  form,  this  art  gives  more  than  it 
loses  by  the  limitation.  In  sculpture  one  sees  the  human 
being  in  an  attitude  of  immutability — in  the  placidity  of 
unchangeable  attributes.  Let  me  ask  you  to  hew  from  the 
earth  a  plinth  of  marble,  and  endeavour  to  leave  the 
impress  of  your  individuality  upon  it.  Remember,  as  you 
fashion  it  into  fair  outlines,  that  it  is  not  the  special 
situation,  but  the  type — the  general  character  of  the 
subject  to  be  delineated — that  is  all-important.  You  must 
also  remember  that,  although  in  poetry  and  painting  the 
situation  predominates  over  the  character,  in  sculpture  the 
character  predominates  over  the  situation.  Owing  to  the 
limitations  of  the  material  form  of  sculpture,  you  have  to 
choose  from  a  select  number  of  types,  each  intrinsically 
interesting.  These  types  are  thus  interesting  because  their 
immobile  beauty  is  not  dependent  upon  any  special 
situation  or  effect.  They  are  interesting  independently  of 
any  dramatic  attitude  into  which  they  may  be  thrown. 
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If  you  succeed  in  presenting  one  of  these  types  in  its 
essential  lines,  and  perfect  unity  of  parts,  you  will  have 
penetrated  to  the  secret  of  the  power  of  sculpture. 

Not  by  an  accumulation  of  detail  can  this  be  done, 
however ;  on  the  other  hand,  simplicity  of  execution  must 
be  rigidly  observed.  There  must  be  no  straining  after 
extraneous  effects ;  no  hint  of  the  banalities  of  life ; 
nothing  that  reminds  the  observer  of  what  is  trivial,  low, 
and  mean ;  and  there  must  be  no  suggestion  of  con- 
ventionality. All  such  distractions  must  be  carefully 
eliminated,  and  your  whole  effort  must  be  towards  producing 
a  presentment  of  one  of  the  highest  types  of  humanity. 
By  thus  rejecting  the  distracting  influences,  you  will 
produce  a  work  of  art  that  is  informed  with  the  Hellenic 
Heiterkeit  and  universality.  The  result  of  your  labours 
will  be  a  creation  whose  reposeful  features  are  ignorant  of 
every  trace  of  action  and  consuming  desires ;  a  form 
bearing  not  only  the  impress  of  your  own  soul,  but  also 
some  hint  of  man's  connection  with  the  greatest  of  all 
sculptors — the  Omnipresent  Deity. 

In  the  figure  which  you  have  carved,  the  restlessness  of 
humanity  will  be  contrasted  with  the  serenity  of  Divinity, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  man's  nature.  You  will  perceive  an  object 
entirely  independent  of  the  accidents  of  human  life ;  an 
object  which  excites  wonder,  pleasure,  and,  perhaps,  a 
little  awe  ;  a  material  shape  in  which  the  inherent  Godhead 
is  revealed.  You  will  have  succeeded  in  giving  life  to  a 
block  of  stone ;  an  unsentient,  but  nevertheless,  real  life  ; 
an  individuality  virile  though  immobile — full  of  the  happy 
repose,  the  universal  breadth  and  strength  which  are  the 
supreme  characteristics  of  the  Hellenic  ideal. 

You  cannot  attain  this  generality,  this  breadth,  this 
beautiful  and  divine  repose,  by  careless  observation,  by 
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narrow  and  unstudious  reflections,  or  by  weak  and  hesitant 
execution.  Men  practising  art  with  such  methods  have 
sometimes  called  for  recognition  on  the  plea  of  being 
"  broad  or  general."  But  Hellenic  breadth,  placidity,  and 
universality  spring  from  the  most  painstaking  labour,  the 
most  determined  health  and  strength,  from  the  most 
beautiful  optimism,  from  the  most  chastened  and  vital 
morality,  and  from  a  culture  at  once  simple,  severe, 
analytical,  and  profound.  It  is  culture  such  as  this,  with 
its  increasing  forces,  its  clarified  thoughts,  and  its  mar- 
vellous concentration  that  produces  in  sculpture  certain 
suggestive  types  which  have  eternal  life  in  the  mind  of 
man. 

Sculpture  deals  more  exclusively  than  any  other  art 
and  ought  in  its  higher  manifestations  to  deal  only  with 
animal  form.  Its  effect,  of  course,  is  greatest  when  con- 
fined to  the  nude.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
beautiful  than  the  naked  human  figure  in  a  high  state  of 
perfection  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  wonderful, 
and  it  is  in  itself  one  entire  medium  of  spiritual  speech. 

The  law  of  repression  (to  which  we  have  alluded)  in 
every  direction  keeps  passion  always  below  that  degree  ol 
intensity  at  which  it  is  necessarily  transitory ;  never 
causing  the  features  to  assume  the  appearance  of  rage,  of 
love,  of  surprise,  or  fear.  The  imitation  of  classical  plastic 
art  is  thus  severely  limited,  and,  endless  as  are  the  atti- 
tudes of  Greek  sculpture,  exquisite  as  is  the  invention  of 
that  nation  in  this  direction,  the  actions  and  situations  it 
permits  are  simple  and  few.  Above  all,  the  Hellenic  ideal 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  grotesque  and  but  little 
with  the  allegorical,  and  it  allows  human  emotion  to  beat 
gently  upon  the  surface  of  the  individual  form,  which 
loses  by  it  nothing  of  its  deep  central  placidity,  its  perfect 
beauty  of  proportion,  or  its  universal  breadth  and  repose. 
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Thus  reduced  to  small  proportions,  the  foregoing  may 
be  taken  to  be  a  brief  exposition  of  Winckelmann's  ideas  in 
regard  to  sculpture. 

We  have  already  considered  the  question  of  the  applica- 
bility of  such  rules  to  modern  times.  Ours  is  not  an  age 
of  repose ;  modern  culture  has  delevoped  a  strange  and 
false  delicacy  which  shrinks  from  the  nude,  and,  indeed, 
from  much  that  is  virile,  primeval,  and  strong. 

The  art  of  the  Greeks  was  not  an  indelicate  or  an 
immoral  art.  In  their  eyes  there  was  nothing  indecorous 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  body  within  due  limits  of  decency. 
There  is  much  more  indecency  in  a  modern  ballet  or 
pantomime  than  there  was  in  the  Olympian  games ;  and 
even  when  Phryne  rose  from  the  water  hi  sight  of 
assembled  Greece,  beautiful  and  glowing  and  absolutely 
naked,  there  was  reverence,  not  lewdness,  in  the  gaze  of 
the  multitude.  Recognising  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
human  form  of  which  man  need  be  ashamed,  the  Hellenes 
devoted  themselves  to  its  development.  Winckelmann 
says  that:  "By  no  people  has  beauty  been  so  highly 
esteemed  as  by  the  Greeks.  The  priests  of  a  youthful 
Jupiter  at  Mgse,  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo,  and  the  priest, 
who  at  Tanagra  led  the  procession  of  Mercury,  bearing  a 
lamb  upon  his  shoulders,  were  always  youths  to  whom  the 
prize  of  beauty  had  been  accorded.  In  an  ancient  song, 
ascribed  to  Simonides  or  Epicharmus,  of  four  wishes,  the 
first  was  health,  the  second  was  beauty.  Monuments  have 
been  erected  in  certain  towns  in  honour  of  the  dis- 
tinguished beauty  of  strangers.  And  as  beauty  was  so 
longed  for  and  prized  by  the  Greeks,  every  beautiful 
person  sought  to  become  known  to  the  people  by  this 
distinction,  and  above  all,  to  approve  himself  to  the 
artists,  because  they  awarded  the  prize;  and  this  desire 
was  for  the  artists  an  opportunity  of  having  supreme 
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beauty  ever  before  their  eyes.  Beauty  even  gave  a  right 
to  fame ;  and  we  find  in  Greek  histories  the  most  beautiful 
people  distinguished.  Some  were  famous  for  the  beauty 
of  one  single  part  of  their  form,  as  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
for  his  beautiful  eyebrows,  was  called  apn-o/3Ae<£a/3os.  It 
seem  to  have  been  thought  that  the  procreation  of 
beautiful  children  might  be  promoted  by  prizes ;  this  is 
shown  by  the  existence  of  contests  for  beauty,  which  in 
ancient  times  were  established  by  Cypselus,  King  of 
Arcadia,  by  the  river  Alpheus ;  and  at  the  feast  of  Apollo 
of  Philse  a  prize  was  offered  to  the  youths  for  the  deftest 
kiss.  This  was  decided  by  an  umpire ;  as  also  at  Megara, 
by  the  grave  of  Diocles.  At  Sparta  and  at  Lesbos,  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  among  the  Parrhasii,  there  were 
contests  for  beauty  among  women.  The  general  esteem 
for  beauty  went  so  far,  that  the  Spartan  women  set  up  in 
their  bedchambers,  a  Nireus,  a  Narcissus,  or  a  Hyacinth, 
that  they  might  bear  beautiful  children." 

This  masterly  piece  of  divinatory  erudition  displays  to 
us  the  pure  and  healthy  temperament  of  the  antique 
world.  To  the  old  parable  of  the  talents  we  are  too  apt  to 
apply  a  mental  rather  than  a  physical  significance.  But 
his  physical  no  less  than  his  mental  defections  are 
inevitably  brought  home  to  man.  To  the  Greeks  it  became 
apparent  that  being  endowed  with  the  treasure  of  a 
beautiful  form,  they  must  keep  it  in  a  high  state  of 
perfection,  in  order  to  gain  favour  with  the  gods,  and  out 
of  that  feeling  sprang  the  glorious  sculpture  which  still 
remains  at  once  our  delight  and  envy.  For  we  cannot  but 
envy  that  ancient  people  a  civilisation  which  made  Athens 
not  only  more  beautiful,  but  wiser,  healthier,  and  happier 
than  our  great  London  of  to-day. 

The  Greek  spirit  still  lives,  though  it  be  in  its  grave. 
The  beauty  of  the  palaestra  and  the  beauty  of  the  artist's 
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studio  shall  yet  once  more  react  on  each  other.  Even 
now,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  renascence  of  athletics, 
the  playfields  of  Britain  could  furnish  our  artists  with 
forms  which  would  compare  favourably  with  the  Apollo 
Belvidere. 

Gymnastic,  which  with  the  Greeks,  originated  as  part  of 
a  healthy  and  intelligent  religious  ritual,  has  taken  its 
proper  place  in  these  latter  days,  and  coming  generations 
shall  once  more  recommend  themselves  to  the  gods  by 
becoming  swift  and  sinewy,  and  fair  and  flushed  like  them. 
And  the  flaccid  degenerate  youth  of  modern  Athens, 
perfumed  with  bergamot,  and  anointed  with  bear's  grease 
in  lieu  of  the  honest  Attic  oil  of  their  ancestors,  may  yet 
strive  to  rival  the  old  gods,  and  their  increased  beauty  may 
pass  back  into  them. 

The  civilisation  which  produced  the  following  exquisite 
lines  has  surely  a  great  future  before  it : — 

White  through  the  azure, 

The  purple  bluenesa, 

Of  Nemi's  waters 

The  swimmer  goeth. 

Ivory-white,  or  wan  white  as  roses 

Yellowed  and  tanned  by  the  suns  of  the  Orient, 

His  strong  limbs  sever  the  violet  hollows  ; 

A  shimmer  of  white  fantastic  motions 

Wavering  deep  through  the  lake  as  he  swimmeth. 

Like  gorse  in  the  sunlight  the  gold  of  his  yellow  hair, 

Yellow  with  sunshine  and  bright  as  with  dewdrops, 

Spray  of  the  waters  flung  back  as  he  tosseth 

His  head  i*  the  sunlight  in  the  midst  of  his  laughter  : 

Red  o'er  his  body,  blossom-white  'mid  the  blueness, 

And  trailing  behind  him  in  glory  of  scarlet, 

A  branch  of  the  red-berried  ash  of  the  mountains. 

There  is  equal  beauty  in  this  picture,  which  also  illus- 
trates the  Greek  feeling : — 
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Out  from  the  gloom 

Of  the  mountain  valley, 

Where  cliffs  of  basalt 

Make  noontide  twilight, 

And  where  the  grey  bat 

Swingeth  his  heavy  wings, 

And  echo  reverberates 

The  screams  of  the  falcons  : 

Where  naught  else  soundeth 

Save  the  surge  or  the  moaning 

Of  mountain-winds, 

Or  the  long  crash  and  rattle 

Of  falling  stones 

Spurned  by  the  hill  fox, 

Seeking  his  hollow  lair  ; 

Out  from  the  gorge 

Into  the  sunlight, 

To  the  glowing  world, 

To  the  flowers  and  the  birds 

And  the  west  wind  laden 

With  the  breaths  of  rosemary,  basil,  and  thyme  — 

Comes  the  white  rider, 

The  naked  youth, 

Glowing  like  ivory 

In  the  yellow  sunshine. 

Beautiful,  beautiful  this  youth  of  the  mountain, 

Laughing  low  as  he  rideth 

Forth  to  the  sunlight, 

The  scarlet  poppies  agleam  in  his  tresses 

Dark  as  the  thick-cluster'd  grapes  of  the  ivy  ; 

While  over  the  foam 

Of  the  sea  of  narcissi, 

And  high  through  the  surf 

Of  the  asphodels, 

Trampleth  and  snorteth 

From  his  blood-red  nostrils, 

The  cream-white  stallion. 

In  these  extracts  from  Sharpe's  poems  there  is  a  true 
and  charming  note  of  modernity,  and  we  find  a  similar 
sentiment  expressed  in  much  of  our  contemporary  litera- 
ture. Here  we  have  some  faint  suggestion  of  a  hedonism 
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which  seeks  only  to  establish  the  right  to  enjoy  the  natural 
prerogatives  of  man.  To  take  delight  in  beauty,  to  make 
every  moment  full  and  round  and  overflowing  with  the 
poetry  of  existence,  that  is  the  true  doctrine.  Such,  it 
appears  to  me,  was  the  end  towards  which  Winckelmann 
was  ever  striving ;  for  he  considered  beauty  and  strength 
to  be  the  source  of  all  religious  feeling  ;  and  although  we 
cannot  attribute  to  him  the  renaissance  of  physical  activity 
which  has  now  come  upon  us,  we  must  surely  recognise 
that  his  work  was  one  of  the  connecting  links  in  the 
mental  process  which  has  wrought  the  reformation. 

Art  has  real  life.  It  is  vital  in  proportion  to  its 
influence.  Edison  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  every 
atom  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  has  intelligence.  The 
consciousness  which  possesses  animal  forms  is  the  only  life 
which  we  are  able  intelligently  to  apprehend.  But  there 
is  a  life  in  inorganic  and  so-called  inanimate  substances, 
whose  effects  we  can  perceive,  but  whose  functions  we  are 
unable  to  understand.  Electricity  is  one  evidence  of  the 
vitality  of  matter ;  but  science  may  yet  have  other  and 
still  more  wonderful  disclosures  to  make  to  us. 

Every  atom  of  which  a  statue  is  composed  is  in  constant 
motion.  Had  we  eyes  sufficiently  strong  we  might  see 
the  molecules  moving  in  the  mass.  So  that  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  suppose  that,  beyond  the  mere  mental  or 
aesthetic  pleasure  afforded  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
beautiful  statue,  there  is  also  a  subtle  influence  com- 
municable by  touch.  At  any  rate  it  would  appear  that 
after  Winckelmann  had  first  handled  Greek  marbles  at 
Dresden  he  became  possessed  with  a  fully  expanded  power 
hitherto  dormant  in  him. 

Though  far  off  in  time,  and  most  remote  in  situation, 
Winckelmann  thenceforward  felt  the  blood  of  ancient 
Greece  thrill  the  languid  currents  of  his  veins.  There- 
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after  he  vividly  realised  the  life  of  that  glorious  epoch 
almost  as  if  he  had  been  the  confidant  of  Plato,  or  the 
boon  companion  of  Sophocles.  The  moment  he  begins  to 
handle  the  remains  of  Hellenic  plastic  art,  this  divinatory 
power  assumes  a  triumphant  aspect.  He  is  at  once 
strangely  familiar  with  all  the  phases  and  the  meanings  of 
the  Greek  cult.  From  the  slender  basis  of  a  few  facts 
which  he  has  been  able  to  glean  from  musty  books,  he  is 
now  permitted  to  divine  the  temperament  of  the  antique 
world,  and  in  this  divination  there  is  possibly  more  of 
recollection  than  of  assumption.  The  touch  of  those  cold 
marbles,  buried  a  long  age  in  the  silent  earth,  supplies 
him  with  the  suggestion  of  something  which  he  had  ever 
been  unconsciously  seeking ;  the  hint  once  given,  his  life 
is  ever  afterwards  passed  in  shedding  stronger  and  still 
stronger  light  on  those  perceptions  which  in  their  utmost 
nebulosity  thrilled  him  during  the  solitary  wanderings  of 
his  boyhood  on  the  Brandenburg  dunes. 

That  the  Hellenic  tradition  is  able  to  satisfy  some  vital 
requirement  of  our  nature  is  evidenced  by  the  testimony 
which  Winckelmann  contributes  as  an  isolated  man  of 
genius,  and  also  by  the  general  history  of  culture. 
Hellenism  is  no  empty  word,  no  mere  element  in  our 
mental  activity ;  it  is  a  conscious  tradition  of  our  intellec- 
tual existence.  Lying  at  the  root  of  our  philosophy,  our 
art,  our  poetry,  and  even  of  our  language,  Hellenism 
ever  and  anon  springs  into  lusty  activity  like  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano. 

And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  For  the  nearer  we  attain 
to  the  naivete",  the  strength,  the  beauty,  the  health,  and 
the  general  tone  of  that  joyous  existence  which  charac- 
terised ancient  Greece,  the  better  will  it  be  for  us,  not 
only  in  our  art,  but  also  in  the  domestic  phases  of  our 
lives. 
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Such  an  expression  of  opinion  is  consonant  with  a 
sincere  admiration  for  modern  art.  Yet  the  progressive 
age  in  which  we  live  has  still  much  to  learn  from  the  art 
of  past  civilisations.  Our  architecture  often  offends  the 
eye,  our  clothing  is  generally  hideous,  the  smoky  atmo- 
sphere of  our  large  towns  is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation ; 
many  of  our  indoor  recreations  are  inimical  to  health,  and 
our  neglect  of  ventilation  is  absolutely  amazing.  These 
form  only  a  trifling  part  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
we  moderns  labour,  and  which  make  our  age  compare  un- 
favourably with  the  highest  period  of  Greek  culture. 
Sooner  or  later  we  shall  attain  to  a  more  healthy,  to  a 
more  ideal  existence,  and  the  contemplation  of  ancient  art 
will  be  no  inconsiderable  force  in  the  introduction  of  this 
amelioration  of  life.* 


*  The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  several  authorities  whom 
he  baa  consulted,  notably  Hillebrand,  Pater  and  Japp. 


JOHN    VAREY'S    CASH-BOOK. 

BY   JOHN   MORTIMER. 

ALL  that  I  know  of  John  Varey  I  have  gleaned  from 
his  cash-book,  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands 
by  Mr.  Charles  Roeder,  a  gentleman  who,  though  of 
foreign  birth,  displays  an  amount  of  interest  in  local 
lore — literary,  social,  and  antiquarian — which  should  put 
to  shame  some  of  us  upon  whom  such  matters  have 
naturally  more  immediate  and  legitimate  claims.  The 
manuscript  of  which  I  have  thus  obtained  temporary 
possession  is  a  faded-looking  little  volume  in  grey  boards, 
which  contains  the  personal  accounts  of  its  author  duly 
recorded  within  columns  ruled  by  himself  on  the  blank 
pages,  and  representing  a  period  extending  from  March  4, 
1780,  to  January  2,  1786.  The  volume  is  evidently  an 
odd  one,  belonging  probably  to  a  series,  for  it  begins  with 
a  balance  brought  forward  from  an  earlier  book,  and  ends 
with  a  note  of  a  similar  transfer  to  a  new  one.  Regarding 
John  Varey's  book-keeping,  it  may  be  said  that  he  had  a 
style  of  his  own;  the  transactions,  whether  debit  or 
credit,  follow  each  other  consecutively,  in  a  descriptive 
form,  on  the  left-hand  page,  the  amounts  being  separated 
into  receipts  and  payments,  and  duly  arranged  in  the 
parallel  columns  on  the  opposite  page,  where  there  is 
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ample  space  for  marginal  notes.  John  Yarey's  hand- 
writing is  marked  by  neatness,  combined  with  a  playful 
disposition  to  indulge  occasionally  in  graceful  little  curves 
among  the  capital  letters,  but  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  grave  and  sedate.  His  spelling  is  not  always  cor- 
rect, but  with  a  tendency  to  increased  correctness  as  he 
proceeds  with  his  journal.  He  sometimes  indulges  in 
variations  of  the  same  word,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  he 
frequently  spells  the  word  "fent"  thus,  "ffent."  To  help 
him  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  language  he  is  using 
we  find  that  he  possessed  himself  of  an  English  Grammar, 
for  which  he  tells  us  he  paid  Mr.  Harrop  one  shilling  and 
sixpence.  Probably  this  Mr.  Harrop  was  the  well-known 
stationer  of  Market  Place,  Manchester. 

In  an  ordinary  way  account  books,  especially  of  the 
mercantile  sort,  are  not  the  kind  of  volumes  from  which 
we  expect  to  extract  much  that  is  of  literary  or  biogra- 
phical interest.  They  are  the  despised  and  disregarded 
among  books,  not  to  be  looked  for  upon  stalls,  or,  if  found 
there,  and  a  man  should  turn  the  leaf,  it  will  be  but  to 
close  it  again.  John  Varey's  cash-book,  however,  is  an 
exception  in  this  regard.  Being  of  a  personal  nature,  the 
entries  relate  to  the  daily  life  of  the  chronicler,  and 
possessing,  as  they  do  in  this  case,  a  peculiar  quaintness, 
a  precise  fidelity,  and  even  fulness,  of  statement,  and  by 
virtue,  moreover,  of  a  certain  illuminating  quality  of  the 
narrative  kind,  which  belongs  rather  to  the  diary  than  the 
cash-book,  they  become  something  more  than  merely 
barren  debits  or  credits.  We  read  between  the  written 
lines,  and  the  figures  become  for  us  eloquent.  When  John 
Varey,  careful  and  painstaking  man  that  he  was,  being 
anxious  to  give  an  accurate  account  to  the  minutest 
particular  of  the  monies  that  came  into,  or  went  out  of, 
his  possession,  made  his  entries  in  this  journal  of  his — a 
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single  item  of  a  halfpenny  being  found  not  too  insignifi- 
cant for  the  record — he,  doubtless,  had  no  idea  that  the 
result  would  be  subjected  to  a  literary  examination  and 
audit  when  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed.  But  so  it 
has  come  about,  and  this  bit  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  caught 
in  an  eddy,  and  thence  rescued  from  the  tide  which  was 
bearing  it  down  to  destruction  or  oblivion,  becomes 
interesting  to  us  in  ways  speculative  and  suggestive. 

One  immediately  attractive  feature  of  the  book  is  its 
local  origin.  It  was  written  at  Worsley,  and  we  do  not 
read  far  before  discovering  that  the  author  was  in  the 
service  of  the  great  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  Here  at  once 
is  an  interesting  background  for  the  central  figure,  whose 
outline  it  may  afford  us  some  recreation  to  shape  from  the 
recorded  transactions,  the  small  beer  and  other  chronicles 
that  go  to  make  up  his  accounts.  Like  the  life  of  man, 
John  Varey's  cash-book  is  rounded  with  a  mystery — what 
preceded  it  or  what  followed  after  we  know  not.  All  that 
we  know  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  is  that  he  makes 
his  appearance  upon  the  field  of  our  mental  vision  with  an 
entry  to  the  effect  that  he  "  spent  at  John  Mosse's  9d.," 
and  he  makes  his  exit  with  the  statement  that  he  "  paid 
B.  Sothern  for  a  gallon  of  rum  9s.,"  and  so  disappears 
from  our  view. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  an  early  entry  being  to  the 
effect  that  on  July  31st,  1780,  he  received  of  his  Grace 
half-a-year's  salary,  amounting  to  £17  10s.,  due  on  the 
29th  May  last.  This  item  is  suggestive,  because  it  shows 
that  John  Varey's  income  from  this  source  was  a  very 
modest  one,  and  that  the  duke  was  not  a  punctual  pay- 
master. It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  conclude  that  the 
amount  of  the  salary  was  a  reliable  indication  of  the 
character  or  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  for  it.  As 
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we  trace  these  payments  we  find  that  they  are  increased 
at  intervals,  until  John  Varey  is  in  receipt  of  £60  per 
annum,  paid  in  one  sum,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  is 
always  more  or  less  delay  in  the  settlement.  All  this  is 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  canal-making  duke. 
What  he  might  require  of  John  Varey  for  £60  per  annum 
we  can  only  guess,  seeing  that  he  never  paid  the  great 
engineer,  Brindley,  more  than  one  guinea  per  week,  and 
from  1765  to  1772  he  paid  him  nothing  at  all.  We  know 
that  when  Brindley,  being  in  great  straits  for  want  of  money 
during  that  barremperiod,  appealed  to  his  Grace  of  Bridge- 
water,  for  whom  he  had  done  such  marvellous  work,  he  was 
met  with  the  answer,  "  I  am  much  more  distressed  for  money 
than  you ;  however,  as  soon  as  I  can  recover  myself, 
your  services  shall  not  go  unrewarded."  Unrewarded, 
however,  they  did  go,  for  Brindley  died  before  the  duke 
found  himself  in  a  position  to  pay.  The  faithful  but 
ill-used  engineer  had  gone  to  his  rest  several  years  before 
John  Varey  made  this  first  entry  of  salary  in  his  book, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  duke's  finances  had  no  doubt 
improved,  otherwise  a  longer  period  than  two  months 
might  have  elapsed  between  the  due  date  and  the  settle- 
ment. What  was  the  exact  nature  of  John  Varey's 
duties,  for  which  he  received  his  thirty-five  pounds  per 
annum,  is  not  quite  clear.  He  may  have  been  an  under- 
steward,  or  have  filled  some  similar  position  of  trust.  We 
find  that — possibly  for  use  in  his  occupation — he  possesses 
himself  of  a  case  of  drawing  instruments,  a  parallel  ruler, 
a  square,  and  a  Fenning's  algebra.  He  moves  about  a 
good  deal  locally.  There  are  frequent  entries  relating  to 
expenses  when  engaged  in  selling  beef  for  the  duke  at 
Dixon  Green  and  other  neighbouring  places,  and  he  is 
occasionally  commissioned  to  take  sums  of  money  to 
Manchester,  in  evidence  of  which  we  find  that  he  spent 
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sevenpence  when  "taking  £75  to  Mr.  John  Okell  at 
Manchester  on  the  duke's  account."  Again,  we  come 
upon  this  entry,  "  Expenses  at  Manchester  when  I  took 
Esqr.  Rasbottom's  Esqr.  Lowe's  and  Esqr.  Lloyd's  money 
on  his  Grace's  account,  one  shilling."  A  more  detailed 
statement  relates  to  "Expenses  in  taking  £600  to  Mr. 
Tompkinson  on  his  Grace's  account."  The  expenditure 
on  this  occasion  amounted  to  one  shilling  and  a  penny, 
and  is  thus  particularised:  "Turnpike  to  Manchester,  Id.; 
at  Royal  Oak  with  Mr.  Tompkinson.  8d. ;  contingent 
expenses,  4d."  In  addition  to  this  we  find  that  he  gives 
"to  see  the  Irish  giant  in  Manchester,  Is."  It  may  be 
remarked  here  that  probably  this  Mr.  Tompkinson  was  the 
duke's  solicitor,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  Smiles' 
"Life  of  Brindley." 

But  it  is  not  so  much  regarding  his  relations  with  the 
duke  that  one  gets  up  any  interest  in  turning  over  the 
pages  of  John  Varey's  cash-book,  for  the  references  in 
that  direction  are  vague  and  scanty.  It  is  rather  the 
man  himself,  his  outward  garb,  his  social  relationships 
and  surroundings,  his  pleasures  and  pursuits,  as  they  are 
revealed  to  us  in  his  simple  ingenuous  bookkeeping,  that 
prove  attractive  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  feeling  of 
friendly  intimacy  with  him.  The  personality  of  an 
unknown  author  is  always  a  matter  of  speculative 
curiosity  to  his  readers.  In  John  Varey's  case  he  helps  us 
unwittingly  to  a  knowledge,  and  we  get  the  impression  of 
a  man  with  a  touch  of  quaint  picturesqueness  about  him, 
a  man  withal  who  was  as  careful  and  precise  in  his 
exterior  presentment  as  he  was  in  his  accounts.  It  would 
appear  that  after  the  fashion  of  his  time  he  was  a  clean- 
shaven man,  for  we  come  upon  payments  for  a  razor, 
hone,  razor-strop  and  shaving  soap.  He  wore  his  hair 
powdered,  there  being  frequent  entries  relating  to  the 
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purchase  of  that  material,  which  cost  him  sometimes 
eightpence,  and  sometimes  tenpence  per  pound,  and  we 
find  too  that  he  paid  ninepence  for  a  powder  bag,  and  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  for  a  puff.  He  used  pomatum  also, 
and  he  tied  his  hair  with  ribbons,  an  adornment  with 
which  he  had  frequently  to  supply  himself,  in  lengths  of 
two  yards  at  a  time,  and  at  a  cost  of  fourpence  per  yard. 
This  use  of  ribbon,  together  with  the  purchase  of  a  "tailed 
comb,"  would  seem  to  show  that  he  wore  his  hair  long 
behind  in  a  sort  of  queue.  His  coats  were  of  various 
cloths  and  colours,  maroon,  drab,  blue,  and  mulberry; 
his  waistcoats  are  described  as  of  silk  and  velveret, 
together  with  others  of  the  Burdett  kind,  not  to  speak  of 
virginal  white  vests,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
fondness,  providing  himself  on  one  occasion  with  no  less 
than  three,  and  at  a  cost  of  £1  5s.  6d.  He  was  apparently 
particular  as  to  the  fineness  of  his  linen,  there  being  an 
entry  relating  to  the  purchase  of  three  pieces  of  Irish 
cloth,  a  material  for  which  in  those  days  you  might  pay 
Is.  9|d.  per  yard.  He  buys  also  cambric  for  shirt  bosoms 
at  the  rate  of  7s.  3d.  per  yard,  and  there  is  also  an  item 
for  a  small  quantity  of  thick  lawn  for  the  same  purpose  at 
8s.  per  yard.  He  wore  knee  breeches,  which  were  of 
velveret  or  velveteen,  kingscord,  and  satinet.  In  this 
connection  garters  for  the  knees  and  knee  buckles  are 
mentioned.  Ordinarily  he  wore  thread  stockings,  which 
cost  him  usually  3s.  Od  per  pair,  but  there  are  also 
purchases  of  silk  hose,  for  one  pair  of  which  he  paid 
12s.  9d.  To  complete  his  attire  he  wore  shoes  which 
cost  him  6s.  6d.  per  pair,  and  an  entry  of  lid.  for  a  pair 
of  buckles  would  seem  to  show  that  they  were  added  for 
adornment.  John  Varey,  though  he  was  a  well-dressed 
man,  yet  possessed  a  frugal  mind,  and  was  economical  in 
the  purchase  of  his  attire.  He  seems  to  have  bought 
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many  of  the  materials  and  then  to  have  given  them  out 
to  be  made  up,  a  lady  sometimes  performing  the  work  of 
tailor  for  him.  He  buys  drab  cloth  from  a  Huddersfield 
man,  and  stockings  from  a  Kendal  man.  From  a  Scotch- 
man he  buys  marking  ink  and  a  set  of  numbers.  At 
Dirt  Fair  he  buys  quite  a  considerable  quantity  of  cloth 
and  flannel,  and  there  are  frequent  entries  of  purchases  of 
fents  of  velveret,  which  he  sometimes  got  cut  and  dyed. 
These  fents  with  others  of  satinet  were  made  up  into 
breeches.  There  are  numerous  entries  for  repairing 
clothes,  and  the  breeches  sometimes  require  re-seating,  for 
which  purpose  we  find  in  one  entry  that  he  has  purchased 
half  a  yard  of  velveret.  We  note  too  that  he  paid  "T. 
Kent  Is.  6d.  for  a  fent  to  make  three  night  caps." 

Having  got  an  impression  of  the  outward  form  of  John 
Varey,  with  his  powdered,  be-ribboned  hair,  his  mulberry 
coat,  white  waistcoat,  satinet  breeches,  and  silk  stockings, 
one  is  curious  to  know  something  about  him  more 
immediately  personal,  but  in  this  direction  the  entries  in 
his  cash-book  only  provide  material  for  speculation.  How 
old  he  was,  or  whether  he  was  a  Lancashire  man  or  not 
the  chronicle  sayeth  not.  His  parents  resided  in  York- 
shire, apparently  at  Pontefract,  and  it  may  be  therefore 
that  our  friend  was  a  Yorkshireman. 

One  of  the  earliest  entries  in  his  book  is  of  a  payment 
of  one  shilling  for  the  carriage  of  a  box  containing  a 
couple  of  fine  shirts  and  a  couple  of  night-shirts  from 
Pontefract  to  Manchester.  There  are  several  references 
to  journeys  into  Yorkshire  to  see  the  old  people,  for  he 
appears  to  have  been  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  son,  and 
on  some  of  these  visits  he  purchases  a  quantity  of 
liquorice  cake,  a  production  for  which  Pontefract  is 
famous.  He  has  correspondence  with  home,  too,  and 
there  are  entries  of  various  sums  of  threepence  for 
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postage  "  paid  for  a  letter  from  parents."  Then  there  are 
frequent  gifts  of  tea  and  tobacco  to  father  and  mother. 
Sometimes  the  tobacco  seems  to  be  given  to  mother  alone, 
for  we  come  upon  "a  pound  of  smoking  tobacco  for 
mother,"  as  also  "  sent  per  Mr.  Harrop  for  my  mother,  viz., 
a  pound  of  tea,  8s. ;  a  pound  of  tobacco,  3s.  2d."  The  tea 
is  sometimes  Congo,  and,  on  occasions,  green  hyson. 

John  Varey,  though  in  the  service  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke,  was  not  of  his  household ;  but  in  the  early  part  of 
the  chronicle,  and  for  a  considerable  period,  appears  as  a 
resident  in  the  house  of  Sarah  Lansdale,  to  whom  he  pays 
for  his  board  and  lodging  five  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
week,  an  amount  afterwards  increased  to  six  shillings  and 
sixpence,  but  never  exceeding  that  sum.  He  pays  Sarah 
Lansdale  extra  for  mending  his  clothes,  the  amount  of  this 
in  his  quarterly  settlement  appearing  in  one  instance  to  be 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  There  are  occasional  items 
also  of  sixpence  to  Mary  Wood  for  cleaning  his  shoes. 
He  seems  to  have  been  very  comfortable  under  Sarah 
Lansdale's  care,  and  among  his  receipts  and  payments 
there  are  evidences  of  friendly  commissions  executed  for 
her,  such  as  the  purchase  of  a  Bible,  for  which  three  and 
sixpence  was  paid  by  John,  and  duly  returned  to  him. 
John  Varey's  income  from  his  noble  master  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  never  very  magnificent,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
resources,  and  had  other  means  of  earning  money.  Among 
these  we  find  that  he  made  out  the  poor  account  for  the 
township  of  Worsley,  for  which  clerkship  the  overseer 
paid  him  sums  varying  from  five  to  twelve  shillings.  He 
also  received  commissions  for  the  collection  of  moneys, 
and  had  transactions  of  various  kinds,  including  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  cheese  and  potatoes  in  tolerably 
large  quantities.  He  was  a  very  thrifty  man  withal,  and  in 
time  could  lend  money,  for  which  interest  was  paid  to  him 
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at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum.  There  are  also 
references  to  other  sources  of  revenue,  and  profits  from  a 
little  partnership  arrangement.  Like  a  prudent  man,  too, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Worsley  Sick  Club,  to 
which  he  paid  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  twopence 
quarterly. 

Though  eminently  careful  and  saving,  he  appears  to 
have  taken  his  due  pleasure  in  life.  He  liked  to  take 
his  ease  in  his  inn,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  was  a  very 
sociable  and  companionable  man.  The  first  item  in  his 
book,  "  Spent  at  John  Mosse's,  ninepence,"  is  a  keynote  in 
his  disposition  in  one  direction.  John  Mosse  was  evidently 
an  innkeeper,  and  his  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  early 
pages,  as  do  also  the  names  of  many  other  innkeepers 
scattered  over  the  chronicle.  The  sums  spent,  however, 
are  always  modest  ;  a  few  pence  it  may  be  on  most 
occasions,  but  all  duly  set  down,  together  with  the  names 
of  those  with  whom  John  was  in  company  when  the  money 
was  disbursed.  Thus  we  have  "  Spent  at  Widow  Baxter's, 
with  T.  Kent  and  J.  Taylor,  7d. ; "  "  Spent  at  Wm. 
Bowker's,  when  in  company  with  B.  Bullough,  6d.  ; " 
"  Spent  at  Mr.  Cheetham's,  with  John  and  Danl.  Lancaster 
and  company,  Is.  6d."  Then  there  is  an  exceptional 
occasion  upon  which  there  was  "  spent  at  John  Mosse's,  with 
John  and  Thos.  Varey  and  3  Ladies,  2s."  Sometimes  the 
occasion  is  a  special  one — a  christening,  a  wedding,  or  a 
funeral,  the  socially-disposed  bachelor  being  in  request 
at  functions  like  those,  so  we  find  that  he  spent  sixpence 
at  John  Mosse's  at  a  christening,  and  at  Jones's,  on  the 
occasion  of  Bowker's  christening,  one  shilling.  Then  we 
have,  "  Spent  at  John  Mosse's  with  David  Hulton,  at  his 
wedding  with  Mary  Tonge,  8d  ; "  "  spent  at  Thos.  Gee's 
wedding,  2s.  9d. ;"  "spent  at  J.  Mosse's,  at  S.  Rossington's 
wedding,  3s. ;  "  "  Spent  at  Hum.  Gregory's  wedding, 
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Is.  6d."  Of  the  more  serious  ceremonials,  we  find  that 
he  spent  threepence  at  Robert  Lansdale's  funeral,  and  an 
equal  sum  at  Thos.  Kent's  wife's  burial.  The  festive  side 
of  John  Varey's  nature  is  shown  in  his  disposition  to 
frequent  wakes,  and  the  like  feasts  and  joyous  gatherings. 
So  we  find  that  he  spent  at  Eccles  Wakes  Is.  6d. ;  at 
Barton  Wakes,  4d. ;  and  at  Ellenbrook  Wakes,  Is.  8d.  He 
also  goes  to  "  Ellenbrook  Rushburying,"  and  spends  there 
Is.  4d.  Among  other  quieter  amusements  he  indulges  in 
bowling,  of  which  some  of  his  records  are  that  he  "  spent 
at  4  Lane  Ends,  in  Hulton,  at  bowls,  9d. ; "  and  "  spent 
at  Price's,  at  bowling  at  twice,  4s."  Against  the  latter 
extravagant  expenditure  must  be  put  a  less  costly  game  at 
Price's  which  cost  him  l|d.  The  love  of  sport  leads  him 
once  a  year  to  visit  Kersal  Moor  Races.  On  one  occasion 
only  does  he  seem  to  have  risked  any  money,  and  then  he 
was  unfortunate,  the  record  running  thus:  "Spent  at  Kersal 
Moor  Races,  8s. ;  lost  on  Sir  Row.  Wynn's  horse,  2s.  6d." 
John  Varey  evidently  loved  a  hand  at  cards,  and  in  his 
frank  and  ingenuous  manner  he  notes  down  his  gains  and 
losses,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  game.  Sometimes  this 
is  played  in  Sarah  Lansdale's  pantry,  sometimes  in  "  my 
parlour,"  or  at  John  Mosse's,  and  once  we  have  a  record  of 
"  won  at  cards  in  the  servants'  hall,  10|d.,"  which  probably 
relates  to  the  Duke's  house.  Only  once  is  he  tempted  to 
play  with  dice,  and  then  he  loses  Is.  6d.  There  are  records, 
too,  of  festive  nights  at  home,  as  for  instance,  "  Paid  ex- 
penses at  Sarah  Lansdale's  at  a  merry  night,  6s.  6d. ;  "  or 
again,  "  Expenses  at  S.  Lansdale's  at  a  merry  night,  besides 
a  bottle  of  rum,  3s.,  and  a  quantity  of  ale,  15s.  2d."  On  a 
date  a  little  later  than  this  of  the  merry  night,  there  is  an 
entry  to  the  effect  that  he  "  paid  James  Massey  for  a  sett 
of  strings  and  a  bridge,  and  repairing  a  violin  which  I 
borrowed  of  Mr.  Tonge,  2s.  6d."  Possibly  the  violin  had 
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been  brought  into  active  service  at  the  aforsaid  merry- 
making. Then  on  the  festive  side  of  the  account  there  is 
an  item  relating  to  "  Two  bottles  of  wine  and  expenses  when 
Sally  Atkinson,  of  Leeds,  was  at  Worsley,  6s. ; "  and  among 
other  junkettings  we  find  that  he  "Spent  at  Mosse's,  being 
a  dancing  night,  3s.}"  and  that  he  spent  4s.  at  a  ball  at 
Eccles.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  the  play  at  Manchester,  one 
visit  being  recorded  thus :  "  Play  and  expenses  at  Man- 
chester, with  S.  and  M.  Tonge  and  company,  10s." 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  John  Varey 
was  a  man  inordinately  fond  of  amusements,  or  one  who 
indulged  in  any  excesses.  The  impression  that  one  gets 
from  his  honest  cash  account  is  quite  other  than  that.  He 
was  apparently  a  man  of  a  very  well  regulated  life, 
generous  and  charitable  within  the  limits  of  his  slender 
means.  Such  little  pleasures  as  have  been  noted  among  his 
accounts  are  spread  over  a  wide  period,  and  there  are 
equally  clear  evidences  of  his  good-natured  unselfishness. 
People  came  to  him  for  small  loans,  and  he  gave  little 
sums  in  relief  to  widows  and  people  who  happened 
accidents,  colliers,  and  others.  His  gifts  to  his  parents 
have  been  already  noted,  and  once  when  on  a  visit  to 
Yorkshire  we  find  that  he  "gave  to  mother  to  buy 
sundries  £2  2s."  "Gave  my  godson,  5s.,"  is  another 
modest  evidence  of  his  good  nature,  and  on  one  page  we 
find  "Transactions  with  sister  Mary  at  Manchester," 
viz. : — 

A  gun  for  nephew  John,  lOd. 

2  walking  sticks,  one  of  which  gave  T.  Bury,  Is.  8d. 

A  pound  of  smokeing  tobacco  for  parents,  2s.  lOd. 

A  Testament  for  Do.,  3s. 

Sisters  Ann  and  Mary  each  a  calico  gown,  I4jyds.,  £1  11s.  6d. 

Shawls  for  Molly,  Fanny,  and  Betty  Tonge,  12s.  6d. 

(Towards  this  Molly  Tonge  sent  my  mother  a  silk  hkf.,  value 

4s.  6d.) 
Expcnces  seeing  the  colledge,  &c.,  Is.  6d. 
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Then  a  little  later  we  have :  "  Sent  uncle  Greenwood  for 
sister  Mary,  £2  2s."  There  are  other  earlier  gowns  given 
to  sisters  Ann  and  Mary,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
cost  of  such  material  was  then  about  2s.  4d.  per  yard. 

What  more  immediately  interests  us,  however,  in  these 
chronicles  is  the  fact  that  John  Varey  was  a  reading  man. 
On  the  first  page  we  find  that  he  makes  this  entry 
relating  to  transactions  in  books : — 

Dr.  Goldsmith's  poem  of  S.  Bayley,  6d. 

Fenning's  Algebra  of  W.  Jones,  Is.  6d. 

A  new  Letter  Writer  of  do.,  Is. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man  of  T.  Bury,  3d. 

Sold  Wm.  Jones  the  History  of  Argalas  and  Porthania,  9d. 

Later  he  purchases  "  Sherlock  on  Death  "  for  two  shillings, 
and  "Pope's  Poems,  Translations,  and  Miscellanies"  for 
one  shilling  and  sixpence.  For  two  volumes  of  "  Pliny's 
Epistles "  he  gave  four  shillings,  and  for  two  volumes  of 
'•'  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained  "  he  paid  three  shil- 
lings and  one  penny.  One  item  is  to  the  effect  that  he  sold 
Will  Greenwood  "  a  sett  of  Bo  wen's  Justice  "  for  eighteen 
shillings,  and  there  is  a  memorandum  that  "  these  books 
J.  V.  bought  of  D.  Turner  in  1778,  price  was  17s.  6d.,"  so 
that  he  profited  to  the  extent  of  sixpence  by  the  tran- 
saction. He  pays  one  shilling  for  four  songs  with  notes 
thereto,  and  "  for  24  duetts  "  three  shillings,  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  John  Varey  had  music  in  his  soul. 
His  indulgence  in  the  fine  arts  is  limited  to  the  purchase 
of  "  4  cutts  in  fframes  "  for  three  shillings.  One  entry  is 
interesting  as  an  evidence  of  self  education.  It  runs  thus : 
''Paid  Mr.  Drake  for  binding  a  Booke  for  copying  Mr. 
Byrom's  shorthand  in  |-quire,  ten  pence." 

His  reading  tastes  are  best  displayed  in  his  connection 
with  a  Book  Club,  which  he  probably  did  much  to  establish, 
for  we  find  that  in  an  early  mention  of  it  he  has  advanced 
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two  guineas  on  account  of  it,  and  there  are  monthly 
subscriptions  of  one  shilling  and  two  pence  regularly  paid. 
Then  there  is  a  late  entry  of  "  Received  in  cash  at  the 
settling  of  the  Book  Club,  nine  shillings  and  ninepence, 
my  books  being  short  of  the  value  of  what  advanced." 
Then  he  shares  the  cost  of  newspapers  with  two  other 
friends,  evidenced  thus:  "Paid  Rd.  Dobson  my  3  part  of 
newspapers  to  the  20th  inst.,  one  shilling  and  tenpence. 
The  paper  appears  to  have  been  "  Wheeler's  News."  There 
are  several  transactions  with  Mr.  Harrop  for  numbers  of 
"  The  Rambler,"  for  which  he  pays  sixpence  each.  He 
also  buys  ten  numbers  of  "  Harrison's  British  Classicks," 
for  which  he  pays  five  shillings.  "  A  Pleasing  Instructor," 
purchased  for  two  shillings  and  elevenpence,  he  sends  to 
sister  Mary.  He  subscribes  to  a  sick  club  and  to  more 
than  one  Sunday  school,  and  regarding  the  latter  there  is 
this  characteristic  entry :  "  Paid  John  Royle  my  quarter's 
subscription  to  the  Sunday  school  to  this  day,  2s.  6d." 
"  Spent  at  the  same  time  at  S.  Hilton's,  6d. 

In  going  through  John  Varey's  accounts  we  find  many 
references  to  his  little  journeyings  on  His  Grace's  business 
or  his  own,  but  his  movements  are  mainly  of  a  local  kind, 
never  extending  further  than  Liverpool,  save  when  he 
pays  his  visits  to  Yorkshire.  Sometimes  he  is  on 
horseback  and  sometimes  uses  the  coach,  but  very  fre- 
quently we  find  him  travelling  by  canal  to  Runcorn  or 
Manchester,  and  he  appears  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
one  Captain  Dobson,  who  is  remembered  by  a  New  Year's 
gift  of  two  shillings.  The  passage  to  Manchester  cost 
sixpence,  and  the  "  Boat  to  and  from  Runcorn"  is  set  down 
at  four  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Through  many  pages  of  his  book  John  Varey  deals  with 
his  own  affairs  as  a  bachelor  dwelling  in  the  house  of 
Sarah  Lansdale,  but  on  April  20,  1783,  we  find  that  he 
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spent  at  Middleton  "  With  S.  and  M.  Tonge  the  sum  of 
five  shillings  and  sixpence,"  and  on  December  13  of  the 
same  year  there  occurs  this  item :  "  Spent  at  Shawes  with 
Matty  Tonge  Is.  6d.,"  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  The  name 
of  Tonge  crops  up  frequently  in  the  book,  for  there  seems 
to  be  a  numerous  family  of  that  name,  with  Betty,  and 
Molly,  and  Jane,  and  Matty  amongst  the  womenkind,  and 
they  are  associated  in  various  ways  with  Middleton,  where 
they  probably  resided.  Middleton,  I  suspect,  was  to  John 
Varey  his  sweetheart  gate,  and  Matty  certainly  was  the 
lady  of  his  choice.  In  spirit,  if  not  in  words,  therefore, 
it  may  be  that  John  Varey  communed  with  himself,  as  did 
Waugh's  lover  when  he  sighingly  said : — 

I  wish  that  Michaelmas  Day  were  past, 

When  wakin'  time  comes  on  ; 
And  I  wish  that  Candlemas  Day  were  here, 

An'  Matty  an'  me  were  one  ; 
I  wish  that  this  wanderin'  wark  were  o'er, 

This  maunderin'  to  an'  fro  ; 
That  I  could  go  whoam  to  my  own  true  love, 

An*  stop  at  neet  an'  o". 

And  so  it  came  about  as  a  consequence  of  his  wooing 
that  he  had  to  settle  up  finally  with  good  Sarah  Lansdale. 
The  record  tells  that  the  payment  is  on  "  Jany.  17th,  the  time 
1  left  and  was  married."  But  previous  to  that  date  we 
find  that  on  New  Year's  Day  he  has  "  paid  Mr.  Olivant  for 
a  gold  ring  7s.  10d.,"  and  also  "  for  a  pair  of  silver 
buckles  19s.,"  to  which  latter  entry  is  added  the  words, 
"  gave  them  my  Dr  wife."  Then  between  that  date  and 
the  wedding  he  gets  his  hair  cut  and  dressed,  gives 
Captain  Dobson  his  New  Year's  gift,  receives  his  year's 
salary  of  £60  from  His  Grace  of  Bridgewater,  and  has  a 
merry  night  at  Thorpe's,  which  cost  him  two  shillings 
and  sixpence.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1784,  we  find  these 
entries : — 
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Paid  for  licence  to  marry  Martha  Tonge  (this  day  was 

married),  £1  11s.  6d. 

Expences  at  Eccles  and  Worsley  when  married,  14s.  6d. 
Ringers,  5s. 
Expences  with  Will  Greenwood,  Is.  6d. 

Subsequently  there  are  payments  for  rum,  wedding 
gloves,  and  other  incidentals  of  the  marriage  feast.  Matty 
has  five  guineas  given  to  her  to  "  buy  sundries,"  and  then 
little  more  than  two  months  after  the  happy  event  comes 
the  entry  of  "wine  and  physic  for  Matty  when  sick," 
which  is  an  evil  omen,  for  early  in  June  following  we  find 
"  Parson's  dues,  hearse,  and  expenses  to  Middleton, 
£1  7s.  6d. ;  coffin,  £1  7s.  9d."  And  still  later,  "Paid 
Miles  Taylor  for  cutting  the  inscription  on  my  wife's 
gravestone,  5s.  3d."  After  this  sad  event  there  is  a 
deepening  seriousness  about  John  Varey.  He  buys  "Law's 
Spirit  of  Prayer  "  and  "  Hervey's  Meditations."  He  pays  Mr. 
Clarke  for  a  "Pocket  Bible"  4s.  6d.,  and  for  "A  Week's 
Preparation  and  Companion  to  the  Altar,"  4s.  6d.  On 
April  3,  1785,  we  read  that  he  "spent  at  Manchester, 
on  hearing  Mr.  Wesley  preach  there,  Is.  4d."  On 
referring  to  John  Wesley's  journal,  we  find  that  being  on 
his  way  to  Ireland,  he  preached  at  Manchester  on  the  date 
in  question,  which  was  Sunday.  He  tells  how,  on  that 
occasion,  the  brethren  flocked  in  from  all  parts  so  that  the 
house  could  not  contain  them,  and  how  it  was  supposed 
they  had  1,200  communicants.  Among  John  Varey's 
purchases  of  devotional  books,  we  find  that  he  paid  Mr. 
Pawson,  "a  travelling  Methodist  preacher  from  Man- 
chester," one  shilling  for  a  new  edition  of  "  J.  Watts  on 
Future  State,"  and  how  he  subscribed  to  the  publication 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fawell's  octavo,  entitled,  "  The  Principles 
of  Sound  Policy  Enforced."  He  paid  John  Murlin,  "a 
travelling  preacher,"  sixpence  for  his  book  of  hymns,  and 
he  also  paid  a  shilling  for  another  selection.  He  pays  his 
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subscriptions  as  duly  to  the  Sunday  Schools  as  to  his  sick 
club ;  he  subscribes  also  to  "  a  scheme  for  raising  money 
to  build  a  house  " ;  he  drinks  his  glass  of  rum,  reads  his 
newspaper  and  his  devotional  books,  and  in  later  days 
shows  clearly  that  he  has  given  serious  thought  to 
theological  controversy,  and  has  come  under  the  influence 
of  Swedenborgian  views,  which  were  then  quite  new  in 
England.  On  one  page  we  find  the  following  purchases : — 

Paid  Mr.  Clarke,  stationer,  viz. : — 

E.  Swedenborg's  Universal  Theology,  two  vols.,  quarto,  14a. 

„  Treatise  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  4s. 

„  On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine,  4s. 

„  On  the  Nature  of  Influx,  Is. 

„  Treatise  Concerning  the  Lord,  Is. 

Holy  Bible,  with  Index  and  Concordance,  4mo.,  23s.  6d. 

After  John  Varey  lost  his  wife,  sister  Mary  is  much  in 
evidence,  and  after  recording  an  amount  of  two  shillings 
"  spent  at  Flixton  feast "  with  her,  we  come  upon  this, 
"  spent  at  Manchester,  seeing  the  Kev.  Mr.  Clowes,  one 
shilling."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Rev.  John 
Clowes,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Manchester,  was  the 
introducer  of  Swedenborgianism  to  this  country,  and  also 
a  voluminous  writer  on  that  new  doctrine,  regarding 
which  John  Varey  may  have  gone  for  enlightment.  Any- 
how, we  find  that  after  this  visit  he  pays  Mr.  Isaac  Clarke 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  "for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clowes's 
'  Summary  view  of  Baron  Swedenborg's  Theological  Work.'" 
This  reverend  and  revered  apostle  of  Swedenborg  was  just 
then  exercising  a  great  influence  over  the  people,  not  only 
of  his  own  church,  but  the  inhabitants  of  surrounding 
villages.  It  is  said  of  him  by  his  biographer  that  "  He 
used  to  ride  in  the  morning  to  some  manufacturing 
village  ....  and  as  soon  as  his  arrival  was  known 
at  the  factory  where  most  of  the  members  worked,  the 
bell  was  rung;  the  people  left  work  and  collected  in  a 
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large  room  allowed  for  the  purpose  by  the  proprietors, 
glad  as  they  were  to  welcome  a  minister  whose  hearers 
were  the  most  orderly  people  in  their  employment.  There, 
in  the  presence  of  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and 
children,  as  well  as  those  in  the  vigour  of  life,  their  hard 
features  softened  and  their  cheeks  wet  with  tears  of 
tenderness  and  joy,  all  anxious  to  know  the  measure  of 
their  duty  and  to  practise  it,  Mr.  Clowes  would  hold  forth 
in  such  animated  strains  that  his  own  fine  countenance 
seemed  at  last  radiant  with  the  light  of  heaven  beaming 
from  it."  In  some  such  way  it  may  be  that  John  Varey 
became  attracted  to  the  preacher,  and  so  was  led  to  visit 
him,  an  incident  which  reminds  one  how,  sixteen  years  later, 
the  youth,  De  Quincey,  also  visited  the  occupant  of  that 
quiet  Vicarage  of  St.  John's,  and  of  the  impression  the 
Opium  Eater  has  left  to  us  in  his  "  Keminiscences  of  the 
Rev.  John  Clowes."  Among  the  last  entries  in  John 
Varey 's  cash-book  is  one  relating  to  the  expenditure  of 
"  Eight  pence  for  breakfast  at  J.  Osbaldeston's,  with  the 
Rev.  J.  Clowes,"  and  there  in  that  worshipful  company  I 
would  take  leave  of  him,  content  to  believe  that  under 
such  influences  he  may  have  become,  in  due  season,  a 
child  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 


LANCASHIRE   NOVELISTS:    MISS  LAHEE.* 

BY     WILLIAM     DINSMORE. 

MISS  LAHEE  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
gallery  of  Lancashire  novelists  for  her  very  able, 
successful,  and  sympathetic  illustrations  of  Lancashire  life 
and  character.  She  has  laboured  ardently  in  the  field  of 
local  literature  for  over  half  her  lifetime,  and  the  result 
of  her  never-flagging  zeal  and  unwearied  industry  is  most 
praiseworthy  and  very  remarkable.  In  appraising  Miss 
Lahee's  clever  contributions  to  Lancashire  literature,  this 
notable  fact  ought  to  be  remembered,  viz.,  she  is  not  native 
here  and  to  the  manner  born.  There  are  many  worthy 
natives  of  the  County  Palatine  who  believe  that  an  alien 
cannot  properly  understand  local  idiom,  or  correctly  illus- 
trate it  by  voice  or  pen.  Miss  Lahee's  dauntless  temper 
of  mind,  accuracy  of  observation,  quickness  of  comprehen- 
sion, and  nimble  wit  swept  away  this  seemingly  insuperable 
barrier  to  success  in  understanding  the  dialect  and  illus- 
trating local  character.  She  has  attained  the  position  of 


*  Authoress  of  "  Owd  Neddy  Fitton's  Visit  to  th'  Earl  o'  Derby,"  "Acquitted  though 
Guilty,"  " Traits  and  Sketches  of  Quaint  Lancashire  Folk,"  "Sybil  West,"  etc.,  etc. 
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being  one  of  the  best  writers  in  the  Lancashire  vernacular, 
with  slender  assistance  from  any  one  outside  her  own 
abode.  On  account  of  her  sex  and  her  modest  retiring 
nature,  Miss  Lahee  is  debarred  from  moving  round  to 
nooks  where  Waugh,  Brierley,  and  other  famous  Lanca- 
shire authors  found  originals  of  many  of  their  characters. 
In  perusing  the  works  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
masters  of  local  dialect,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  poor 
men's  club  houses,  in  village  inns — where  old  cronies 
meet — 

Fast  by  the  ingle  bWzin'  finely, 

Wi'  reemin  swata,  that  drank  divinely — 

these  writers  found  originals  of  many  of  their  charac- 
ters, which  they  afterwards  portrayed  with  photographic 
exactness.  Headers  of  Miss  Lahee's  skilfully  constructed 
Lancashire  sketches  will  look  in  vain  for  such  a  gem  of 
character  as  that  of  the  drunken  sot  maundering  aloud 
to  himself  in  a  village  beerhouse  so  inimitably  portrayed 
by  Edwin  Waugh. 

Although  sketches  of  rollicking,  drouthy,  ingle  cronies — 
so  truthfully  described  by  Ben  Brierley  and  Edwin  Waugh 
— do  not  figure  in  Miss  Lahee's  stories,  her  illustration  of 
local  character  is  lively,  vigorous,  racy  of  the  soil,  and  rife 
with  humour,  not  the  humour  of  the  professional  jester  or 
concert-hall  comedian,  but  the  homely  native  humour  of 
the  people. 

Miss  Lahee  has  a  very  remarkable  command  of  local 
idiom,  a  keen  insight  and  genuine  knowledge  of  the 
domestic  life  and  character  of  Lancashire  working  folk. 
She  thoroughly  appreciates  their  quaint  ways,  tenderness 
of  heart,  love  of  home,  cleanly  habits,  inherent  nobility, 
splendid  courage,  delight  in  nature  and  joy  in  music.  She 
encountered  these  loveable  people  as  friends,  imbibed  their 
ideas,  and  listened  with  delight  to  the  charm  of  their 
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household  words.  She  sounded  the  depths  of  their  hearts, 
and  she  has  a  fond  regard  for  the  lowly  estate  of  these 
honest  toilers. 

Lowliness  is  the  base  of  every  virtue  ; 

Who  goes  the  lowest,  builds,  doubt  not,  the  safest. 

Lowliness,  and  modesty,  often  has  been  made  use  of  by 
cunning  ambitious  tricksters  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 
Shakspere — the  wizard  of  the  world — declares  the  bitter 
truth,  that — 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns,  his  face  ; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend. 

The  first  time  Miss  Lahee  heard  Waugh's  "  Come  whoam 
to  th'  childer  an'  me"  she  was  so  impressed  with  the 
humour  and  pathos  of  this  famous  song  that  she  deter- 
mined to  compose  a  poem  in  local  dialect.  When  she 
intimated  this  resolution  to  her  Rochdale  friends,  they 
maintained  that,  as  she  was  not  to  the  manner  born,  the 
chances  of  success  as  a  dialect  writer  were  against  her. 
These  prophets  had  reckoned  without  due  knowledge  of 
Miss  Lahee's  ability  and  resolution,  and  they  appear 
to  be  unaware  of  the  kinship  of  Keltic  wit  to  Lancashire 
wit. 

In  spite  of  dismal  prophesying,  Miss  Lahee  courageously 
persisted  in  following  her  heart's  desire  to  the  top  of  its 
bent,  and  she  vowed  she  would  dedicate  her  abilities  to 
the  production  of  something  in  local  literature  specially 
acceptable  to  those  who  cherish  a  fond  regard  for  homely 
ways  and  healthy,  hearty  simple  life.  Meantime  she 
cultivated  the  garden  of  her  mind  and  planted  it  with 
proper  seed,  which  came  to  maturity  in  due  season.  In 
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studying  local  dialect  she  awoke  to  a  new  phase  of  literary 
life. 

I  consider  that  her  sudden  awakening  to  the  charm  and 
richness  of  Lancashire  vernacular,  and  the  success  she 
obtained  as  a  writer  of  local  dialect,  is  very  remarkable. 
Archdeacon  Wilson,  in  his  address  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  Tim  Bobbin  monument  at  Rochdale,  June  4th, 
1892,  said:  "Miss  Lahee  is  a  perfect  mistress  of  the 
dialect." 

This  folk-speech  is  related,  by  birth  and  parentage,  to 
the  splendid  sister  dialect  spoken  in  Scotland.  These 
sister  dialects — although  their  way  of  life  has  fallen  into 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf — are  charming  and  beautiful. 
They  have  the  witchery  of  natural  beauty.  A  good  por- 
tion of  their  charm  is  owing  to  the  admixture  of  the  old, 
old  tongue,  full  of  poetic  significance,  which  gave  names 
to  mountains,  vales,  woods,  lakes,  rivers,  and  all  things  in 
nature  which  delight  the  eye  and  gladden  the  heart  of 
humanity  in  the  British  Islands. 

The  glamour  of  this  most  picturesque  idiom  threw  a 
charm  over  her  poetic  nature,  and  her  thoughts  soon  found 
articulation  in  the  directness  and  artlessness  of  the  homely 
speech  of  the  humble  classes  of  Lancashire. 

Her  enthusiasm  for  the  vernacular  of  the  County  Pala- 
tine never  wanes;  it  speaks  to  her  at  all  times,  in  all  places 
its  voice  is  ever  present.  I  have  lived  in  Lancashire  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  I  have  met  many  genuine 
lovers  of  this  most  delightful  local  dialect,  but  among  all 
the  lovers  of  the  idiom  not  one  can  compare  with  Miss 
Lahee  in  heart-felt  devotion  for  the  vernacular;  she  is 
wedded  to  it  for  ever.  I  have  seen  her  features  light  up 
with  singular  brightness  when  I  have  repeated  to  her  even 
a  few  lines  of  Waugh's  dialect  poems.  Sound  but  a  few 
tones  of  his  lyre  to  her,  and  behold,  her  lineaments  shine 
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with  beams  of  light  astonishing  to  witness.  Very  pathetic 
to  me  is  this  expression,  and  I  cannot  find  words  to  properly 
define  this  look  of  rapture  evoked  by  a  few  notes  of  Edwin 
Waugh's  brave,  lovely,  and  tender  melodies. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  our  talented  authoress.  I 
travelled  by  rail,  and  when  the  train  started  a  young  nun 
in  the  same  carriage  in  which  I  journeyed  produced  her 
prayer-book  and  whispered  certain  prayers  to  herself. 
During  the  time  she  was  engaged  at  her  devotions,  a  hush 
fell  upon  the  other  passengers,  a  hush  resembling  the 
silence  which  comes  over  a  congregation  during  the  bene- 
diction which  concludes  a  service  of  praise  and  prayer. 
While  the  nun  prayed  she  seemed  clothed  with  a  spiritual 
grace,  and  the  light  of  peace  shone  upon  her  features,  but 
this  light  was  faint  and  dim  compared  to  that  which 
shone  on  Miss  Lahee's  countenance  while  I  repeated  a  few 
lines  of  Edwin  Waugh's  songs. 

Miss  Lahee  has  succeeded  in  writing  up  to  the  standard 
of  Lancashire  authors  who  were  familiar  with  the  dialect 
from  their  infancy,  and  trained  to  express  their  aspirations 
therein.  She  had  attained  to  the  state  of  womanhood 
before  she  began  her  studies  in  the  vernacular.  In  por- 
trayal of  local  life  and  character  Miss  Lahee  is  a  worthy 
compeer  of  Waugh,  Brierley,  and  other  able  writers  who 
found  a  field  for  fancy  in  the  lives  of  the  willing  toilers  of 
their  native  county.  In  such  themes — those  simple  uncon- 
ventional lives — there  is  an  inspiring  power,  for  the  well  of 
human  life  is  ever  bubbling  up,  ever  flowing,  and  the 
artist,  the  poet,  and  the  novelist  will  always  find,  in  the 
human  spring,  a  supply  of  material  ever  fresh  and  sug- 
gestive. Miss  Lahee  has  taken  the  colour  of  her  surround- 
ings with  remarkable  facility. 

Her  literary  career  is  calm  and  uneventful,  her  mode 
of  life  simple  and  unassuming.  •  She  is  superior  to  the 
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attractions  of  society,  the  show  of  wealth  and  station  has 
no  charm  for  her  ;  she  is  content  and  happy  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  silent  friends  (her  books),  and  solaced  ever  by 
her  trusty  Lancashire  lass — fond  and  faithful  companion, 
true  as  the  best  Sheffield  steel  and  as  well  tempered;  brave 
heart,  "the  desert  were  a  paradise  if  thou  wert  there." 
What  is  all  the  comfort  of  books  to  us  ?  Of  what  avail  is 
it,  compared  to  the  soul-sustaining  living  sympathy  and 
kindly  voices  of  true  hearted  friends  ?  Their  gentle  voices 
are  as  soothing  as  the  sound  of  Sabbath  bells  or  the  tender 
cooing  of  doves  in  a  quiet  valley.  Ye  friends  beloved — 

What  are  all  our  contrivings, 

And  the  wisdom  of  our  books, 
When  compared  with  your  affection, 

And  the  gladness  of  your  looks  ? 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said ! 
For  ye  are  the  living  poems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead  ! 

Miss  Lahee  was  born  in  Carlow,  Ireland — country  ever 
dear  to  her  heart.  There  she  spent  the  primrose  time  of 
her  da}'s. 

In  the  year  1855  she  settled  in  Rochdale,  where  she  still 
lives,  and  where  she  first  heard  Edwin  Waugh's  dialect 
songs.  These  beautiful  and  original  songs,  brimful  of 
poetic  genius,  wound  their  way  quickly  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  her  heart,  where  they  found  a  lasting  abiding 
place.  While  she  listened  to  Waugh's  admirers  warble 
his  ditties,  she  pondered  on  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the 
native  Doric,  and  her  quick  ear  soon  caught  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  dialect. 

The  outcome  of  her  study  in  the  racy  Lancashire  ver- 
nacular was  her  very  amusing  and  most  successful  sketch, 
"  Owd  Neddy  Fitton's  visit  to  th'  Earl  o'  Derby."  This 
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product  of  her  "prentice  ban'"  deserves  high  praise  as  a 
truthful  picture  of  country  life  and  character.  Humour 
and  pathos  in  this  brilliant  sketch  is  admirably  blended, 
and  it  has  obtained  a  permanent  place  in  local  literature, 
It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  stories  in  dialect  form. 
"  Owd  Neddy"  was  one  of  Waugh's  prime  favourites.  He 
said  to  me,  many  years  ago,  "'Neddy  Fitton'  is  the  best 
story  in  the  Lancashire  dialect,"  and  to  the  end  of  his  days 
he  highly  esteemed  this  famous  work.  In  return  for  Miss 
Lahee's  cheery  lines,  composed  in  the  vernacular,  entitled 
"  A  New  Year's  Wish  to  Edwin  Waugh,  January  1st, 
1890,"  which  he  received  on  the  last  New  Year's  Day  his 
mortal  eyes  beheld,  the  aged  poet — worn  with  suffering, 
yet  cheerful  still,  and  his  face  beaming  with  the  light  of 
dauntless  courage,  ready,  aye  ready  to  encounter  the 
enemy  of  all  mortality  then  hovering  round  the  bard's 
loved  home  ;  his  happy  home,  always  neat  and  clean, 
wherein  he  was  so  carefully  tended  by  loving  hands, 
watched  ever  by  the  faithful  and  patient-hearted  one — 
sent  her  his  counterfeit  presentment,  along  with  a  letter 
thanking  her  very  heartily  for  "  the  genial  kindliness  of 
your  New  Year's  greeting  in  good,  homely  verse.  It  did 
me  good  to  read  it.  I  have  known  you  by  repute  for  a 
long  time.  I  read  your  '  Neddy  Fitton '  with  surprise  and 
delight  when  it  first  came  out ;  and  it  comes  with  the  fresh 
genuine  ring  of  nature's  mintage  to  me  still."  "  Owd 
Neddy"  is  a  worthy  colleague  of  Waugh's  "Besom  Ben  " 
and  Brierley  s  "  Ab  o'  th'  Yate,"  "  three  blither  hearts  ye 
wad  na  find  in  Christendie." 

The  Rochdale  Observer,  September  6,  1893,  in  com- 
menting on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  Fitton  clan, 
also  gives  a  few  interesting  particulars  respecting  Owd 
Neddy  and  his  neighbours,  as  follows : — "  Mr.  Richard 
Fitton,  who  died  at  Welby  Farm,  Top-o'-th'-Hill,  Wai- 
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mersley,  on  Friday,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  English 
farmer,  and  was  well  known  throughout  the  district.  He 
was  one  of  the  Fittons  of  Birtle,  a  numerous  family  to 
which  Edwin  Waugh  refers  when  in  the  '  Grave  of  Grisle- 
hurst  Boggart'  he  makes  an  old  woman  say  'Oh,  we'n 
plenty  o'  neighbours ;  but  th'  Birtle  folk  are  a  deeol 
on  um  sib  an'  sib,  rib  an'  rib — o'  ov  a  litter — Fittons 
an'  Diggles,  an'  Fittons  an'  Diggles  o'er  again.'  James 
Fitton,  the  father  of  deceased,  was  cousin  to  Edward 
Fitton  of  Moorgate  Farm,  Grislehurst,  the  hero  of  Miss 
Lahee's  Lancashire  sketch,  'Owd  Neddy  Fitton's  visit 
to  th'  Earl  o'  Derby,'  a  work  which  the  Bury  Times 
speaks  of  as  '  the  most  popular  local  work  ever  published.' 
It  has  run  into  the  29th  edition.  In  this  sketch  Neddy 
Fitton  is  made  to  say  that  'This  farm  ut  aw  neaw  houd 
wur  in  er  family  abeaut  two  or  three  hundert  yer ;  aye,  or 
more  nor  that,  for  th'  owd  Earl  gan  a  leeas  on  it  to  my 
greyt-greyt  gronfeyther,  for  savin'  his  life  at  th'  big  f eight, 
at  Wigan,  between  th'  King's  troops  un  th'  people,  at  th' 
time  o'  Crumwell,  aw  think  it  wur.'  After  his  father 
died  the  lease  ran  out,  and  Mr.  Tarrey,  the  Earl's 
agent  in  this  district,  declined  to  renew  the  lease  except 
at  a  largely  increased  rental  'un  a  hundert  peawnd 
as  a  foine  deawn  upo'  th'  nail.'  However,  subsequently, 
Mr.  Tarrey  declined  to  take  the  money,  and  gave  Neddy 
notice  to  quit,  as  he  wanted  the  farm  for  a  friend  of  his. 
Neddy  at  once  set  out  for  the  Earl's  residence.  The  Earl, 
delighted  with  the  farmer's  quaint  address  and  frankness 
of  manner,  made  him  his  guest  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
invited  him  to  dinner,  and  eventually  renewed  the  lease 
at  the  original  rent,  saying,  '  You  and  your  family  are  to 
keep  it  as  long  as  you  can  pay  the  said  rent,  without  fines 
or  any  other  extra  charges  for  renewal  of  lease.'  Owd 
Neddy  returned  with  a  £20  note  as  a  present  from  Lady 
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Derby  to  his  wife,  Nan,  and  a  £5  note  for  himself  with 
which  to  drink  the  Earl's  health." 

I  quote  Neddy's  song  wherein  he  describes  himself  and 
his  belongings : — 

My  name'a  Neddy  Fitton  ;  aw  live  yon'  at  Birtle  ; 
Aw'm  a  gradely  hard-wortchin  honest  owd  mon  ; 
Aw  never  get  drunk,  nor  fo'  eawt  wi'  mi'  neighbours  ; 
But  hoo's  olez  best  pleast  when  aw'm  awhoam,  is  er  Nan. 

An'  aa  for  th'  farm,  by  th'  mass,  yo  shud  see  it ; 
Th'  posies  so  bloomin',  th'  meadows  so  green  ; 
An'  aw  railly  believe  ut  theer's  noan  sich  another 
Owd  place,  like,  for  beauty  o'  th'  earth  to  be  seen. 

Then  th'  heawse,  it  fair  shines,  cose  er  Nan's  olez  clennin, 

For  wark  is  no  trouble  to  her — it's  a  play  ; 

An'  Andrew,  my  lad,  yon,  aw'll  mak  him  a  lawyer 

Or  vicar  ;  but,  dang  it,  he'd  ne'er  shap  to  pray. 

Neaw,  o"  ut  aw  want  is  a  new  lease  o'  th'  farm, 
Ut  Tarrey'd  tak  fro'  me,  aw  know,  iv  he  dar, 
Th'  lease  ut  wur  gan  to  owd  Andrew  Fitton, 
For  savin'  Earl  James  i'  that  dall'd  Crummell  war. 

* 

Miss  Lahee  delights  in  literary  effort,  she  finds  pleasure 
in  composition,  and  the  enjoyment  derived  keeps  her  heart 
buoyant.  She  enjoys  all  that  is  lovely  in  Nature — with 
the  freshness  of  youthful  ardour — especially  the  flowers 
with  their  heavenly  perfume,  the  song  of  birds,  the  music 
of  the  wind  and  waters,  and  the  glorious  pageantry  of 
the  sky.  She  never  tires  of  listening  to  Nature's  story. 
The  dear  old  familiar  tale  has  to  her  a  lasting  wondrous 
charm.  Although  the  current  of  her  life  has  flowed  along 
peacefully,  unstained  by  the  margin's  dust,  her  heart 
responds  to  the  sorrows  of  others,  and  she  knows  how 
sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  strong.  Of  this 
sublimity  of  suffering  she  was  an  eye-witness  in  the  days 
of  the  terrible  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  terrible  famine  in  Ireland,  where  she  witnessed  so 
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many  horrible  scenes,  that  even  now,  when  she  thinks  of 
those  dreadful  events,  her  heart  is  filled  with  pain.  She 
condemns  cruelty  and  selfishness.  She  has  deep  reverence 
for — 

All  powers  and  virtues  that  ennoble  men — 
The  heroes'  courage  and  the  martyrs'  truth, 

The  saints'  white  purity,  the  prophets'  ken, 
The  high  unworldliness  of  ardent  youth, 

The  poets'  rapture,  the  apostles'  ruth. 

Although  she  has  had  crosses  and  losses — every  one  of 
woman  born  is  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of  misfortune — yet 
her  trust  in  the  Great  Father's  absolute  love  never  wavers. 
That  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  she  firmly  believes,  and 
her  own  life,  modest,  retiring,  and  studious,  is  an  example 
of  gentleness  and  virtue.  The  sights  and  sounds  in 
Nature,  diffused  over  heaven  and  earth,  speak  to  her  in  a 
spiritual  language,  unfolding  solemn  teaching  and  tidings 
of  things  invisible  to  superficial  observers.  The  direct 
bearing  upon  daily  life  contained  in  the  most  beautiful 
sentence  in  all  literature :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God,"  is  realised  by  her  in  a  deep, 
spiritual,  imaginative  manner. 

She  believes,  as  Shelley  believed,  that :  "  Whosoever  is 
free  from  the  contamination  of  luxury  and  licence,  may  go 
forth  to  the  fields  and  woods,  inhaling  joyous  renovation 
from  the  breath  of  spring,  or  catching  from  the  odour  and 
sounds  of  autumn  some  diviner  mood  of  sweetest  sadness, 
which  improves  the  softened  heart ;  whosoever  is  no 
deceiver  or  destroyer  of  his  fellow-men — no  liar,  no 
flatterer,  no  murderer — may  walk  among  his  species, 
deriving  from  the  communion  with  all  which  they  contain 
of  beautiful  or  of  majestic,  some  intercourse  with  the 
universal  God.  Whosoever  has  maintained  with  his  own 
heart  the  strictest  correspondence  of  confidence,  who  dares 
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to  examine  and  to  estimate  every  imagination  which 
suggests  itself  to  his  mind,  whosoever  is  that  which  he 
designs  to  become,  and  only  aspires  to  that  which  the 
divinity  of  his  own  nature  shall  consider  and  approve — he 
has  already  seen  God." 

There  is  a  strong  democratic  bias  in  her  nature,  and  in 
her  vigorous,  highly  interesting,  and  instructive  "  Life  and 
Times  of  the  late  Alderman  Livesey,  of  Rochdale,"  her 
political  inclination  is  manifested.  She  deserves  the 
sympathy  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Encouraged  by  the  great  success  of  her  felicitous  sketch, 
"Owd  Neddy  Fitton,"  which  at  once  established  her 
literary  reputation,  and  has  now  reached  the  thirty-third 
edition,  Miss  Lahee  published  a  series  of  cleverly  con- 
structed humorous  sketches  given  in  the  genuine  Doric. 
These  were  well  received,  and  many  editions  were  issued. 
She  also  produced  several  larger  works,  which  appeared  in 
the  local  press,  and  were  widely  circulated  and  highly 
appreciated.  Some  of  these  excellent  novels  were  issued 
in  book  form  and  passed  through  many  editions.  Her 
latest  book  is  a  Lancashire  story  entitled  "  Sybil  West." 
In  this  novel  the  every-day  life  of  our  factory  operatives  is 
illustrated — with  rare  fidelity — in  a  series  of  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  career  of  the  heroine,  a  mill  girl.  This  work 
abounds  in  picturesque  descriptions  of  homely  manners, 
told  with  the  humour  and  pathos  of  the  Lancashire  dialect, 
of  which  Miss  Lahee  has  such  a  remarkable  gift. 

This  vividly  written  work  has  received  the  hearty 
approval  of  competent  critics  on  the  staff  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  Manchester,  Rochdale,  Oldham,  and  Bury. 
The  following  criticism  of  "  Sybil  West "  appeared  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews : — "  Miss  Lahee  has  drawn  a  manifestly 
faithful  picture  of  Lancashire  life  to-day.  There  is  '  real 
grit'  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  North,  and  we  are 
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made  to  feel  it  here.  The  purity  and  strength  of  the 
women  is  the  chief  theme,  and  without  any  sensationalism 
of  plot  there  is  enough  character,  humour,  and  quiet 
interest  in  the  book  to  make  it  very  pleasant  reading.  It 
is  a  book  good  in  itself  and  sure  to  be  good  in  its  results. 
We  want  more  such,  and  more  characters  like  Martha 
West." 

Miss  Lahee  possesses  the  faculty  of  imagining  the  work- 
ings of  natures  whose  lives  and  circumstances  are  foreign 
to  her  own.  Her  instincts  and  intuitions  enable  her  to 
understand  their  actions  and  thoughts.  To  those  who  love 
and  admire  her — those  favoured  few  who  know  her  genuine 
worth — this  gift  of  penetration  is  a  source  of  never-ending 
wonderment. 

The  following  examples  of  Miss  Lahee's  dialect  verse,  to 
a  certain  extent,  indicate  her  facility  in  rendering  local 
idiom.  The  jollity  of  the  season  of  good-will  and  merri- 
ment, the  delight  of  rustic  courtship,  the  pleasure  of  matri- 
mony, and  the  joy  of  paternity  are  admirably  expressed  in 
the  following  poem: — 

JONE  TODD'S  RECOLLECTIONS  O1  KESMAS. 

Aw'll  tell  yo'  what  it  is,  good  folk, 

Aw  like  this  blithesome  time, 
As  weel  as  when  aw  crack'd  mo  joke 

I"  monhood's  early  prime. 
Aw'm  gett'n  owder  neaw,  bi'  th'  mass, 

An'  Mally's  yed  is  grey, 
But,  then,  what  matters  that  ?  Th'owd  lass 

An'  me,  we' en  had  eawr  day. 

Ay,  ay,  an'  happy  days  they  wurn, 

Aw  recollect  'em  still, 
An'  oft  bethink  me  o*  that  morn 

We  met  near  Rooley  Hill. 
Hoo  stood  beside  a  holly  bush, 

Her  een  wur  sparklin'  breet, 
Her  cheeks  would  put  a  rose  to  th'  blush, 

Had  ony  bin  i"  seet. 
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Ay,  theer  hoo  stood,  I  see  her  now, 

A  pictur'  fair  to  please  ; 
Her  apron  full  o'  holly  bough, 

An'  other  bits  o'  trees, 
Which  were  to  mak'  a  garland  gay, 

To  hang  up  i'  their  kitchen. 
"  Thae  knows  to-morn  is  Kesmas  Day,' 

Hoo  sed,  wi'  smile  bewitchin'. 

'Twor  then  aw  ax'd  her  to  be  mine, 

Aw  ne'er  pluck'd  up  afore, 
Becose  hoo  olez  look'd  so  fine, 

An'  aw  wur  nobbut  poor. 
It's  true,  I  had  a  bonny  cot, 

An"  smithy  o'  mi'  own, 
An'  just  as  nice  a  garden  plot 

As  ever  bonds  had  sown. 

Aw'd  fairly  liked  her  mony  a  year, 

An'  that  hoo  reet  weel  knew, 
For  o'  hoo  tossed  her  yed  some  queer 

An'  sed,  "  What,  marry  you  ? 
Nay,  nay,  aw've  better  i'  mi  chance 

Beside,  wheer's  Martha  Street  ? 
Aw  seed  thee  clippin'  her  i'  th'  dance 

At  Caleb's  yester-neet." 

"  Eh  !  never  name  her,  wench,"  aw  sed, 

"  Hoo's  nowt  at  o'  to  me, 
Shuz  who  aw  clip,  it's  thee  aw'st  wed, 

Providin'  thae'll  agree. 
So  will  ta  ha'  rue,  yigh  or  no  ? 

Aw  like  a  gradely  tale, 
Aw'st  ha'  one  too,  or  else,  by  go, 

Aw'll  co  an  auction  sale." 

Wi'  that,  embowden'd  by  her  look, 

Afore  hoo  whispered,  "Yes," 
Her  tremblin'  houd  i'  mine  aw  took, 

An'  stole  a  Kesinas  kiss. 
An'  ever  sin',  aw've  liked  that  day, 

A  luoky  day,  yo'  sre, 
For  t»'  wife  an'  me  ban  pood  one  way 

1'  peace  and  unity. 

Beside,  God's  bleat  us  both  wi'  health 
An'  strength  to  plod  eawr  road, 

Aw  envy  noather  pomp  nor  wealth, 
Nor  ony  hee  abode. 
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We'en  two  fine  lads  coed  Jone  an'  George, 

No  better  sons  need  be, 
They  wortch  like  niggers  at  eawr  forge, 

An'  seldom  disagree. 

We'n  saved  a  bit  o'  brass,  no  fear, 

Aw  owe  no  mon  a  cent, 
While  Mally's  left  mi'  heart  to  cheer, 

Aw'st  olez  feel  content. 
So  let  us  keep  this  season  up, 

We  han  no  costly  wine, 
But  we  con  share  eawr  social  cup 

For  th'  sake  o'  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Miss  Lahee's  didactic  manner  reminds  me  of  honest 
Samuel  Laycock's  mood  when  he  took  to  sermonising. 
The  following  poem  contains  quaint  samples  of  homely 
wisdom : — 

GARDENER  NED'S   PHILOSOPHY. 

One  summer's  eve  I  sat  me  down 

Outside  a  rural  cottage  door, 
To  watch  the  sun  with  halo  crown 

Skim  o'er  the  heights  of  Rooley  Moor. 

A  tinkling  brooklet  flowed  along 

The  bosom  of  the  valley  green  ; 
The  feathered  choir  in  tuneful  song, 

Lent  an  enchantment  to  the  scene. 

The  heather  brown  lay  at  my  feet, 
Touched  by  bright  nature's  dewy  hand  ; 

And  blooming  near  were  violets  sweet, 
The  gillyflower  and  fairy  wand. 

Above  my  head  the  hawthorn  flung 

Its  odorous  perfume  on  the  air  ; 
The  graceful  fuchsias  clust'ring  hung 

In  variegated  beauty  there. 

Close  to  me  loitered  gardener  Ned, 

A  studious,  quaint,  eccentric  man  ; 
Whose  wealth  lay  in  his  garden  bed, 

His  hoe,  rake,  spade,  and  watering  can. 

"  Aw  like  my  garden  weel,"  said  he, 

"  An*  posies,  sich  a  pratty  Beet, 
They're  o'most  everything  to  me, 

Aw  tend  'em  welly  day  and  neet. 
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"  Aw  sell  a  tuthrey  neaw  an'  then, 
To  folk  who  chance  to  wander  past ; 

Fresh  buds  come  peepin'  eawt  agen, 
An'  oppun  into  blossom  fast. 

"  As  Spring  steers  reawnd  aw  sow  my  seeds 
But  find  some  wark  to  keep  'em  clear 

Fro'  mother  Natur's  eawt-cast  weeds, 
Which  grow  so  ronksome  everywheer. 

"  To  me  a  garden's  like  this  earth, 
There's  o"  soarts  scattered  o'er  its  face 

Some  seeds  are  valued  for  their  worth, 
Some  act  as  poison  to  their  race. 

"  So  we  mun  nobbut  pick  an'  choose, 
The  best  an'  sweetest  while  we  con, 

An*  weed  fro'  them  the  rank  refuse, 
As  sin  should  be  raked  eawt  fro'  mon. 

"  Just  watch  yon  bee  wi'  busy  wing, 
He's  olez  thro'  mi  fleaw'r  beds  comin' ; 

Get  off  fro'  theer,  thae  teastil  thing, 
Thaer't  but  a  thief  for  o"  thi  hummin". 

"An'  neaw  here  comes  another  mak' 

0'  cunnin'  robber  dancin'  by, 
Wi'  peckled  wings  and  yellow  back, 

That  grub  what's  coed  a  butterfly. 

"  "Ways  wi'  thee,  flauntin'  gawdy  nowt, 

Mi  polyants  want  noan  o'  thee  ; 
Aw've  quite  enough  to  do,  aw  doubt, 

Wi'  yonder  thiev'n'  humma-bee. 

"  Off  wi'  thee,  painted  worm  o'th'  earth  ! 

Thae  favours  t'  most  a  vainsome  fop, 
Those  callous  chaps  o'  reptile  birth, 

Who  oft  destroy  a  fruitful  crop. 

"  Like  thee,  they're  dizent  eawt  some  gay, 
An'  chet  good  grain,  shuz  who's  their  miller, 

They're  like  thee  most  i'  every  way, 
Thae  nasty  donn'd-up  caterpiller. 

"Aw  fairly  hate  a  useless  mite, 
Aw'd  leifer  ha'  yon  bee,  bi'  th'  mass, 

For  makin'  honey's  his  delight, 

But  thae  maes  noather  grist  nor  brass." 

In  Miss  Lahee's  unique  poem,  "  The  Local  Preytcher's 
Prayer,"  the  lover  of  local  dialect  will  find  a  singular 
blending  of  quaint  humour,  pathos,  and  characteristic 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Being,  told  in  racy  vernacular. 
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THE  LOCAL  PREYTCHER'S  PRAYER. 
There's  few  aw  deawt  areawud  abeawt, 

But  know  a  place  coed  Shay, 
Where  once  there  lived  a  good  owd  chap 

Named  Daniel  Holliday. 
He  kept  a  soart  o'  general  shop, 

Sowd  sugar,  brade,  an'  tay  ; 
He  wur  a  local  preytcher  too, 

An"  clever  in  his  way 

He  used  to  teych  eawr  Sunday  Schoo', 

An"  would  allow  no  schism, 
But  tried  some  hard  to  poo'  us  thro* 

Eawr  creed  an'  catechism. 
A  meetly  honest  chap  wur  Dan, 

Wi'  yure  as  white  as  snow  ; 
A  betthur  or  more  upreet  mon 

Yo"  never  need  to  know. 

I  see  him  neaw  fair  i*  my  mind, 

Just  as  he  used  to  be  ; 
A  pleasant  spoken  mon  an'  kind — 

Kind  in  his  charity. 
For  o'  his  words  wurn  quaint  an'  quare, 

He  allus  preytch'd  folk  th'  truth, 
An'  often  th'  burden  of  his  prayer 

Wur  "  Lord,  convart  eawr  youth. 

"  Mak'  o'  eawr  lads  good,  sober  men, 

Presarve  eawr  wenches,  too, 
Fro'  folderdals  an  things  that's  vain, 

No  mon  should  wed  a  foo*  ! 
A  wise  an'  thrifty  vartuous  wife 

Is  far  aboon  a  creawn  ; 
For  hoo's  the  solace  o'  mon's  life, 

His  treasure  I'll  be  beawn*. 

"  Good  Lord,  do  help  desarvin*  folk, 

Thoose  self-reliant  mak' 
That  wortch  until  like  steam  they  smoke, 

Some  pity  on  'em  tak'. 
They  peyl  away  fro'  morn  till  neet, 

Their  motto's  draw  an"  pay ; 
Oh,  may  their  women  trate  'em  reet, 

Nor  throw  their  brass  away. 

"  An'  Lord  reclaim  the  drunkard,  do, 

The  loose  an'  reckless  sot ; 
The  slothful  an'  the  sluggard,  too, 

Whom  wealth  of  time  knows  not. 
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They're  welly  allus  poor  an'  ragg'd, 

They  mostly  dee  i'  sin  ; 
But  when  the  devil  gets  'em  bagg'd 

He  allus  tak's  'em  in. 

"  The  '  Scotchmen,'  Lord,  yo*  murn't  forget — 

The  tallymen,  I  mean — 
Who  seek  eawr  women  folk  to  chet 

Wi'  fancy  goods  an*  plain. 
Not  sayin'  but  there  met  be  wurr, 

They  nobbut  chet  and  schame, 
But  Lord,  yo'  known  the  backbiter 

Will  rob  a  mon's  good  name. 

"  I  wonder  who  it  is  that's  free 

Fro'  blots  to  yer  'em  tell  ; 
Bi'  th'  mass,  that  fiend  coed  Calumny 

Should  be  shut  up  i'  hell, 
An'  never  lett'n  loose,  good  Lord, 

Upon  a  Christian  nation, 
To  murder  by  a  look  or  word 

A  goodly  reputation. 

"  The  lawyers'  conscience  prick,  good  Lord, 

They  nip  like  summer  fleyk 
An'  charge  us  six-an'-eightpence 

If  tuthrey  words  they  speyk  ; 
An'  if  they  known  we'n  gettin  aught 

In  heawses  or  in  londs, 
They'll  find  a  flaw  to  leave  us  nought 

Except  what's  in  their  honds. 

"  I  know  'em  weel,  I  warrant  you, 

For  I've  just  had  my  share 
Of  schedule  one  an'  schedule  two, 

On  pappur  eight-inch  square  ; 
They'll  act'lly  stare  yo'  straight  i'  th'  face, 

An'  chet  yo'  o'  th'  same  ; 
I  think  they're  some  o'  Ishmael's  race, 

Ther's  no  convartin'  thaem. 

"  Give  comfort  to  the  sick,  good  Lord, 

An'  to  the  weary,  rest ; 
Give  brass  to  them  that  will  afford 

To  succour  thoose  distrest 
Reclaim  the  lost,  greyt  Master, 

There's  theawsands  to  be  feawnd  ; 
On  marcy  let  'em  pastur' 

An'  in  Thy  Grace  abeaund. 

"Amen." 


"Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco." — Horace. 

[The  following  Essay  in  Descriptive  Poesy  is  printed  at 
the  request  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  before  which 
learned  society  the  author  had  the  honour  of  reading  it. 
He  is  not  without  hopes  that  its  publication  may  assist 
the  Prime  Minister  in  his  disposal  of  the  Poet  Laureate's 
crown.] 


THIRLMERE  WATER. 

BY     CORNELIUS     HORATIO     FLACCUS,     M.A. 
"  In  me  Phoabus  irruit  ac  miranda  fatur." — Walter  Mapes. 

THE  true  theory  of  Descriptive  Poesy  is,  unfortunately, 
neglected  by  most  of  our  poets,  though  Mr.  Whitman 
has  done  much  to  advance  its  claims.  The  formula  applied 
by  Wagner  to  the  sister  art  of  Music  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  one,  and  furnishes  us  with  a  suitable  example.  From 
him  we  may  learn  that  mere  melody  is  not  sufficient,  and 
that  monotonously  recurring  cadences  of  rhymes  can  never 
satisfactorily  express  the  images  presented  to  the  mind's 
eye. 
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As  Pope  happily  says — 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours  and  the  words  move  slow. 

Similarly  I  contend  that  it  is  absurd  to  use  the  same 
rhythm  to  describe  successively  a  palace  and  a  pig-stye,  a 
king  and  a  compound  householder,  a  revolution  and  a  row. 
The  greatest  art  is  shown  in  discrimination,  and  the  poet 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  rise  and  fall,  contract  and  expand, 
halt  and  run,  to  suit  the  particular  theme  of  his  muse 
whose  feet,  however  beautiful,  he  is  bound  remorselessly 
to  fetter — nay,  to  cut  off,  if  the  occasion  requires  it. 

This  view,  however,  not  having,  as  yet,  attained  general 
acceptance,  I  submit,  with  all  due  modesty,  my  essay  in 
descriptive  poesy : — 

THIRLMERE. 

Water  of  Thirlmere ! 


•  .  .  .  > 

How  came  you  here  ? 

[The  long  pause  is  meant  to  express  the  great  length 
of  piping  from  Thirlmere.] 

Soft  as  the  dew  of  heaven, 

Pure  as  its  ray, 
Placidly  slumbering 

Thorold's  lake  lay. 

Wavelets  tripped  rippling 

Over  its  bed — 
Kustics  sat  tippling 

At  the  "Nag's  Head." 
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[There  is  nothing  really  discordant  in  this  allusion. 
The  "Nag's  Head "  is  intimately  associated  with  the  lake 
and  cannot  be  ignored.  The  mention  of  it  accounts  for 
the  dithyrambics  which  follow.] 

THE  NAG'S  HEAD. 

Wake !  wake  !  my  muse !  now  strike  thy  lyre, 
With  joyous  shout  the  welkin  burst ; 

Sing  of  the  parched  throat's  desire, 
The  blessing  of  a  heavenly  thirst ! 

Then,  sing  the  joy  that  crowns  the  cup, 
Sing,  while  in  chorus  glasses  clink, 

Sing  what  it  is  to  sit  and  sup, 

Sing  loud  and  high  the  praise  of  drink . 

Wild  asses,  saith  the  Psalmist,*  slake 
Their  thirst  from  rills  that  fill  the  mere ; 

Let  those  who  will  drink  from  the  lake, 
But  here's  the  "Nag's  Head" — give  me  beer ! 

Selah !  f 

THE   NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

All  around  are  undulations ; 

All  about  are  hills  and  valleys, 
Hoary  woods  and  trim  plantations, 

Ferny  glens  and  bosky  alleys. 

Amongst  the  hills  and  dales  lie  scatter'd  farms, 
Peaceful,  secure,  and  free  from  war's  alarms 
Or  vexed  affairs  of  state. 


*  Psalm  104,  v.  11.    "All  beasts  of  the  field  drink  thereof,  and  the  wild  asses  quench 
their  thirst." 

t  ' '  Selah ! "  I  use  this  Hebrew  word  not  without  diffidence,  deferring  to  the  superior 
judgment  of  those  who  know  better  than  myself.  By  some  commentators  it  is  supposed 
to  signify  "  silence  "—a  break  in  the  song  ;  or,  as  it  were,  a  change  of  barrel  in  the  organ. 
It  is,  however,  by  the  learned  Rabelais  translated  "  Let's  drink  " — an  interval  for  refresh- 
ments— and  that  is  the  sense  in  which  I  use  it 
* 
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There  Mollies,  conscious  of  their  charms, 
Run  out  to  meet  th'  expectant  arms 
Of  Johnnies  at  the  gate. 

[No  description  of  a  farm  would  be  complete  without 
this  pleasing  feature.] 

THE   FELLS. 

Upon  the  gazing  eye  how  dwells  and  swells 

In  awful  intensity 

The  bulky  immensity, 

Rugged  and  bare  and  broad  and  far  and  wide, 
In  elongation  vast  on  every  side, 
The  Fells ! 

HELVELLYN. 

Uprises  great  Helvellyn,  huge  and  high, 

His  giant  shoulders  lifting  to  the  sky, 

Now  shows  triumphant  o'er  the  envious  clouds — 

Now  in  mysterious  mist*  his  head  enshrouds  ! 

THE   LAKE. 

See,  in  the  hollow  there  how  lies  the  lake, 
As  maiden  charmed  to  sleep,  for  whose  fair  sake — 
Lest  base  intruders  come  with  touch  profane — 
Two  tow'ring  crags  stand  guard — alas,  in  vain ! 

"  Thorold !  awake  now  !    Rouse  thee  and  appear ! 
Say  how  Mancunium  robbed  thee  of  thy  mere." 

[Note. — Thorold  is  called  thrice.  Having  been  so 
long  dead  he  needs  much  awakening.  It  will  perhaps  be 
objected  that  this  question  would,  with  more  reason,  be 
directed  to  Sir  John  Harwood  than  to  a  person  who  (if  he 
ever  existed)  died  many  centuries  ago,  and  certainly  knew 
nothing  about  the  Waterworks.  But  as  Sir  John,  if 

*  "  Mysterious  mist " — very  original,  1  flatter  myself. 
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questioned,  would  probably  not  have  replied  in  due 
poetical  form,  it  is  manifestly  preferable  to  address 
Thorold — more  especially  as  the  poet  can  put  whateve 
words  he  likes  into  his  mouth.  Thorold  speaks  in  blank 
verse  as  most  appropriately  commonplace — a  remembrance 
of  "Paradise  Lost"  also  influences  the  poet,  who  dreads 
not  invidious  comparison.] 

THOROLD  loquitur. 

"  Mancunium,  that  great  city,  long  had  drawn 

From  Woodhead  and  its  moors  a  full  supply 

Of  excellent  pipe-water  as  was  need 

To  quench  the  thirst  of  citizens,  or  wash  their  clothes, 

Or  seemly  flush  their  sewers — better  yet, 

Sufficient  was  there  left  to  sell  to  him 

Who  wanted  more,  and  meter-rents  would  pay — 

E'en  neighbouring  towns  were  customers  a^will, 

And  all  rejoiced  in  Woodhead's  reservoirs. 

But — whispered  first,  then  uttered  loud  and  strong — 

Came  dark  forebodings  of  a  future  day 

Of  direful  drought,  when  men  would  have  to  eke 

Their  water  out  with  whiskey,  and  perchance 

E'en  seek  the  grave  to  find  a  bitter  beer. 

Then  cast  about  the  citizens  that  they  might'find 

New  sources  of  supply — in  Council  met 

The  Aldermen  and  Councillors,  grave  and  wise, 

When  one  of  prescience  clear  arose  and  said, 

With  wonted  courteous  preface, '  Mr.  Mayor, 

It  seems  to  me  as  clear  as  clear  can  be 

But  one  resource  we  have  and  that  as  plain 

As  is  the  nose  upon  your  Worship's  face — 

To  Thirlmere  we  must  go ! '     Forth,  straight,  at  once 

Kesounded  plaudits  echoing  long,  which  showed 

Unanimously  thus  the  general  thought. 
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Full  soon  a  Bill  was  drafted,  and  in  course  of  time 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
Into  the  matter,  and  then  make  report. 
At  last  the  Bill  receiving  Royal  sanction, 
Became  an  Act,  and  Thirlmere !  Wo  is  me  ! 
A  Reservoir  henceforth  for  Waterworks '  " 
Thus  ended  Thorold,  and  from  out  his  eyes 
The  hidden  springs  gushed  forth  impetuous 
With  such  profusion — for  so  long  a  time — 
That,  sooth  to  say,  I  feared  another  flood, 
And  shortly  cried,  "  Dry  up,  old  man !  dry  up !  " 
The  which  he  did. 

THE   INVASION   OF  THE   NAVVY. 

[For  such  a  theme  as  the  Invasion  of  the  Navvy,  Walt 
Whitman  would  seem  pre-eminently  the  best  model.] 

Sing  now  of  the  Work !  the  beginning  of  the  Work ! 
The    Invasion  of   the  Navvy — hundreds   of   Navvies — 

thousands  of  Navvies ; 

The  Navvy,  mighty  to  perform,  to  transform,  to  reform  ; 
The  Navvy  with  his  spade,  his  pick,  his  wheelbarrow ; 

the  Navvy  with  his  lever  moving  the  world  ; 
The  Navvy  with  his  brawny  arms  and  legs  and  his  hairy 

chest ; 

The  Navvy  sweating  at  his  toil ; 
The  Navvy  on  Saturday  night  at  the  "  Nag's  Head,"  with 

his  pipe  and  its  black  shag,  with  his  pots  of  beer — 

many  of  them ; 
The  Navvy  smoking,  spitting,  drinking,  cursing,  singing, 

kicking,  fighting; 
The  big  fight — the  bloody  noses. 
Oh,  Navvy !  horny-handed  son  of  toil,  my  flesh  and  blood, 

my  brother,  I  love  thee ! 
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The  many-headed  multitude  of  workers — 

The  masons,  the  bricksetters,  the  gangers,  the  clerk  of  the 

works,  the  great  boss  engineer  himself! 
Sing  of  the  workmen, 
Sing  of  the  work, 
The  dam,  the  big  dam,  the  water-strainer,  the  aqueduct, 

the  miles  upon  miles  of  piping, 
The  cut  and  cover,  the  dirt,  the  dirt  shifted. 
The    work    completed,    the    plant    sold,    the    workmen 

dispersed. 

DUNMAIL. 

[It  is  absolutely  impossible  to   avoid  introducing   the 
spirit  of  Dunmail,  which  indeed,  thrusts  itself  forward.] 

From  Dunmail  Raise  old  Dunmail  rose 

And  donned  his  mail  of  gold ; 
"  Now,  who  are  these  base  slaves,"  he  cried, 

"  That  dare  to  make  so  bold 
As  ravage  thus  my  kingdom — thus 

My  territory  hold ! 

"  Rouse !  rouse  my  warriors  !  let  your  swords 

Mine  ancient  realm  regain." 
Then  slowly  rose  old  Donald  :  "  Sire, 

I  counsel  'tis  in  vain 
To  kick  against  these  pricks  of  time. 

Best  go  to  sleep  again." 

The  monarch  sighed,  "  You  may  be  right, 

I  put  it  thus :  '  you  may ; ' 
Though  on  occasions  such  as  this 

Ghosts  always  have  a  say. 
But,  perhaps,  it  doesn't  matter  much," 

So  muttering,  down  he  lay. 
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THE  CORPORATION  VISIT  TO   THIRLMERE. 

[Having  to  treat  of  a  Corporation  trip,  the  verse 
moves  trippingly,  adopting  a  well-known  historic  form.] 

'Twas  finished  long,  but  not  before 
October  nineteenth,  ninety-four, 
Was  opened  that  enormous  bore — 

The  Thirlmere  Aqueduct,  Sir. 
Then,  as  the  Council  did  ordain, 
(Of  which  some  paltry  folk  complain) 
A  party  in  a  special  train 

Sir  John  did  there  conduct,  Sir. 

Arrived  there  in  great  parade, 
Appropriate  speeches  being  made, 

Sir  John  turns  on  the  tap,  Sir, 
And  forth  th'  imprison'd  water  dashed, 
And  as  it  rushed  and  flushed  and  flashed, 

The  standers-by  did  clap.  Sir. 

Lunch  followed — that  of  course — then  special  train 
Conveyed  th'  illustrious  party  home  again 
To  their  domestic  hearths,  and,  briefly  said, 
'Ere  morning  broke  they  all  were  safe  in  bed. 
Not  so  the  water — which,  tho'  hurrying  fast, 
Arrived  not  here  till  two-score  hours  were  past, 
For  which  event  the  Council  did  prepare 
A  due  solemnity  in  Albert  Square. 

[Coming  now  to  the  great  and  final  demonstration  of 
civic  joy,  we  have  first  the  ringing  of  the  Town  Hall  Bells, 
then  the  full  pomp  of  the  Inaugural  Ceremony,  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  the  Police  Band.  Some  attempt  is 
made  to  give  a  musical  effect  to  this — strictly  speaking,  it 
should  be  sung.  The  irregularity  of  the  metre  towards 
the  end  is  quite  intentional,  and  only  such  as  is  demanded 
by  the  subject.  The  poem  closes  simply  and  naturally.] 
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THE  INAUGURATION   IN   ALBERT   SQUARE. 

Now  let  the  merry  joy-bells  ring 

With  ding  a  dong  and  dong  a  ding, 

As  in  the  square 

We  hail  the  Mayor, 

And  the  worthy  Corporation, 

Who  from  a  distant  spot  have  brought 

Great  quantity  of  purest  wat- 

-Er  which  we  want, 

An  endless  font 

Of  civic  jubilation. 

The  crowd  are  dumb — all  standing  mum, 
While  there  are  some  are  growing  numb. 
But  soon  a  hum  proclaims  "  They  come," 
And  "  bum !  bum !  bum !  "  resounds  the  drum, 
"  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ! "  (ad  quantum  suff.) 

In  martial  rank  and  file  appear, 
His  Lordship's  way  to  pioneer, 
Policemen  looking  so  severe, 
You'd  think  they  never  tasted  beer, 
"  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ! " 

The  drums  are  beat,  the  trumpets  blare, 
Now  the  procession's  in  the  square. 
The  people  push,  and  crush  and  stare, 
To  see  his  Lordship  the  Lord  Mayor, 
"  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ! " 

The  trumpets  blare,  the  drums  are  beat, 
His  Lordship  the  Lord  Mayor  to  greet, 
The  Eight  Honourable  Gentleman's  cortege  marches 
with  irregular  feet, 
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But  so  many  Mayors  in  chains,  Aldermen,  Councillors* 
and  other  distinguished  personages  are  not  often 
seen  in  one  street ! 
"  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ! " 

A  temporary  fountain  having  been  previously  erected, 

after  some  speaking,  Sir  John  with  a  golden  key 
Did  set  the  locked  up  Thirlmere  water  free, 
Which,  rushing  out,  spouted  high — then  falling,  dis- 

persedly  splashed  the  spectators,  and  continues  so 

to  spout  and  splash,  as  you  may  see. 
Now,  ye  Muses,  give  my  halting  Pegasus  a  feed  of  corn, 

for  happily  ended  is  my  Epopee. 
"Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ! " 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
Which,  like  the  Thirlmere  pipe,  you'll  say,  is  very 
long. 


SOME    PHASES     IN     THE    LIFE    OF    SIR 
WALTER    RALEEGH. 

BY   JAMES   T.    FOARD. 

SO  very  many  memoirs  of  this,  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  picturesque  personalities  of  our  island  story, 
have  been  at  different  times  presented,  that  I  at  once 
disclaim  the  suggestion  of  "  yet  another  biography,"  or  of 
an  intention  to  present  the  hero's  life,  even  abridged  or 
in  epitome.  An  accurate,  discriminating,  and  sympathetic 
history  of  his  versatile  career  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  I 
certainly  have  no  ambition,  if  I  had  the  resources  or 
necessary  qualifications,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  I  have 
not,  to  undertake  the  task  or  duty  of  accomplishing  it.  My 
purpose  is  to  advert  episodically  to  some  of  the  less  known 
and  least  regarded  features,  incidents,  and  characteristics 
of  the  life  of  this  most  erratic,  brilliant,  and  distinguished 
Englishman.  The  sketch  I  thus  offer  will  of  necessity 
be  neither  orderly  nor  comprehensive,  for  the  space 
at  my  disposal  would  not  suffice  for  even  an  imperfect 
picture  of  so  varied  and  adventurous  a  career,  and 
the  outline  will  consist  rather  of  a  series,  if  such  a 
term  can  be  applied  when  there  is  no  sequence,  of  facts 
and  incidents,  of  phases  and  aspects  of  his  changeful  life. 
His  position  as  courtier,  merchant  adventurer,  historian, 
and  state  prisoner  have  been  sufficiently  illustrated.  The 
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purpose  now  is  to  present  some  of  the  shadows  rather 
than  the  lights  of  his  life.  To  give  a  silhouette,  rather 
than  a  miniature ;  and  show  the  proud  and  arrogant 
statesman  and  soldier — the  favourite  of  the  Virgin  Queen 
— not  in  the  sun  of  his  splendour,  but  in  eclipse ;  not  as 
the  idol  of  the  court,  but  as  the  fallen  Heathen  Dagon 
— bruised  and  broken  beyond  hope  of  recognition. 

About  Raleigh's  sad  and  chequered  life — for  it  was  sad, 
in  spite  of  its  successes — there  is  something  of  the 
glamour  of  romance.  It  was  a  life  of  paradox  and 
enterprise,  of  fierce  contrasts  and  savage  reverses;  but 
with  all  its  odd  and  conflicting  demands  on  our  attention, 
it,  like  that  of  one  of  the  fallen  angels  in  Milton,  pos- 
sessed a  charm,  which  its  misfortunes  have  not  dimmed, 
and  its  virtues  could  not  have  attained.  Learned,  valiant, 
and  wise,  we  know  that  during  his  life  he  achieved  little 
beyond  personal  dislike,  and  even  the  repute  of  being  "  the 
best  hated  man  in  the  realm."  Splendid  in  his  tastes, 
magnificent — almost  imperial — in  his  affluence,  he  was,  as 
we  know,  sordid,  designing,  and  avaricious.  His  unpopu- 
larity in  life  ended  with  his  martyrdom,  and  his  memory 
was  speedily  canonised  by  a  succeeding  generation, 
Milton  being  one  of  his  most  fervent  admirers.  Thus  the 
"  History  of  the  World,"  an  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
book,  ran  through  many  editions,  and  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years  have  produced  a  very  hecatomb  of  bio- 
graphies, reviews,  and  criticisms  of  Raleigh's  life,  adven- 
tures, and  character,  which  as  much  err  in  laudation  and 
worship,  as  the  estimate  of  his  contemporaries  erred  in 
savage  censure  and  condemnation. 

About  Raleigh's  career  and  rise  there  was  something  of 
Ixion's  fortune.  The  younger  son  of  a  poor  scion  of  an 
honourable  and  decayed  house,  which  had  probably  been 
reduced  to  the  pursuit  of  trade,  almost  the  first  appear- 
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ance  he  makes  in  the  page  of  history  was  as  the  favourite 
of  well-nigh  the  most  exclusive  and  proudest  Queen 
embalmed  in  the  chronicles. 

It  is  true  that  Elizabeth  attracted  many  men  to  her 
service.    That  she  had  in  succession,  and  at  various  periods, 
a  diversity  of  lovers  and  admirers  whom  she  appeared  to 
esteem  and  honour,  and  some  especial  favourites,  generally 
men  of  courage  and  capacity ;  but,  even  in  her  selection 
of   these,   she   was  proud    and   exclusive.      Her  nearest 
intimates  and  closest  allies  were,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
her  kin  in  blood.    The  Howards,  the  Knollys,  the  Devereux, 
the  Careys,  and  Harringtons,  were  all  relatives.     Burleigh 
and  his  son  Robert,  Blount,  Sydney,  Walsingham,  Throck- 
morton,  were  old  and  tried  servants  of  distinguished  or  of 
ancient  families.      Leicester,  her   first    favourite,  was  of 
a  noble   house.      Hatton  and  Raleigh  were   exceptions. 
Undeniable  capacity,  coupled  with  more  than  ordinarily 
attractive  persons,  served  to  exalt  them  to  the  pinnacles 
of  fortune  of  the  time.     Hatton,  without  being  a  great, 
was  a  popular  Chancellor ;  but  his  position  in  the  royal 
favour  never  touched  that  which,  between    1580-86  and 
1597-1600,  Raleigh  seems  to  have  enjoyed.     For  a  part 
of  this  period  he  enjoyed  a  confidence  which  neither  the 
long  services  of  Burleigh   nor  the  affectionate  intimacy 
of  Leicester  had  secured  them.     It  is  true  he   was  not 
made  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  he  was  often  consulted ; 
had   great  interests   and  powers  confided  to    him,   was 
Captain  of  the  Royal  Guard,  Admiral  of  the  Western  Seas, 
Seneschal  of    the    Stannaries,   and     received     enormous 
presents  of  land  and  money.     Beyond  this,  moreover,  he 
was  per  saltum  raised  over  the  heads  of  the  wisest  states- 
men and  half  of  the  noblest  aristocracy  in  the  realm. 

About  this  sudden  and  cometary  career,  which  for  a 
time  blazed  like  a  cresset  in  the  sky,  there  was  something 
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as  I  have  said  of  Ixion's  fortune — of  Ixion's  fate.  Born  in 
a  small  farmhouse,  as  far  as  we  can  fix  the  date  with 
certainty — for  there  seems  some  uncertainty  surrounding 
it — about  the  year  1552,  at  Hayes  Barton,  near  the 
watering  place  and  in  the  parish  of  Budleigh  Salterton, 
in  Devon,  he  was  certainly  introduced  into  the  world  with 
little  presage,  in  his  father's  fortune  and  position,  of  his 
future  fate.  Well  connected  as  his  father  was,  and  allied 
both  by  his  wife's  and  his  own  family  with  all  the  most 
notable  and,  in  that  sense,  distinguished  families  in  Devon, 
he  was  of  broken  fortune,  and  probably  an  unprosperous, 
certainly  an  undistinguished,  man.  By  his  father's  side 
Kaleigh  was  connected  with  the  Edgecumbes  and  the 
Ferrers.  By  his  mother's,  who  was  a  Champernon,  with 
the  Carews,  Careys,  Courtenays,  Russells,  Howards,  and 
Gilberts.  One  of  his  aunts,  Lady  Katherine  Ashley,  a 
Somerset  by  connexion,  had  been  the  companion  and  bed- 
fellow of  Elizabeth  while  she  was  a  prisoner  as  the  ward 
of  Somerset* ;  and  to  this  accident,  rather  than  to  the 
possibly  apocryphal  incident  of  the  cloak,  which,  however, 
was  not  inconsistent  with  Raleigh's  resourceful  character, 
was  perhaps  due  his  first  introduction  at  Court.  For  a 
time,  however,  he  served  a  severe  apprenticeship  in 
service  in  the  wars ;  led  thither,  no  doubt,  by  his 
adventurous,  energetic,  and  bold  nature,  as  well  as  by  his 
hardly  less  desperate  fortune,  first  to  employment  under 
Sydney  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  subsequently  in  Ireland. 
His  half  brother — his  father  married  thrice,  and  he  was 
a  fourth  son  of  the  third  marriage — was  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  the  famous  adventurer  and  naval  captain.  He  was 
also  first  cousin  to  the  heroic  Sir  Richard  Greville,  whose 
exploits  as  captain  of  the  Revenge,  with  his  tragic  death, 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  features  in 

*  HAYNES.    "  State  Papers,"  p.  99. 
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the  glories  of  our  early  maritime  annals.  This  fight 
occurred  on  the  10th  September,  1591,  and,  although 
anticipating  a  little,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Raleigh's 
first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  the  account  he 
furnished  in  the  November  of  the  same  year,  of  the  great 
fight  of  the  Revenge. 

After  three  years  spent  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  which 
he  left  when  17,  without  taking  his  degree,  that  is,  in  1568 
or  1569,  we  find  him  fighting  as  a  soldier  under  his  kins- 
man Champernon  in  the  Protestant  cause  in  Flanders. 
In  the  beginning  of  1569,  or  in  March  of  that  year,  he  was 
under  the  command  of  Conde.  In  the  following  October 
he  was  in  the  two  calamitous  engagements  which  ended  so 
disastrously  under  Coligny  at  Moncontour.  He  is  alleged 
to  have  been  present  in  Paris  at  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  on  the  24th  of  August,  1572,*  but  of  this 
there  is  no  proof,  and  the  suggestion  seems  certainly 
doubtful.  Of  these  intervening  years  between  his  cam- 
paigning life  and  his  next  appearance  above  the  horizon 
of  history,  little  is  known.  In  1576,  as  we  know  from  a 
sonnet  which  he  contributed  to  Gascoigne's  Steel  Glass, 
he  was  a  student  of  law,  though  on  his  trial-f  he  denied  the 
suggestion  that  he  was  skilled  in  its  sciences.  In  this  poetic 
effusion  he  wrote  himself  "  of  the  Middle  Temple,"  and  as 
we  know  now  from  later  biographies,  the  date  of  his  entry 
as  a  member  of  the  Inn  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  and  if  he 
did  not  practise  or  study  jurisprudence,  he  was  certainly 
a  member  of  the  Inn,  though  never  called  to  the  degree  of 
an  Utter  Barrister.  In  1578,  when  the  English  under 
Sir  John  Norris  achieved  a  great  victory  over  .Spain,  he 
was  serving  as  a  naval  volunteer  under  his  half  brother, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  a  privateering  or  quasi-piratical 

*  3 1st  August,  O.S. 
t  State  Trials,  1603,  Vol.  II.,  p.  2. 
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expedition,  directed  nominally  as  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
Newfoundland.  He  is  moreover  traced  about  this  time, 
"  his  restless  soul  again  in  arms,"  fighting  on  land  in  the 
Low  Countries  against  Don  John  of  Austria,  but  of  his 
various  adventures  or  exploits  unfortunately  we  have  no 
record  save  casual  references  in  his  "  History  of  the 
World"  which  suggest  his  acquaintance  with  practical 
warfare  in  the  open  field. 

It  is  only  from  the  year  1580,  when  he  was  about  28 
years  of  age,  that  we  are  able  to  trace  consecutively  his 
career.  In  July  of  that  year  we  know  from  the  State 
Papers  he  was  on  active  service,  drawing  pay  as  a 
captain  of  a  company,  in  what  was  known  then  as  the 
Desmond's  country,  viz.,  in  the  province  of  Munster  in  the 
south-east  of  Ireland  and  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Black- 
water.  He  was  under  the  command  of  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  the  President  of  Munster,  and  was  later  on  engaged 
in  active  warfare  against  the  Spaniards  and  Italian  troops, 
who  had  been  sent  over  on  Irish  and  Jesuit  invitation  to 
fight  against  the  Protestant  cause  in  that  province. 
Raleigh's  life  up  to  this  period  had  certainly  not  been  that 
of  a  courtier  or  carpet  knight.  He  must  have  tasted 
privation  and  misery,  in  most  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is 
offered  to  a  soldier,  in  a  forlorn  and  desperate  and  some- 
times tailing  cause.  He  had  had  already  nearly  eleven 
years  of  adventure  on  many  fields  of  warfare,  on  sea  and 
on  land,  as  a  practical  leader  of  men.  In  February,  1580, 
when  he  went  first  into  Ireland,  as  he  reached  Cork  about 
the  22nd,  a  great  part  of  that  unhappy  country,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  a  great  mass  of  its  numerous  counties, 
was  in  active  rebellion.  A  large  detachment  of  troops, 
chiefly  Spanish  and  Italian  mercenaries,  subsidised  by 
Philip  of  Spain,  had  landed  at  Smerwick  in  Kerry,  and 
had  there  erected  a  fort,  which  was  to  form  a  tdte  du  pont 
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for  the  further  colonisation  of  that  rebellious  district.  This 
brigade  was  well  supplied  with  arms  and  all  the  necessary 
munitions  of  war  for  a  much  larger  force  of  troops,  which 
had  been  promised  and  was  in  preparation.*  With  these 
Italian  and  Spanish  filibusters,  sent  over  at  the  instigation 
of  Allen  and  Sanders,  the  two  most  active  Jesuit  intriguers, 
relations  were  entered  into  by  the  disaffected,  and  in  one 
sense  oppressed,  Catholics  in  England.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
a  wise  scheme  to  weaken  and  divert  the  forces  of  Govern- 
ment by  this  removed  show  of  invasion  and  the  terrors  and 
expenditure  of  actual  war,  and  from  the  time  Raleigh 
landed,  he  found  ample  scope  in  the  nature  of  the  service 
demanded  of  his  active  and  energetic  nature,  with  its 
severe  experiences  and  hardships,  to  task  all  his  resources 
and  activity. 

From  Dursey  Head  to  Benmore  Point,  from  the  Cause- 
way to  Cape  Clear,  the  land  was  either  in  smouldering 
rebellion  or  ablaze.  In  the  South,  from  the  most 
westerly  points  of  Kerry,  the  flame  was  burning  high,  and 
it  is  at  this  period  and  during  this  campaign,  that  the  first 
shade  of  disgrace  and  discredit  falls  over  the  fame  of 
Raleigh.  Here,  indeed,  the  occasion  was  given  to  his 
enemies,  who  hated  him  as  the  active  enemy  of  Spain  and 
of  the  Catholic  cause,  to  add  shade  to  shade  to  calumny, 
and  thus  blacken  his  memory  beyond  all  fact  or 
recognition. 

The  late  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessey,  a  civil  servant  of 
the  Crown,  greatly  endowed  with  dignities  and  rewarded 
as  a  strong  partisan  Romanist  politician,  published  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  in  November,  1881,  an  article 
afterwards  enlarged  into  a  volume,^  and  written 

*  There  were  arms  for  5,000  men. 

t  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Ireland,"  Macmillan,  1883.  Chapter  X.  is  headed,  "Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  practises  Assassination "  ;  Chapter  XL,  "  Queen  Elizabeth  sanctions 
Assassination." 
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from  the  purely  Irish  and  Catholic  point  of  view, 
condemning  with  especial  malignity,  and,  I  think,  con- 
siderable unfairness,  Raleigh's  character.  I  am  not 
Raleigh's  defender.  I  am  not  his  admirer.  But  the 
opportunity  of  assailing  Elizabeth  and  her  Protestant 
policy  through  Raleigh  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  Under  the 
title  of  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Ireland,"  a  semi-gossipping 
article  was  issued  which  certainly  blackens  and  vilifies  the 
character  of  its  hero  to  the  extent  of  the  author's  ability. 
Its  purport  was  to  prove  Raleigh  a  mean  and  treacherous 
assassin.  Every  scandal,  every  suggestion  of  wanton 
cruelty  or  perfidy  that  could  be  made  was  either  insinuated 
or  declared  to  blast  Raleigh's  name  and  memory.  Raleigh's 
was  no  perfect  or  chivalrous  nature.  He  was,  though 
wiser  than  most  men  in  his  age,  no  better,  either  in  morals 
or  manners,  than  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  but  he 
certainly  did  not  justly  deserve  the  accumulated  infamy 
which  Sir  John  has  attempted  to  fasten  on  his  fame. 

This  magazine  article,  even  in  its  expanded  form,  as 
is  in  the  preceding  note  recorded,  might  well  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  a  deserved  obscurity.  Unluckily, 
however,  in  1892,  Mr. .  Stebbing,  who  bears  an  honoured 
name  in  literature,  in  a  life  of  Raleigh,  chose  to  adopt 
some  of  its  fables,  and  accept  some  of  its  fictional  pic- 
tures as  fact. 

Undoubtedly,  tested  by  the  usages  of  war  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  morality  which  professedly  is  now 
claimed  for  public  life,  Raleigh  could  not  be  considered 
faultless.  He  was  a  man  of  the  day.  He  was  engaged 
in  fighting  men  at  least  as  unscrupulous,  often  more 
treacherous,  than  himself.  The  modes  of  warfare  sanc- 
tioned by  Spain  against  the  Dutch  and  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  in  France  against  the  Protestants,  to  their 
savage  massacre  and  extinction,  were  hardly  likely  to 
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engender  beneficence,  or  even  humanity,  in  war.  Hence, 
as  a  soldier,  a  copyist  and  follower  of  the  traditions  of 
recognised  warfare,  Raleigh  might  be,  by  modern  stan- 
dards, justly  subject  to  censure.  But  the  reasons  which 
might  well  have  animated  Sir  John  Hennessey  in  vilifying 
and  traducing  Elizabeth,  the  excommunicated  heretic  and 
enemy  of  his  church  (albeit  he  was  at  the  time  the 
governor  of  an  important  English  colony),  might  well 
have  been  discriminated  by  Mr.  Spedding.  He,  at  any 
rate,  was  not  under  the  same  obligation  to  distort  history 
or  misrepresent  the  English,  and  had  not  the  same  temp- 
tation to  picturesque  malignity  and  religious  bigotry  as 
the  essayist.  Before  passing  on  to  the  lighter  and  more 
pleasing  aspects  of  Raleigh's  character  as  poet  and 
author  as  that  which  chiefly  interests  us,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  episodically  explain  this  incident  at  greater 
length  than  would  be  otherwise  necessary,  from  respect 
to  the  memory,  thus  unjustly  traduced,  of  the  great 
adventurer. 

In  the  year  1569  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Raleigh's  half 
brother,  had  served  under  the  Lord-General  of  Munster. 
He  had  there  conducted  himself  with  the  harsh  severity, 
military  promptitude,  and  thoroughness  which  so  delighted 
Mr.  Carlyle  when  criticising  military  operations.  He 
slew,  in  his  own  words,  "  all  those  that  did  belong  to, . 
feed,  accompany,  or  maintain  any  outlaws  or  traitors," 
and  in  attacking  any  fort  or  castle,  if  it  did  not  yield  on 
summons,  he  would  not  after  accept  it  as  a  gift,  but  took 
it  by  storm,  "  how  many  lives  soever  it  cost,  putting 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  them  to  the  sword."  This  is 
the  soldier's  own  account  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Sydney 
("Edvvards's  Life  of  Raleigh,"  V.  II,  pp.  2  and  12),  and 
illustrates  with  what  severity,  and  even  barbarity,  war 
was,  as  in  the  Netherlands,  carried  on  in  Ireland. 
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In  1580,  in  July,  Raleigh  appears  to  have  entered  on 
service  in  Munster.  The  Rebellion,  which  had  broken 
out  in  1579,  in  the  autumn,  on  some  internecine  war 
between  the  Geraldines  and  the  Butlers,  had  found 
Raleigh  still  engaged  in  his  schemes  of  maritime  adven- 
ture and  discovery.  In  May  of  this  year  he  was  fitting 
out  an  expedition,  with  his  brother  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
for  the  colonisation  of  Virginia.  One  of  the  first  entries, 
if  not  the  first  of  note,  in  the  State  Papers  refers  to  a 
letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  of  the  date  28th 
May,  1579,  enjoining  both  the  adventurers  to  at  once 
surcease  from  their  enterprise.  Raleigh  was  then  at 
Dartmouth.  Foiled  in  this  adventure,  "  adventures  being 
to  the  adventurous,"  he  entered  upon  Irish  service,  but 
when,  or  at  what  precise  date,  we  do  not  know.  He 
appears  certainly  in  Munster,  as  above  recorded,  in  1580, 
and  in  November  of  that  year  occurred  that  incident 
which,  to  blacken  his  memory,  is  generally  charged  against 
him  as  a  disgraceful  act,  and  which  has,  on  that  account, 
been  so  frequently  dilated  and  dwelt 'on  by  his  enemies. 

At  this  time,  viz. :  in  November,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton 
was  Lord  Deputy  of  Munster,  and  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of 
Orrnond,  Lord  General  of  the  Forces.  Upon  the  latter  had 
fallen  the  duty  of  extinguishing  the  flame  "  which  was 
like  to  spread  in  every  quarter  of  the  realm,  raised  by  the 
Geraldines  in  the  neighbouring  counties."  An  attack  both 
by  sea  and  land  was  made  on  the  fort  Del-Ore,  on  the  coast 
of  Kerry,  in  Dingle  Bay,  which  was  garrisoned  by  some 
600  filibusters,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  a  proportion  of 
Irish.  The  garrison  being  challenged  and  refusing  to 
surrender,  the  fort  was  besieged  both  by  sea  and  land  for 
some  days,  the  English  troops  being  under  the  command 
of  the  Deputy,  Lord  Grey,  in  person.  The  sea  forces  were 
led  by  Sir  Wm.  Winter  and  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Richard 
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Bingham,  who  was  the  second  in  command.  After  some 
days'  siege  the  garrison  was  twice  summoned,  but  refused 
to  submit.  Assault  was  then  attempted,  and  on  the  third 
day  a  breach  was  made,  at  which  Captains  Raleigh  and 
Mackworth  were  able  with  their  troops  to  enter.  An  appeal 
for  mercy  was  then  tendered,  and  a  white  flag  hung  out, 
but  according  to  Holinshed,  the  Lord  Deputy  refused  to 
listen.  He  would  have  nothing  less  than  an  absolute 
surrender.  The  officers  and  those  who  could  pay  ransom 
were  saved  and  afterwards  sent  to  England.  The  rest  of 
the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword.  It  was  alleged  at  the 
time,  and  was  but  too  probable,  that  the  Italian  troops 
were  chiefly  convicts  and  criminals  liberated  from  prisons 
with  a  promise  of  pardon  by  the  Pope  to  fight  in  this 
religious  crusade  in  Ireland.  Whatever  they  were,  with 
the  exception  of  those  referred  to,  they  were  undoubtedly 
put  to  the  sword. 

At  the  time,  Vice-Admiral  Bingham,  in  his  report  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  mentioned  that  the  massacre  was 
not  intentional  or  devised,  but  was  in  effect  an  accident. 
The  garrison  surrendered  "  to  have  mercy  or  no  mercy,  at 
my  Lord's  will,  as  he  should  think  well.  But  in  the 
meantime  a  number  of  mariners  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
broke  into  the  fort,  and  with  the  soldiery  fell  to  plundering 
and  spoiling  and  killing  to  the  number  of  five  or  six 
hundred,  who  were  thus  slain."  Lord  Grey  in  his  despatch 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  act.  He  admits  the  num- 
ber slain.  Those  that  were  saved  were  bestowed  upon  the 
captains  and  gentlemen  (as  prize)  who  had  well  deserved. 
Raleigh  appears  to  have  taken  no  further  or  greater  part 
in  the  undertaking  than  the  rest  of  the  soldiery,  or  than  his 
colleague  Mackworth.  Bingham  was  the  only  man  praised, 
presumably  for  his  zeal,  by  the  Deputy  j  and  this,  so  far 
as  authentic  history  is  concerned,  seems  the  head  and 
front  of  Raleigh's  offending. 
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Spenser,  the  poet,  who  was,  if  not  actually  on  the  spot 
at  the  time,  as  secretary  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts,  says  that  the  plea  for  mercy  was 
denied,  for  the  offenders  slain  "could  neither  offer  the 
custom  of  war  nor  the  law  of  nations  in  their  behalf." 
They  were  not  lawful  enemies.  They  had  no  commission 
to  present  to  show  why  they  were  in  a  foreign  country's 
dominion,  then  at  peace  with  their  own  government. 
They  alleged  they  came  on  the  invitation  of  the  Desmonds. 
The  Deputy  said  these  were  but  rebels  and  traitors,  in 
arms  against  their  Queen,  and  that  this  was  no  excuse. 
There  were  1,500  rebels  in  arms  at  hand  and  3,000 
carbines  ready  to  join  the  garrison  from  Spain  if  they  had 
succeeded,  and  Spenser  himself  justified  the  act  as  one  of 
inevitable  necessity. 

This  is  the  incident  on  which  the  Catholic  historians 
have  fixed  to  assail  the  memory  of  Raleigh,  and  which 
Sir  John  Hennessey,  with  picturesque  exaggeration  and 
Milesian  political  and  partisan  embellishment,  has  des- 
canted on  to  further  vilify  the  dead  man's  memory,  merely 
because  he  was  a  zealous  soldier  and  servant  of  the 
Crown.  He  further  and  gratuitously  charges  that  Raleigh, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  Lord  Grey, 
all  encouraged  the  assassination  of  Irish  landlords.  To 
give  a  tinge  of  colour  to  this  insinuation,  Sir  Pope 
Hennessey  drags  in  a  document  of  years  after,  to  sustain 
the  accusation  of  an  offence  alleged  to  have  been  then 
committed.  This  epistle,  published  in  Edwards'  Life,  like 
the  famous  note  to  Cecil,  printed  in  Murdin,  undoubtedly 
militates  strongly  against  Raleigh's  character,  and  proves 
him  also  not  less  injudicious  than  unscrupulous.  Upon 
these  documents,  or  the  first  named,  the  Irish  his- 
torian charges  Raleigh  with  "  practising  assassination  as 
an  art,"  with  "  systematically  butchering  and  hanging 
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pregnant  women  and  children,"  and  of  acting  as  a  com- 
mander to  whom,  in  Sir  John's  own  fervid  and  picturesque 
phraseology,  "innocence  was  no  protection,  and  with 
whom  helpless  infancy  and  tottering  age  found  no  mercy." 
The  document  is  subjoined,  and  the  construction  placed  on 
it  by  this  temperate  and  friendly  criticism  may  be 
estimated. 

This  missive,  corrected  by  me  from  Edwards,  and  as  it 
appears  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  where  by  some  unex- 
plained accident,  as  belonging  to  the  Hatfield  corres- 
pondence, it  is  stored,  is  as  follows : — 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Secretary  Cecil. 

It  can  be  no  disgrace  if  it  were  known  that  the  killing  of  a  rebel  were 
practised,  for  [we]  see  that  the  lives  of  anointed  princes  are  daily  sought,  and 
we  have  always  in  Ireland  given  head  money  for  the  killing  of  rebels,  who  are 
evermore  proclaimed  at  a  price.  So  was  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  so  have  all 
rebels  been  practised  against,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  written  to  Stafford* 
who  only  recommended  the  knave  to  me  upon  his  credit.  But  for  yourself 
you  are  not  to  be  touched  in  the  matter,  and  for  me  I  am  more  sorry  for  being 
deceived  than  for  being  declared  in  the  practice. 

Your  honour  to  do  your  service, 

W.  RALEIGH. 
P.S. — He  has  nothing  under  my  hand  but  a  passport. 

Superscribed — To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
Knight,  Principal  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty. 

Endorsed — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh  to  my  Master. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  damaging  letter  indeed.  It 
has  been  often  seriously  censured  and  condemned  before, 
especially  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  Life.  It  speaks  for  itself. 
To  be  thoroughly  understood,  however,  it  should  be  com- 
pared with  Philip's  excommunication  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  foremost  man  of  his  age,  of  the  same  year  as 

*  Presumably,  Mr.  P.  Stafford,  afterwards  knighted,  who  was  in  charge  at  Bally- 
shannon  in  September,  and  to  whom  there  ia  a  payment  of  five  shillings  entered  as 
pension  on  9th  September  of  the  same  year.  (Vol.  268,  S.P.O.,  p.  93.)  About  this  same 
date,  viz.,  20th  October,  1698,  Chamberlain  writes  to  Dudley  Carleton  :  "  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
with  six  or  seven  sail,  ia  sailing  to  Guiana,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  like  to  go,  he  is 
«o  discontented  because  he  thrives  no  better."— Ibid,  p.  110. 
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the  surrender  of  Smerwick,  and  Cardinal  Granvelle's  advice 
as  the  Minister  of  Philip  to  Morillon  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
his  brother,  in  1573,  by  assassination,  "  as  if  they  were 
Turks,"  and  the  money  promised  to  Heist  byAlva  in  1572 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  truth,  no  candid  mind  could, 
on  such  a  foundation,  have  advanced,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  hundred  years,  any  charge  of  especial  treachery, 
duplicity,  or  cruelty  against  Raleigh  with  the  records  of 
Italian  and  Spanish  barbarity  of  that  age  before  him.  The 
wars  of  the  Netherlands,  the  atrocities  of  Alva,  the  repeated 
plots  of  dastardly  assassination  against  Elizabeth,  would 
convince  the  dullest,  that  these  most  nefarious  methods 
were  foreign  in  origin,  and  that  Raleigh  was  but  a  poor 
and  feeble  copyist  at  best. 

With  the  practice  of  war  as  then  carried  on  no  modern 
personage  could  be  presumed  to  sympathise.  Yet  Sir 
John  assails  Raleigh,  for  conduct  which,  if  verified  as  true, 
as  compared  with  the  brutal  excesses  and  cruelty  of  Alva 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  French  Court  against  the 
Huguenots,  was  merciful  and  humane.  There  is  no 
authentic  or  credible  proof  of  his  having  butchered  a 
single  woman  or  child.  These  allegations  are  made  just  as 
they  would  be  invented  concerning  a  street  row  in  Cork 
to-morrow,  and  with  as  little  sense  of  responsibility  or 
foundation  in  fact.  The  slaughter  of  the  garrison,  if  it 
did  not  occur,  as  Sir  R.  Bingham  suggested,  wholly  in  the 
excitement  and  stress  of  a  sanguinary  attack  by  a  storming 
party  directed  against  a  faithless  and  treacherous  foe,  was 
unhappily  by  no  means  exceptional.  The  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  slaughter  of  Mons,  the  whole- 
sale smotherings  of  the  Protestants  in  Languedoc — which 
Raleigh  himself  witnessed,  the  murder  for  their  faith,  as 
he  records,  of  18,600  Protestants  in  France  in  six  years 
under  Henry  III.,  so  far  as  example  and  precedent  were 
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concerned,  were  warrant  enough  to  justify  the  barbarity  of 
Smerwick  by  the  then  existing  usages  of  war,  as  practised 
by  the  most-presumedly  civilised  and  Christian  countries. 

But  although  example  in  cruelty  and  wrong-doing  is  no 
justification  in  a  judgment  passed  in  time  of  peace,  there 
were  peculiar  circumstances  which  at  the  moment  were 
undoubtedly  palliative.  The  English  were  acting  in  a 
country  wholly  ablaze  with  rebellion,  with  a  very  small 
force  surrounded  by  its  enemies.  This  handful  of  men 
was  short  of  provisions  for  its  own  necessities.  The 
Italians  and  Spanish,  criminals  and  fugitives  from  the 
galleys,  against  whom  they  were  acting,  were  mere  free- 
booters and  adventurers,  who  had  forfeited  their  lives  as 
alien  enemies  with  arms  in  their  hands  against  a  country 
with  which  their  own  State  was  then  at  peace.  They  were 
not  entitled  to  the  consideration  attaching  to  recognised 
prisoners  of  war.  The  assailing  force  had  no  provisions  or 
resources  to  enable  them  to  receive,  or  feed,  or  protect 
prisoners.  The  act  was  that  of  the  commander  of  the 
force,  who  yielded,  says  Camden,  to  the  necessity  with 
tears,  and  he,  instead  of  being  praised,  as  Sir  John  sug- 
gests, by  the  Queen,  was  undoubtedly  condemned  and 
punished  by  Elizabeth,  who,  when  she  knew  the  details, 
recalled  and  permanently  disgraced  Lord  Grey.  Camden 
says  indeed,  "  she  detested  the  act  from  her  heart,  and 
hardly  did  allow,  or  would  forbear  to  punish  it,  after  it 
had  been  committed." 

Raleigh,  who  is  not  shown  to  have  take  any  especial 
part,  save  as  one  of  the  captains  of  the  day,  in  this  assault 
and  massacre,  was  naturally  assailed,  being  the  royal 
favourite,  by  the  Jesuit,  Father  Parsons,  as  the  offender 
chiefly  implicated.  He  was  not  in  command.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Popham,  on  his  trial  in  1603,  Bishop  Good- 
man in  his  "Life,"  and  Archbishop  Abbott,  after  his  death, 
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considered  themselves  justified  in  condemning,  not  of  course 
with  the  modern  colonial  governor's  picturesque  embellish- 
ments, Raleigh's  conduct  on  the  occasion  as  especially 
reprehensible.  For  this  judgment  there  seems  no  founda- 
dation  in  fact.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  in  halcyon  times  to 
censure  the  severities  exercised  under  the  pressure  and 
temptation  of  the  direst  necessity,  but  why  Mr.  Spedding 
should  accept  the  most  dubious  facts  as  proven,  alleged 
on  the  authority  of  avowed  enemies,  and  who  had  been 
guilty  of  unnumbered  acts  more  atrocious,  appears 
astonishing.  Well  might  Pilate  ask — "  What  is  truth  ?" 
and  never  receive  an  answer. 

It  was  very  soon  after  Raleigh's  return  to  England  in 
1581,  or  the  beginning  of  1582,  that  his  star  rose  in  the 
ascendant.  Naunton  attributed  his  speedy  rise  at  Court 
to  his  success  in  arguing  his  case  against  the  Lord  Deputy 
Grey  before  the  Privy  Council.  Some  historians  have 
referred  it  to  the  apocryphal  though  certainly  not  improb- 
able incident  of  the  cloak  at  this  season.*  It  is  certain 
that  from  August,  1582,  he  was  a  Court  favourite,  and 
had  gotten,  as  Naunton  suggests,  the  Queen's  ear  in  a 
trice.  It  is  equally  clear  that  no  introduction  like  the 
cloak  was  needed.  His  aunt,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had 
been  the  companion,  schoolmistress,  and  trusted  friend  of 
Elizabeth  when  she  was  under  a  cloud  and  friends  were 
scarce.  With  such  an  opening  for  his  "  fine  compacted 
person,  noble  presence,  and  gifts  of  persuasion,"  to  cite 
Naunton,  as  well  as  the  courtier-like  skill,  referred  to  by 
Spenser  in  "  Mother  Hubberd's  "  tale,f  his  rapid  rise  into 
favour  and  courtly  distinction,  backed,  as  he  was,  by 
Leicester,  are  not  difficult  to  understand. 


*  See  Miss  Strickland's  Elizabeth,  p.  389,  under  date  of  1583.    Oldys'  Life  of  Raleigh, 
Oxford  Edition,  1829,  p.  42. 

t  "  For  he  is  practized  well  in  policy,  etc."    Spenser,  Globe  Edition,  p.  520. 
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From  this  date  to  1589  was  his  first  culmination.  He 
improved  his  opportunities.  Eager,  assiduous,  of  an 
energy  and  enterprise  that  knew  no  stint ;  a  selfishness, 
marred  or  weakened  by  no  diffidence ;  a  pride,  regal  in 
its  insolence ;  an  ambition  not  less  presumptuous  than 
Caius  Julius  Caesar's,  and  resources  well  expressed  by 
Spenser  in  the  lines — 

"  For  he  is  fit  to  use  in  all  assayes, 
Whether  for  arms  and  warlike  amenaunce, 
Or  else  for  wise  and  civil  gouvernance"  ; 

With  this  equipment  and  his  "  gifts  of  fine  falsehood  and 
fair  guile,"  indeed  he  was  really  bound  to  succeed,  and  for 
the  next  seven  years  was  practically  the  Queen's  first  favou- 
rite at  Court.  Leicester  was  in  decline,  and  not  unwilling 
to  surrender  his  part  of  the  assiduous  attendance  required 
of  the  chief  depositary  of  her  Majesty's  confidence.  During 
this  period  Raleigh,  a  constant  and  plausible  beggar,  made 
the  most  of  his  position,  and  secured  honours,  estates, 
place  and  privileges  without  stint,  among  others  the  patent 
for  sweet  wines,  which  he  maintained  until  his  fall  in 
1603.  This  was  a  most  productive  licensing  monopoly, 
which  gave  him  tithe  and  tribute  from  all  vintners  and 
wine  houses  in  the  realm.  In  1584  he  acquired  a  patent 
to  export  woollen  broad  cloths.  He  became  M.P.  and 
Knight  of  the  Shire,  Seneschal  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
and  of  Exeter,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries.  In 
1587  he  was  made  Captain  of  the  Queen's  Guard,  one  of 
the  posts  of  highest  honour  and  dignity  about  the  royal 
person,  and  Admiral  of  the  Western  Seas.  Raleigh  was 
greedy  of  acquisition.  With  regal  gifts  of  splendour, 
great  love  of  ostentatious  display,  an  imperial  insolence, 
he  lost  no  occasion  of  enriching  himself,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  his  business  aptitude  amply  seconded  his 
tastes. 
8 
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A  steady  courtier  in  these  prosperous  and  thriving  years, 
he  was  yet  busy  projecting  schemes  of  piratical  adven- 
ture, colonisation,  and  conquest.  His  fertile  mind  was 
unresting.  He  fitted  out  privateering  expeditions  against 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  1585  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
voyage  to  discover  a  North-West  Passage  by  Davis.  In 
1586  he  had  secured  great  part  of  the  confiscated  lands  of 
the  rebellious  Earl  of  Desmond  in  Ireland,  the  patronage 
and  Wardenship  of  our  Lady's  College  at  Youghal ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  acquired  the  confiscated  manors 
and  estates  of  Babington,  with  land  in  various  counties, 
and  was  made  Vice- Admiral  of  the  South- Western  Seas. 
He  never  ceased  to  sue  for  favours.  His  importunity  is 
recorded  in  his  diplomatic  answer  to  the  Queen,  when 
questioned — "  When  would  he  cease  to  be  a  beggar  ? " 
"  When  your  gracious  Majesty  ceases  to  be  a  benefactor." 

These  halcyon  days,  when  he  was  described  as  deservedly 
"the  best  hated  man  in  the  world"  in  court,  city  and 
county,  were  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Younger  rivals  were 
springing  up.  Blount  and  Essex  were  pushing  to  the 
front.  Essex  challenged  him  in  Dacember,  1588.  In 
August  of  the  following  year,  that  inveterate  gossip, 
Anthony  Bacon,  writes  to  a  friend,  "that  Essex  had  chased 
Raleigh  from  the  Court."  And  thus  began  his  advent  as 

a  poet. 

RALEIGH  THE  POET. 

This  apparent,  or  actual  if  temporary,  eclipse  of  Raleigh's 
fortune  when  he  was  "  chased  from  Court "  by  the  Queen's 
young  kinsman  Essex,  opened  out  another  field  for 
Raleigh's  exhaustless  energy.  He  went  into  Ireland, 
nominally  "  to  take  orders  for  his  prize,"  as  he  explains  to 
his  cousin,  Sir  George  Care w,  of  Totnes,  and  look  after  his 
Irish  affairs,  but  really  to  sequester  himself  for  a  time,  to 
become  among  other  things  Mayor  of  Youghal  on  the 
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Blackwater,  to  pursue  his  studies  and  recreations  there, 
for  he  was  always  bookish,  and  renew  his  old  acquaintance 
with  Spenser  the  poet,  who  lived  at  Kilcolman  Castle  not 
far  from  Youghal,  and  also  to  emulate  his  friend's  glories  as 
an  epic  poet.  It  was  this  enforced  absence  from  Court  that 
prompted  that  voluminous  if  not  luminous  address  to 
Cynthia  of  many  hundreds  of  verses  and  in  21  cantos, 
which  the  present  age  only  has  become  acquainted  with, 
and  of  which,  thanks  to  the  zeal  and  scholarship  of  Dr. 
Hannah,  a  fragment  not  by  any  means  inconsiderable  has 
been  preserved.  How  far  he  was  impelled  by  Spenser's 
praise  to  believe  himself  a  poet  "skilful  in  that  art  as  any," 
it  would  be  unwise  to  speculate.  He  at  any  rate  became 
a  considerable  if  unconsidered  verse-maker,  and  an  ardent 
if  not  an  admired  votary  of  the  Muses. 

Thanks  to  the  laudable  discrimination  and  industry  of 
this  editor  of  his  various  fugitive  contributions  to  litera- 
ture, we  were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  author's  death, 
in  1885  placed  in  a  position  to  estimate  his  claim  to 
immortality  in  poesy. 

The  eight  or  ten  editors  of  his  works  and  biographers, 
prior  to  Mr.  Edwards,  had  unfortunately  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  this  phase  of  their  hero's  history.  In  1751  Dr. 
Birch  published  some  nine  or  ten  short  poems  (nine,  says 
Dr.  Hannah)  as  being,  from  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  evi- 
dence, Kaleigh's,  these  extending  over  about  the  same 
number  of  8vo  pages,  being  all  that  could  with  certainty 
'be  assigned  to  him,  in  his  and  Oldys'  view,  Oldys  having 
in  his  Life  in  1733,  and  again  in  1740  (p.  387),  referred  to 
eleven  pieces,  and  possibly  or  conjecturally  two  or  three 
more.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  1813,  published  at  the 
Lee  Priory  Press  a  thin  quarto  volume,  in  which 
the  number  of  assigned  poems  was  extended  to  twenty- 
eight.  The  subsequent  revision  of  Dr.  Hannah  has 
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raised  the  substantial  surmise  that  these  so-called 
"The  Poems  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  now  first  col- 
lected" were  in  great  part  falsely  assigned,  and  that  of 
the  seventeen  additional  poems,  some  at  least  had  no  claim 
whatever  to  be  so  considered,  and  the  rest  were  based  on 
conjectural  rather  than  on  any  probable  or  actual  pedigree. 
In  1845,  Dr.  Hannah,  in  his  charming  edition  of  the 
Poems  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
others,*  exercised  a  prudent  critical  sagacity,  and  only 
ventured  to  declare  that  eleven  of  the  poems  first  printed 
by  Birch  were  probably  the  soldier  poet's  and  presumably 
authentic.  Sir  Egerton,  whose  example  was  afterwards 
followed  by  Mr.  Napier  and  by  the  Oxford  editors  in  1829, 
had  somewhat  rashly  and  disingenuously  adopted  other 
supplementary  and  additional  verses  on  no  better  authority 
than  the  affix  "  Ignoto  "  placed  below  them  in  "  England's 
Helicon"  and  "The  Phoenix's  Nest."  That  all  unsigned 
and  fugitive  verse  in  Elizabeth's  day  was  Raleigh's,  was  a 
violent  if  not  preposterous  presumption.  The  Oxford 
editors  increased  the  number  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
nine  on  no  better  premises.  In  Dr.  Hannah's  view — and 
he  is  probably  correct — twenty-eight  were  certainly  doubt- 
ful or  spurious,  and  we  were  thus  in  1845  remitted  to  the 
original  number  eleven  as  undeniably  Raleigh's  verse,  or 
more  strictly  to  the  nine  indicated  by  Birch,  of  which 
eight  had  been  designated  by  Oldys,  although  Oldys  had 
referred  to  seven  of  the  doubtful  poems  afterwards  printed 
in  the  Oxford  thirty-nine.  Of  this  nine  the  few  lines  written 
by  Sir  Walter  and  found  in  his  Bible  in  the  Gatehouse  after 
and  presumably  written  the  day  before  his  execution ;  his 
answer  to  Marlowe's  "  Description  of  Love,"  his  verses  upon 
Gascoigne's  "  Steel  Glass,"  "  A  Vision  upon  the  Fairy 

*  Pickering,  1845. 
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Queen,"  were  unequivocally  Sir  Walter's.     "  The  Pilgrim- 
age," "The  Lie,"  otherwise  "The  Soul's  Errand,"  intrin- 
sically were  his,  as  well  as  "  The  Farewell,"  because  it  was 
very  doubtful  if  any  one  else  could  have  penned  them, 
from  their  nervous  strength,  directness,  irony,  and  force, 
and  they  contain  allusions,  and  are  marked  by  a  vein  of 
bitterness   and  disappointment  more  characteristic   than 
could  be   without   evidence   assigned   to  any  other  per- 
sonality.    "  The   Pilgrimage,"   from  the  lines   50  to  55, 
must  have  been  his.     With  reference  to  his  lengthy  epic 
"To  Cynthia,"  referred  to  by  Spenser,  a  fragment  (part 
of    the    21st    Canto)    was    fortunately    discovered    and 
reprinted    by    Dr.    Hannah    in    1885.       This    long-lost 
instalment  of  a  poem,  the  residue  of  which  is  now  possibly 
lost    for    ever,    shows    us   the    adventurer,    troubadour, 
knight-errant,   and    courtier    in    disgrace,    like    another 
Jaques  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  amusing  himself  in   his 
leisure  by  penning  verses  to   Belphoabe  (Elizabeth),  the 
Cynthia  of  his  worship  and  devotion,  his  benefactress  and 
beneficent  deity. 

We  know  how  Spenser  refers  to  him  in  "  Colin  Clout's 
Come  Home  Again "  as  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean," 
and  how  he,  his  guest  at  Kilcolman — 

.     .    .     took  in  hand 
My  pipe,  before  that  emuled  of  many, 
And  played  thereon  ;   (for  well  that  skill  he  conned) 
Himself  as  skilful  in  that  art  as  any. 

And  how  the  song — 

Was  all  a  lamentable  lay 

Of  great  unkindness  and  of  usage  hard, 
Of  Cynthia,  the  Lady  of  the  Sea, 

Which  from  her  presence  faultless  him  debarred, 
And  ever  and  anon,  with  singulfs  [sighs]  rife 

He  cried  out,  to  make  his  undersong — 
Ah  !  my  love's  Queen  and  Goddess  of  my  Life, 

Who  shall  me  pity,  when  thou  doest  me  wrong  ? 
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Where,  then,  was  this  long  and  lamentable  lay,  with 
its  undersong  penned  by  the  "  Summer's  Nightingale," 
the  "sovereign  goddess's"  most  dear  delight?  It  was 
lost  in  the  stream  of  time  until  lighted  on  by  Dr.  Hannah. 
Now  it  is  recovered,  we  find  that  its  merit  is  chiefly 
autobiographical,  and  that  it  throws  much  light  on  Raleigh's 
career  when  in  exile,  and  again  when,  three  years  after, 
he  was,  in  consequence  of  his  intrigue  with  Bessy  Throg- 
morton,  out  of  favour  and  in  the  Tower. 

In  truth,  beyond  those  quaint  and  more  or  less  powerful 
verses,  "  The  Farewell,"  called  alternatively  "  The  Soul's 
Farewell"  and  "The  Lie,"  falsely  assigned  to  Sylvester, 
the  pregnant  verses  found  in  his  Bible  at  the  Gatehouse 
after  his  execution  in  1618, 

Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  earth  arid  dust  ; 
Who,  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  ; 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust ! 

W.  R., 

"The  Pilgrimage,"  and  his  "Farewell  to  the  Court," 
and  one  or  two  other  fugitive  lyrics,  Raleigh's  claims  to 
immortality  as  a  poet  are  not  of  an  exalted  kind. 

This  last  poem,  published  for  the  first  time  anonymously 
in  1593  in  "The  Phoenix's  Nest,"  and  then  in  1660  with 
the  signature  "  W.  R.,"  although  written  during  the 
author's  first  exile  from  court  between  1589  and  1592,  was 
correctly  assigned  to  Raleigh  by  Oldys.  This  is  proved 
on  the  best  possible  evidence — that  of  the  author  himself, 
as  expressed  in  the  repeated  line  of  the  poem  to 
Cynthia.  "  Of  all  which  past  the  sorrow  only  stays."* 

*  P.  36,  Hannah.    Poems  by  Raleigh,  Wotton,  <tc.,  Ed.  1885. 
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It  derives  its  chief  interest  from  being  wholly 
autobiographical,  and  as  showing  to  what  depths  of 
imaginary  despair  even  so  valiant  a  soldier,  so  keen  an 
adventurer,  so  hopeful  a  courtier,  could  be  reduced  by  a 
slight  rebuff  from  Royalty.  Thus,  he  writes — 

Like  truthless  dreams,  so  are  my  joys  expired, 
And  past  return  are  all  my  dandled  days, 

My  love  misled,  and  fancy  quite  retired  ; 
Of  all  which  past,  the  sorrow  only  stays.* 

"  Dandled  days,"  as  Polonius  would  say,  is  a  vile  phrase. 

My  lost  delights,  now  clean  from  sight  of  land, 

Have  left  me  all  alone  in  unknown  ways, 
My  mind  to  woe,  my  life  in  fortune's  hand  ; 

Of  all  which  past,  the  sorrow  only  stays. 

As  in  a  country  strange  without  companion, 

I  early  wail  the  wrong  of  death's  delays,t 
Whose  sweet  spring  spent,  whose  summer  well-nigh  done  ; 

Of  all  which  past,  the  sorrow  only  stays. 

In  like  manner  "  The  Lie  "  was  probably  written  after  his 
trial  and  during  his  imprisonment  at  Winchester  in  1603, 
the  date  being  indicated  possibly  by  the  fifth  and  sixth 
lines.  It  commences — 

Go,  soul,  the  body's  guest, 

Upon  a  thankless  arrant ; 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant : 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

To  the  same  season  must  be  assigned  "  The  Pilgrimage," 
with  its  powerful  lines,  commencing — 

Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet, 
My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon. 


*  Poema  Ed.,  1885.      Hannah,  p.  13,  with  title,  "  Farewell  to  the  Court.1' 

t  Compare  the  sentiment  here  expressed  with  Raleigh's  letter,  July,  1592, ' '  Edwards, " 

Vol.  II.,  p.  52 : — "  Do  •with  me  now,  therefore,  what  you  list.    I  am  more  weary  of  life 

than  they  are  desirous  I  should  perish." 
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And  continuing  after  some  lines  to  the  gaol — 

From  thence  to  Heaven's  bribeless  hall, 
Where  no  corrupted  voices  brawl ; 
No  conscience  molten  into  gold, 
No  forged  accuser  bought  or  sold  ; 
No  cause  deferred,  no  vain-spent  journey, 
For  there  Christ  is  the  King's  Attorney,* 

Who  pleads  for  all  without  degrees, 
And  He  hath  Angels,  but  no  fees. 
And  when  the  grand  twelve  million  jury, 
Of  our  sins  with  direful  fury, 
Against  our  souls  black  verdicts  give, 
Christ  pleads  his  death  and  then  we  live. 

And  this  is  mine  eternal  plea, 

To  Him  that  made  heaven,  earth,  and  sea, 

That,  since  my  flesh  must  die  so  soon, 

And  want  a  head  to  dine  next  noon, 

Just  at  the  stroke,  when  my  veins  start  and  spread, 

Set  on  my  soul  an  everlasting  head  ! 

Then  am  I  ready  like  a  palmer  fit, 

To  tread  those  blest  paths  which  before  I  writ.t 

Two  other  poems,  "  As  you  came  from  the  Holy  Land  " 
and  "  Shall  I  like  an  Hermit  dwell,"  first  printed  in  1734 
in  the  London  Magazine,  are,  1  think,  on  intrinsic 
evidence  not  less  certainly  and  positively  Raleigh's.  Mr. 
Hallam,  with  the  acumen  and  penetration  peculiar  to 
professed  critics,  thought  "  The  Soul's  Errand  "  or  "  The 
Lie  "  had  been  ascribed  to  Raleigh  without  evidence  and 
without  probability,  yet  it  is  as  conclusively  proved  to 
be  his,  as  "  The  Excursion"  is  certainly  Wordsworth's.  But 


*  This  reference  is  a  reflection  on  Coke,  who  was  his  savage  persecutor  as  King's 
Attorney  on  his  trial  in  1603. 

t  Poems  by  Raleigh,  Wotton,  etc.  Ed.  1885.  pp.  28-29.  In  "  Bishop  Goodman's  Court 
of  James  I.,"  by  Brewer,  VoL  II.,  p.  93  :  "  Edwards,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  383  ;  Tytler's  "  Raleigh," 
p.  438,  there  is  a  letter  of  Raleigh  to  his  wife,  presumably  penned  before  his  attempt  on 
his  own  life,  which  anticipates  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  poem. 
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it  has  been  Raleigh's  fate  to  have  the  most  worthless 
verses  foisted  on  his  fame  and  tacked  to  his  memory,  and 
his  best  authenticated,  most  characteristic  and  autobio- 
graphic poems  questioned  and  discredited. 

Undeniably,  however,  "  The  Lie  "  is  Raleigh's.  Cynical, 
despondent,  epigrammatic,  vigorous,  it  savours  of  jesting 
Pilate's  "What  is  Truth?"  and  this  is  the  key-note  of 
Raleigh's  idiosyncrasy,  although,  in  spite  of  politic  wisdom 
and  caution  and  experience,  he  was  one  of  the  most  credu- 
lous of  men,  as  his  trust  in  Cecil,  in  Cobham,  in  Stukely 
proved.  All  of  these  men  he  had,  by  knowledge  and 
experience,  if  not  by  intuition,  the  profoundest  reason  to 
distrust,  and  yet  he  relied  and  leaned  on  them  till  they 
broke  in  his  hand  and  pierced  him.  The  impatience, 
cynicism,  and  bitterness  of  "  The  Lie  "  prove  it  Raleigh's 
beyond  doubt,  even  were  not  the  evidence  more  convincing 
than  with  reference  to  almost  any  of  his  poems.  The 
Chetham  MS.  (p.  107,  8,012),  is  nearly  contemporary,  and 
this  contains  an  answer  or  reply  "  To  the  Lie,"  in  which 
distinct  reference  is  made  to  him  as  "  Rude  Rawly,"  and 
as  a  "  Spider,"  the  term  flung  at  him  by  Coke.  (See  also 
MS.  Tanner,  306,  fol.  188,  and  MS.  Ash,  781,  p.  164.) 
Half-a-dozen  other  answers  written  during  his  life,  in' 
which  he  is  pointed  at,  exist.  The  evidence  satisfied  Dr. 
Birch  and  Oldys  and  Dr.  Hannah,  and  we  may  therefore 
dismiss  Mr.  Hallam's  doubt. 

Of  the  thirty  poems  assigned  by  Dr.  Hannah,  this  long 
poem  of  Cynthia,  unearthed  at  Hatfield,  is,  of  course,  the 
most  important  from  the  autobiographic  and  historic  point 
of  view,  although  but  a  fragment.  Of  the  entire  collec- 
tion, in  spite  of  Dr.  Hannah's  praiseworthy  care,  not  all,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  are  or  can  be  authenticated.  I,  however, 
personally  concur  with  the  learned  Editor  as  to  the 
majority. 
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THE  LAST  ACT  IN  THE  DRAMA. 

"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Knt.,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stan- 
naries, Lord  Lieut,  of  Cornwall,  Captain  of  the  Guard  to 
Q.  Elizabeth,  beheaded  by  King  James." 

This  is  the  brief  and  suggestive  entry  in  the  Herald's 
visitation  in  1620.  But  he  had  held  a  dozen  other  offices 
of  honour  and  profit,  of  glory  and  distinction,  under 
Elizabeth,  during  that  most  brilliant  period  in  all  our 
history,  save  that  between  860  and  886,  under  Alfred  the 
Great,  viz.,  between  1583  and  1603.  He  was  to  die  towards 
the  close  of  that  ignominious  and  infamous  time  comprised 
between  1603  and  1618,  when  the  dishonour  of  the  King's 
life  was  to  culminate  in  Raleigh's  disgraceful  judicial 
murder. 

Mr.  Spedding — and  I  am  glad  to  pay  every  tribute  to 
his  skill  as  an  essayist — describes  our  great  colonising 
adventurer  as  among  the  most  dazzling  personalities  in 
English  history,  and  the  most  enigmatical.  The  whole 
of  his  career,  the  date  of  his  birth,  his  plans,  his  policy, 
his  good  and  ill  fortune,  have  always  been  matter  of  con- 
troversy. They  remain  so  still.  To  some  he  appears  a 
god — to  others  a  very  human  (but  greatly  gifted)  creature 
indeed.  Judged  by  pecuniary  reward,  his  life  was,  for  a 
time,  a  great  success ;  but  as  Mr.  Spedding,  in  the  most 
eloquent  passage  in  his  book,  points  out,  it  was,  in  result, 
substantially  a  failure.  He  was  a  great  admiral,  and  yet 
the  only  expedition  he  commanded  in  chief  miserably 
failed.  He  was  a  poet,  and  yet  his  title  to  his  best  poems 
is  contested.  He  wrote  admirable  prose,  was  one  of 
the  fathers  of  English  diction,  and  for  two  centuries  has 
ceased  to  be  read.  He  was  a  philosopher,  and  the  phrase, 
"  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  knowledge,"  is  the  only 
philosophic  idea  associated  with  his  memory.  He  was  a 
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bold  and  experienced  soldier  and  able  leader,  and  his 
greatest  scene  of  exploit  was  in  Kerry.  He  was  an  adven- 
turer, and  spent  more  than  the  fourth  of  his  available  life 
in  gaol.  He  had  a  most  subtle  air — was,  as  Spenser  said, 
"  fit  for  use  in  all  assays,"  and  "  was  practised  well  in 
policy,"  yet  he  fell  into  the  snares  of  Cecil,  and  Cobham, 
and  Stukely,  like  a  fly.  Mr.  Spedding  concludes  that, 
with  powers  less  various,  he  might  have  succeeded  better, 
suffered  less,  achieved  more,  and  that,  had  he  been  less 
accomplished,  he  might  have  escaped  the  killing  curse  of 
Court  favour.  I  do  not  wholly  agree  with  this,  or 
that  he  could  have  equalled  Bacon  as  a  philosopher, 
or  Hooker  as  a  prose  writer.  His  nature  was  imitative, 
not  creative.  He  had  an  illimitable  energy,  and  could 
accomplish  everything  imitatively,  but  he  had  not  the 
commanding  genius  that  springs  from  unique  initiatory 
power.  To  me,  moreover,  he  was,  and  is,  little  of  an 
Englishman. 

He  had  none  of  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism  which  leaps 
up  in  every  line  of  Shakespeare.  He  believed  in  little, 
least  of  all  in  the  ever  permanent  factors  in  all  human 
affairs  of  a  sustained  principle  of  honour  and  a  self-denying 
morality.  In  all  his  works  I  cannot  recall,  among  many 
memorable  suggestions  and  hints  of  policy,  one  elevated 
and  really  noble  aspiration.  He  had  a  sound  hatred  of 
Spam  and  its  crooked  policy,  but  no  high-souled  reverence 
for  the  destiny  of  his  native  land.  I  have  looked  on  him 
always  as  a  man  of  in  some  sort  a  mixed  race.  Whether 
by  the  Champernon  or  the  Raleigh  side,  there  was  in 
him  a  trace  of  Celtic  or  Semitic  blood.  One  of  his 
ancestors — Bozone — has  a  foreign  sound.  The  keen 
appetite  for  greed,  for  money,  and  for  display,  his  artistic 
proclivities,  his  love  of  personal  gauds  and  finery 
(intrinsically  foreign),  his  chicanery,  his  restlessness  under 
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constraint  and  authority,  and  his  hatred  of  discipline  and 
obedience  might  have  been  produced  by  either  race.  But 
neither  were  English.  He  had  a  love  of  intrigue  as  policy, 
wholly  foreign,  Italian,  Machiavellian,  Cecilian,  if  you  will, 
but  a  rare  English  product.  Not  impossible,  but  improbable. 
His  aphorisms  as  a  statesman,  his  wisdom  as  a  commander 
and  State  adviser  were  his  strongest  points.  But  he  had  a 
cynicism  and  impatience  of  control  and  contempt  for  lawful 
authority  with  an  aptitude  for  finesse  rather  Celtic  than 
Teutonic,  but  I  acquiesce  sincerely  with  Mr.  Spedding, 
that  a  smoother  and  less  eventful  life  would  have  shorn 
his  memory  of  much  of  its  picturesque  attraction,  and 
that  with  all  his  failures,  in  spite  of  his  defects,  his  vices, 
his  instability,  his  selfishness,  no  figure  in  history  more 
completely  gathers  within  himself  the  spirit  and  the  life 
of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived,  with  all  its  dazzling 
strength  and  infirmity,  while  maintaining  an  invincible 
individuality.  In  this  aspect  his  figure  will  ever  remain 
as  a  bright  particular  star. 

Those  meaner  beauties  of  the  night 

That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 

More  by  their  numbers  than  their  light 

paled  before  him.  But  as  I  have  said,  his  was  a  sad  and 
tragic  life.  With  or  without  a  moral,  with  great  splendour 
there  was  a  dominance  of  sorrow.  No  wonder  he  wrote : — 

Alone,  forsaken,  friendless  on  the  shore, 

With  many  wounds,  with  death's  cold  pangs  embraced, 

Writes  in  the  dust,  as  one  that  could  no  more, 
Whom  life,  and  time,  and  fortune  had  defaced, 

or  that  he  summed  up  his  career  in  the  verse  I  have 
already  cited : — "  Even  such  is  time,"  etc. 

Raleigh,  after  his   return  in  1596,  from  the   brilliant 
Cadiz  expedition  against  the  Spaniard,  in  which  he  served 
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under  Essex  and  Howard,  sought  to  regain  the  favour  of 
the  Court.  He  had  been  under  eclipse  since  his  marriage 
in  1592.  We  find  him  in  the  early  spring  of  1597  in 
renewed  friendship,  or  pretended  friendship,  with  Essex, 
and  as  early  as  February  was  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be 
joined  in  equal  authority  with  Lord  Thomas  Howard  as 
one  of  the  commanders  in  the  projected  Island  Voyage. 
By  Cecil  he  was  in  June  introduced  to  the  Queen  at 
Greenwich  during  Essex's  absence,  and  was  at  once  wholly 
forgiven,  taken  into  favour,  and  restored  to  his  command 
as  Captain  of  the  Royal  Guard.  From  this  date  com- 
mences the  evidence  of  that  political  intrigue  which  was 
ultimately  to  end  in  the  execution  of  Essex,  the  imprison- 
ment of  Southampton,  the  trial  and  ruin  of  Raleigh,  and 
ultimately  his  judicial  murder  and  slaughter  on  the 
scaffold. 

From  this  auspicious  summer  meeting  dates  Raleigh's 
resplendent  rise  into  fresh  dignities,  offices,  and  wealth,  to 
the  stage  of  his  greatest  glory  and  magnificence,  lasting 
until  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603,  when  his  career  of 
worldly  prosperity  came  to  a  close,  and  he  fell,  like 
Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again. 

Intriguing  with  that  most  Machiavellian  statesman, 
Robert  Cecil,  to  ruin  Essex,  pretending  friendship  to  that 
unfortunate  and  misguided  peer,  while  plotting  with  Cecil 
to  his  destruction,  commands  and  honours  were  heaped  on 
Raleigh  by  the  influence  of  le  petit  bossu  to  soothe  and 
gratify  his  cupidity.  We  know,  however,  from  the  secret 
correspondence  of  King  James  that  from  1601  Cecil  was 
his  deadliest  foe,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  defaming 
Raleigh  to  the  future  King.  Lord  Henry  Howard,  Cecil's 
secretary,  constantly  assures  the  King  that  the  two 
most  unprincipled  villains,  most  opposed  to  the  King's 
interests,  and  his  bitterest  assailants,  were  Raleigh 
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and  his  close  friend  Cobham,*  who,  with  Northumberland, 
formed  "a  diabolic  triplicity;  .  .  .  that  they  hovered 
in  the  air  for  an  advantage,  as  kites  do  for  carrion ;  .  .  . 
were  ever  plotting ;  and  that  means  must  be  found  to  cut 
them  off  either  occasional  or  violent ;  and  that  he  [Cecil] 
had  said  with  such  traitors  he  would  never  live  under  one 
apple  tree ;  and  that  if  the  King  were  advised  betimes, 
and  wise,  he  would  cut  down  the  thorn  before  it  pierced 
him." 

With  this  admonitory  advice  and  introduction,  it  need 
hardly  be  explained  that  when  James,  in  May,  1603, 
appeared  in  London  as  King,  Raleigh  had  but  a  killing 
reception.  The  King,  unable  to  spare  his  jest,  said — 
"  Ah !  Rawly,  I  have  heard  but  Rawly  of  thee,  man,"  and 
turned  on  his  heel.  The  writing  was  on  the  wall.  And 
ere  another  month  was  passed  he  was  stripped  of  his 
places  and  honours,  and  commanded  to  give  up  his  princely, 
even  regal  mansion  of  Durham  House,  deprived  of  his 
position  as  Captain  of  the  King's  Guard,  of  his  patent  for 
sweet  wines,  of  the  Wardenship  of  the  Stannaries,  and 
of  the  Lord  Governorship  of  Jersey  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  By  the  middle  of  June  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  treasures 
of  his  London  home  by  the  24th,  and  within  another 
few  weeks  was  made  aware  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
awaiting  his  trial  on  a  capital  charge  of  high  treason. 

This  crushing  revolution  of  the  wheels  of  State,  and 
his  sudden  fall  from  the  empyrean,  to  beggary  and 
disaster,  led  to  the  unfortunate  attempt  on  his  life  about 
the  20th  of  that  month. 

His  imprisonment  and  accusation,  his  repeated  examina- 
tions in  the  Tower,  led  to  his  being  brought  to  trial  before 

*  "  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil  with  James  VI.,  King  of  Scotland,"  1763, 
Edinburgh,  pp.  29,  35,  52,  88,  124,  132,  220,  and  "  C.  8.  Correspondence,"  1860. 
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the  Grand  Jury  at  Staines  in  September  on  the  evidence  of 
his  accomplice,  Cobham.  He  was  charged  with  plotting  to 
surprise  and  capture  the  King,  and  kill  him  and  his 
royal  progeny;  and  with  having  received  bribes  from 
Spain,  to  disable  and  deprive  the  King  of  his  crown,  as 
well  as  with  other  treasonable  acts,  etc.  A  true  bill  was 
found  September  21st,  but  owing  to  the  plague  then 
raging,  the  trial  was  removed  to  Winchester,  where  he  was 
duly  brought  to  trial  in  November. 

The  result  of  this  trial  was  but  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Raleigh,  by  means  too  infamous  to  be  calmly  narrated, 
by  violation  of  the  law  by  the  presiding  judges,  by  every 
secret  and  open  violence  offered  to  justice  and  truth, 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  We  have 
traced  in  the  barest  outline  merely  the  rise  of  this 
meteoric  and  resplendent  star  above  the  horizon  of 
history,  taking  a  long  leap  over  the  interval  of  years, 
ignoring  much  most  worthy  of  note.  We  pass  to  the 
last  act  of  this  eventful  drama. 

The  immediate  verdict  of  posterity  on  Raleigh's  life  and 
execution  fifteen  years  after*  on  his  old  sentence  was 
expressed  in  an  antithesis : — "  That  if  he  lived  meanly  he 
died  sublimely."  His  sorrows  were  a  crown  of  martyrdom. 
His  long  sufferings  clothed  him,  as  a  saint,  with  the  vesture 
of  sympathy  due  to  sustained  sorrows.  The  trials,  the 
vicissitudes,  the  miseries  of  his  later  life,  not  less  un- 
deserved than  his  early  splendour  and  prosperity,  heigh- 
tened by  contrast  thereby,  have  entitled  him,  or  at  any 
rate  have  discovered  for  him,  an  interest  which  his  moral 
attributes,  self-seeking,  and  meaner  aspects  of  character 
would  not  have  secured. 


*  October  29th,  1618. 
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Here  is  the  letter,  printed  in  "Murdin,"  p.  811,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  wrote  to  Robert  Cecil,  presumably  early 
in  1601,*  and  after  Essex's  conviction: — 

Sir, — I  am  not  wise  enough  to  give  you  advice  ;  but  if  you  take  it  for  a 
good  counsel,  to  relent  towards  this  tyrant,  you  will  repent  it,  when  it 
shall  be  too  late.  His  malice  is  fixed,  and  will  not  evaporate,  by  any  [of] 
your  mild  courses,  for  he  will  ascribe  the  alteration  to  her  Majesty's 
Pusillanimity  and  not  to  your  good  nature,  knowing  that  you  work  but  upon 
her  humour,  and  not  out  of  any  love  towards  him.  The  less  you  make  him, 
the  less  he  shall  be  able  to  harm  you  and  yours.  And  if  her  Majesty's 
favour  fail  him  he  will  again  decline  to  a  common  person. 

For  after  revenges,  fear  them  not,  for  your  own  father  that  was  esteemed 
to  be  the  contriver  of  Norfolk's  ruin,  yet  his  sonf  followeth  your  father's  son  and 
loveth  him.  Humours  of  men  succeed  not,  but  grow  by  occasion  and 
accidents  of  time  and  power.  Somerset  made  no  revenge  on  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  heirsj ;  Northumberland,  that  now  is,  thinks  not  of 
Hatton's  issue§ ;  Kelloway  lives,  that  murdered  the  brother  of  Horsey,  and 
Horsey  let  him  go  by  all  his  lifetime. 

I  could  name  you  a  thousand  of  these  ;  and  therefore  after  fears  are  but 
prophecies,  or  rather  conjectures  remote.  Look  to  the  present  and  you  do  wisely. 
His  son  shall  be  the  youngest  Earl  of  England  but  one,  and  if  his  father  be 

*  The  date  of  1601  placed  on  it  is  in  a  later  hand.  The  letter  is  so  little  creditable 
to  Raleigh  that  his  apologists  and  admirers,  like  Mr.  C.  Kingsley,  discredit  it  altogether, 
on  apparently  no  better  reason  than  that  it  was  signed  with  his  initials,  and  the  style  is 
(so  far  do  our  feelings  often  warp  our  judgment)  unlike.  Difficulties  of  a  puerile  kind 
have  been  raised  on  the  sentence,  "If  her  Majesty's  favour  fail  him,  he  will  again 
decline  to  a  common  person,"  as  indicating  a  desire  for  the  disgrace,  not  the  death,  of 
the  favourite,  especially  when  that  sentence  is  read  with  the  context,  as  "  His  son  will 
be  the  youngest  Earl  of  I'ngland  but  one."  First,  as  certainly  showing  that  the  letter 
must  have  been  written  before  the  trial ;  and  next,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
Essex's  execution,  as  if  attainted,  the  son  could  not  inherit  his  father's  dignity.  The 
phrase  "kept  down"  is  ambiguous,  but  the  words  "But  if  the  father  continue"  seem 
fatal  to  these  hypotheses,  unless,  by  some  forced  or  artificial  construction.  "  But  if 
the  father  continue  to  live,"  is  assuredly  meant.  Her  Majesty  might,  as  indeed  she  did, 
remit  the  attainder.  The  opening  of  the  letter  points  to  death— "If  you  relent," — for 
if  this  was  written  after  the  trial  and  sentence,  the  only  relenting  was  to  save  his 
life.  Every  one  of  the  illustrations— Northumberland,  Kelloway,  Somerset — point  only 
to  death  or  state  murder.  Again,  there  could  be  no  prevention  without  death,  be- 
cause if  James  succeeded — as  he  did,  in  fact — Essex,  in  power,  would  be  able  to  deal 
•with  Cecil.  Mere  imprisonment  was  of  no  avail,  and  this  seems  certainly  the  only 
natural  conclusion. 

t  Norfolk  beheaded  1572.  Probably  Lord  Henry  Howard,  created  Earl  of 
Northampton  and  E.G.  1605,  and  not,  as  suggested  by  Murdin,  his  nephew  Lord 
Thomas. 

J  This  refers  to  Ed.  Seymour,  son  of  the  Protector,  whose  father  owed  his  death  to 
John  Dudley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  secured  his  lands. 

§  Northumberland,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  in  1585,  was  shot  in  the  breast 
with  a  pistol.  It  was  called  a  suicide.  Gossip  said  a  servant  of  Hatton's  had  just 
before  been  appointed  to  wait  on  him. 
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now  kept  down,  Will  Cecil*  shall  be  able  to  keep  as  many  men  at  his  heels,  and 
more  too.  He  may  also  match  in  a  better  house  than  his ;  and  so  that  fear 
is  not  worth  the  fearing.  But  if  the  father  t  continue,  he  will  be  able  to 
break  the  branches,  and  pull  up  the  tree,  root  and  all.  Lose  not  your  advan- 
age  ;  if  you  do,  I  read  your  destiny. — Yours  to  the  end,  W.  R. 

POSTSCRIPT. — Let  the  Queen  hold  Bothwell  £  while  she  hath  him.  He 
will  ever  be  the  canker  of  her  estate  and  safety.  Princes  are  lost  by  security 
and  preserved  by  prevention.  I  have  seen  the  last  of  her  good  days  and  all 
ours  after  his  liberty. 

This  letter  is  endorsed  1601,  but  no  precise  date  can 
be  assigned.  It  is  in  a  later  hand,  and,  of  course,  is  New 
Style.  Mr.  Edwards,  rejecting  some  passages  and  adopting 
others  that  suited  him,  suggested  that  it  was  written  after 
Essex's  disgrace,  but  before  his  treason  and  trial.  "  He 
will  again  decline  to  a  common  person,"  is  opposed  to  a 
notice  of  impending  execution.  The  rest  of  the  letter, 
however,  spells  death  very  forcibly  in  fact. 

Essex  was  tried  Feb.  19,  1601  (N.S.),  and  sentenced  to 
death.  He  was  executed  on  the  25th  February,  near 
Caesar's  Tower,  in  the  Tower,  the  25th  being  Ash  Wed- 
nesday. 

If  this  epistle  was  written  when  the  Queen  was  un- 
decided as  to  a  reprieve,  and  was  waiting  for  a  signal  from 
Essex,  as  a  suit  for  pardon,  and  Camden  and  Hume  suggest 
this,  the  hints  contained  were  not  only  exceedingly  crafty 
and  Machiavellian,  but  especially  malignant  and  cruel. 
Essex  and  Raleigh  had  been  early  rivals,  but  they  had  also 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  close  friends  in  later  years,  and  as 
recently  as  1597.  Essex,  as  we  know  from  Gorges,  Raleigh's 
friend,  frequently  of  choice'sought  Raleigh's  society.  He 
certainly  had  been  generous  to  a  fault  in  not  punishing, 
but  forgiving  his  insubordination  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 

*  Robert  Cecil's  only  son,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

t  Will  Cecil's  father,  Robert,  his  correspondent. 

t  Bothwell  (an  allusive  nickname  designed  for  Essex)  was  a  son  of  John  Stuart, 
the  natural  son  of  James  V.,  of  Scotland,  who,  created  Earl  Bothwell,  proved  traitor, 
was  forgiven,  and  afterwards  repeated  his  treason. 

9 
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at  Fayal.  He  was  by  far  the  nobler  nature,  though 
intellectually  the  inferior ;  but  this  letter  is  implacable. 
Every  argument  that  would  be  likely  to  prevail  with 
Cecil,  every  base  motive  is  urged.  His  personal  safety, 
his  advantage  in  power,  the  improbability  of  retribution, 
the  fact  that  his,  Robert's  son,  would  be  able  to  deal  with 
Robert  Devereux's  son,  and  the  exceedingly  dark  sug- 
gestion that  even  he  might  be  got  rid  of,  for  the  letter 
may  be  read  either  way,  either  as  a  ground  of  intimidation 
or  of  cruelty,  with  the  final  "Lose  not  your  advantage"; 
show  how  selfish,  how  merciless,  how  unprincipled  Raleigh 
in  fact  was. 

But  to  those  who  believe  in  occasional  retributive 
justice  at  the  hands  of  Providence,  who  regard  Nemesis  as 
more  than  a  myth  and  as  a  still  operative  terror,  or  who 
consider  that  "  there  is  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends, 
rough  hew  them  as  we  may,"  the  lesson  of  this  brilliant 
and  cometary  career,  if  apparently  accidental,  was 
exemplary.  The  resplendent  and  varied  powers  of  Raleigh 
were  ministers  to  his  disasters.  His  virtues  of  valour,  in- 
vincible resource,  occasional  generosity,  were  ever  sus- 
pected ;  and  while  he  lived  he  was  less  honoured  than 
disliked.  Time  has  made  but  tardy  amend  in  securing 
the  recognition  of  his  active  public  services  and  enterprise. 
Tested  by  the  results  of  an  ultimate  prosperity,  the  loyal 
homage  of  a  discriminating  posterity,  and  a  sustained  and 
honouring  popularity,  our  hero's  life  was  a  failure.  It 
had  no  beneficent  fruits.  And  thus  Englishmen  look  back 
with  gratitude  on  the  labours  of  vastly  inferior  men,  as 
far  more  worthy  their  reverence  and  recognition.  It  is 
now  less  with  pride  than  sadness  that  one  even  recals 
these  episodes  in  a  busy,  enterprising,  courageous,  and 
distinguished  career,  which,  had  it  been  magnanimous  as 
wise,  had  placed  this  poet-adventurer  among  the  Heroes 
of  his  race,  and  the  benefactors  of  his  country. 
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IT  has  often  occurred  to  me  to  think  that  the  portion  of 
Lancashire  now  occupied  by  our  city,  especially  on  its 
northern  and  eastern  sides,  must  have  presented  many 
pleasant  features  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

The  traveller  from  the  south  who  had  just  crossed  the 
monotonous  Cheshire  plain  would  here  come  upon  one  of 
those  lands  of  the  lower  foot-hills,  such  as  always  afford 
the  most  varied  scenery — a  country  of  irregularly-rounded 
grass  slopes,  with  occasional  broken  cliffs,  intersected  by  a 
few  open  dales  and  many  well- wooded  cloughs,  along  which 
ran  the  numerous  rills  or  streams  carrying  tribute  to  the 
Irwell. 

A  little  further  north  or  east  again,  and  he  would  find 
himself  out  on  the  wild,  breezy  moorland,  drained  by  these 
waters ;  but  here  in  the  Irwell  basin  the  traveller  might 
for  a  season  possess  his  soul  in  peace  above  the  great 
floods,  below  the  great  winds,  in  a  pleasant  land,  equally 
removed  from  tameness  and  from  savagery. 
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Of  the  many  charms  of  these  streams  in  their  upper 
reaches  we  have  heard  much  from  Edwin  Waugh,  and  his 
fellow-artist  Ben  Brierley  has  familiarised  us  with  the 
former  attractions  of  the  lower  ones,  particularly  those  of 
the  Irk  and  the  Medlock.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago  that 
part  of  Medlock  Vale  lying  between  Newton  Heath  and 
Clayton  was  for  me  an  earthly  paradise,  the  scene  of  my  first 
acquaintance  with  the  "  real "  country,  for  such  it  was  then. 
Where  the  Northern  Cemetery  now  reminds  the  revellers 
of  Phillips  Park — already  warned  by  the  decay  around 
them — of  their  mortality,  there  then  stood,  on  the  brow  of 
the  vale,  a  large  mansion  known  as  Newton  Grange,  which 
had  been  divided  into  two  tenements,  respectively  occupied 
by  an  ironworker  in  a  small  way  of  business,  and  a  newly  - 
beneficed  clergyman,  who  had  but  lately  been  a  cotton  opera- 
tive. The  former,  Evan  Legh,  became  a  great  ironmaster  ; 
the  latter,  the  Rev.  James  Bardsley,  was  in  after  years  a 
much-honoured  dignitary  of  our  Cathedral.  The  Legh 
family  consisted  of  seven  daughters,  the  Bardsley  family 
of  seven  sons,  and  of  the  latter,  the  subject  of  these  notes 
was  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth. 

My  father  was  Warden  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Bradford 
Road  (of  which  the  Rev.  James  Bardsley  was  the  Incum- 
bent), during  part  of  the  "  forties,"  and  I  was  at  that  period  a 
frequent  informal  visitor  "  on  kites  and  tops  and  taws 
intent "  of  the  Grange,  being  also,  like  the  young  Bardsleys, 
an  attendant  at,  if  not  like  them  a  student  of,  the  Manchester 
Free  Grammar  School. 

All  the  members  of  the  Bardsley  family  were  noticeable 
personages.  Differing  greatly  in  physique,  character  and 
powers,  they  had  each  a  striking  individuality,  but  at 
least  they  were  all  like-minded  in  one  respect,  and  that 
was  in  their  predilection  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  this  consideration  it  is  worth  noting  that  at 
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this  moment  there  are  three  generations  of  them  repre- 
sented in  the  Clergy  List,  by  men  of  all  ranks  of  the 
Hierarchy,  save  the  very  highest. 

The  Rev.  James  Bardsley's  brother  is  Archdeacon  of 
Craven  and  Vicar  of  Bradford,  whilst  of  the  second  genera- 
tion (the  sons  of  the  Rev.  James)  one  is  Bishop  of  Carlisle  ; 
two  are  Canons,  of  Wakefield  and  Carlisle  respectively ; 
one  is  Vicar  of  Skelton  ;  one  of  special  ability  and  great 
promise  died  in  early  manhood  soon  after  his  ordination ; 
and  another,  who  was  a  Church  Missionary,  dying  a  few 
years  ago,  left  a  son  who  is  now  in  the  Ministry. 

The  Rev.  James  Bardsley  himself — possibly  the  most 
noticeable  personage  of  the  tribe — after  leaving  St.  Philip's, 
in  1857,  became  Rector  of  St.  Ann's,  and  eventually  a 
Canon  of  Manchester,  dying  in  the  fulness  of  years  in 
1886.  His  widow,  whose  maiden  name  of  Wareing  is  borne 
as  a  second  name  by  all  of  her  descendants,  the  proud 
and  happy  mother  of  seven  sons,  who  have  "  risen 
to  call  her  blessed,"  still  lives,  in  the  92nd  year  of 
her  age,  a  hearty,  capable,  highly-honoured,  and  much- 
loved  woman. 

Of  Charles  Wareing  Bardsley,  now  as  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  usually  spoken  of  as  "  Charlie  "  by  his  intimates,  I 
saw  less  at  the  time  of  which  I  have  spoken  than  of  some 
of  his  elder  brothers,  but  I  can  remember  him  as  a  frolic- 
some and  lovable  little  fellow,  the  pet  of  the  family,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  parish.  He  went  in  due  succession, 
like  all  his  brothers,  to  the  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
proceeding  thence  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  whilst 
Dr.  Cotton  was  Provost,  and  there  obtaining  his  degrees 
of  B  A.  and  M.  A.  When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  he 
became  a  private  tutor  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
presented  himself  for  ordination  at  Manchester. 

After  taking  orders,  he  was  successively  curate  of  St. 
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Luke's,  Cheetham,  and  of  St.  Paul's,  Kersal ;  and  after- 
wards, at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  advice  of  his  good 
friend,  Bishop  Fraser,  he  became  assistant  to  his  father  at 
St.  Ann's. 

In  1873  he  married  Miss  Pearson,  of  Sedgley,  a  lady  of 
good  family  and  ample  means,  and  it  was  in  this  year  that 
he  made  his  first  venture  into  authorship,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Our  English  Surnames,"  on  which  work  he  had 
been  engaged  for  some  twelve  years. 

In  1877  he  published  his  "  Memorials  of  St  Ann's,"  a 
volume  of  great  interest  to  local  readers ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club.  On  February  4th,  1878,  he  read 
before  the  members  a  paper  on  "  Baptismal  Nomenclature 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,"  which  was  published  in 
their  volume  of  "  Transactions  "  for  that  year. 

His  farther  contributions  to  literature,  other  than 
fiction,  were  "  The  Komance  of  the  London  Directory," 
1879  ;  "  Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomenclature,"  1880 ;  and 
two  quartos,  "  The  Registers  of  Ulverston  Parish  Church 
from  1881  to  1884  "  and  "  The  Chronicles  of  Ulverston," 
1885. 

He  had  in  the  meantime  received  the  appointment  of 
Vicar  of  Ulverston ;  which  post  he  held  with  much  popular 
appreciation  for  fifteen  years.  He  resigned  in  May, 
1893,  in  consequence  of  a  threatened  failure  of  eyesight, 
which  called  for  rest  and  freedom  from  worry  in  its  treat- 
ment. Previous  to  this,  however,  the  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin,  had  conferred  upon  him  an  Honorary 
Canonry  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  which  he  still  retains  and 
values  very  highly,  as  coming  from  the  hands  of  so 
distinguished  a  scholar.  He  now  resides  at  Oxford, 
where  his  son,  aged  20,  is  a  student  of  Worcester, 
the  College  which  has  known,  and  still  knows,  many 
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Bardsleys,  and  where  he  himself  is  specially  well-known 
and  welcome. 

As  a  writer  of  fiction,  Canon  Bardsley  is  adequately,  but 
not  largely,  represented  by  three  books,  of  which  the  first 
in  order  of  date  was  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  entitled 
"John  Lexley's  Troubles,"  published  by  Chatto  and 
Windus  in  1877.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  success 
on  its  first  appearance,  nor  indeed  at  any  time  to  have 
reached  beyond  a  very  limited  circle  of  readers,  and  I 
can  only  express  my  astonishment  at  this,  without  being 
able  to  explain  it. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  attracted  by  the  name  of  the 
author,  I  read  a  stray  copy  that  had  found  its  way  to  the 
shelves  of  a  Sunday  school  library,  and  I  thought  it  a. 
more  than  ordinarily  good  novel.  On  reading  it  again  in 
a  more  critical  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  these  notes,  I  was 
only  the  more  confirmed  in  my  first  opinion  of  its  merits, 
and  I  can  now  commend  it  confidently  as  a  book  well 
worth  reading. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  "  Lackington,"  somewhere  in  the 
north-east  of  Lancashire,  and  the  author  describes  the 
lives  led  by  some  of  the  dwellers  in  this  "  rustic  bourg " 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  changes  which 
took  place  at  Lackington  at  that  time,  when  it  was 
developing  from  a  sleepy  village  into  a  noisy  little  manu- 
facturing town,  have  afforded  opportunities  of  contrasting 
the  old  and  new  ideals  and  methods  of  life,  and  of  illus- 
trating in  many  ways  our  gains  and  losses  by  these 
changes,  which  the  novelist  has  well  utilised. 

The  main  thread  of  the  story  runs  thus.  Kalph  Lexley, 
a  country  gentleman  of  Puritan  descent,  having  one  son, 
John,  has,  after  living  four  or  five  years  as  a  widower, 
married  the  gentle  sister  of  a  crafty  and  ambitious  self- 
made  man,  named  Emlott.  By  her  he  has  another  son, 
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Geoffrey,  who  loves  and  is  beloved  by  his  half-brother  John 
through  all  the  many  troubles  of  the  latter.  Emlott  pre- 
tends to  despise  his  brother-in-law,  hates  John,  and  even 
dislikes  his  own  nephew,  Geoffrey — all  from  envy  of  their 
higher  social  position. 

He  is  an  elder  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  at  which  they  all 
attend,  and  believing  that  he  has  discovered,  after  many 
spyings  and  intrigues,  the  illegitimacy  of  young  John,  he 
demands,  at  a  specially-called  meeting  of  elders,  the 
expulsion  of  Ralph  Lexley  from  the  chapel.  The  engineer 
is,  however,  "hoist  with  his  own  petard,"  and  all  his 
scheming  only  brings  about  disaster  to  himself.  This 
scene  is  one  of  several  fine  dramatic  episodes  in  the  novel. 
In  the  end  poetic  justice  is  meted  out  to  all,  and  it  is  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Emlott  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  designing  and 
impecunious  widow,  whom  he  had  believed  to  be  a  lady  of 
great  fortune. 

There  are  many  well-drawn  subordinate  characters, 
evidently  studies  from  the  life,  in  the  story,  including,  inter 
aliis,a,  conceited  parish  clerk;  a  poor  clergyman,  resembling, 
but  not  a  copy  of,  George  Eliot's  Amos  Barton ;  the 
venerable  and  kindly  pastor  of  the  chapel ;  a  former  smart 
lady's  maid,  who  is  now  a  grim  daleswoman ;  a  most 
amusing  fossil  of  a  postboy  ;  and  a  brilliant  impostor,  who 
figures  for  a  while  as  an  army  officer  and  a  territorial 
magnate.  There  are  two  sets  of  lovers,  whose  misunder- 
standings and  makings-up  are  recorded  with  much  quiet 
humour ;  and  there  are  many  excellent  word  pictures  of 
the  scenery  and  surroundings  of  Lackington. 

I  am  anxious  that  you  should  read  "John  Lexley's 
Troubles,"  and  I  will  finish  my  notes  on  it  by  saying  what 
will,  I  think,  induce  you  to  do  so.  Although  it  is  not  a 
first-rate  novel — although  it  has  not  the  artless  charm, 
the  perfection  of  style,  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  nor 
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even  any  resemblance  in  detail  to  that  peerless  story,  yet 
there  is  a  distinct  Goldsmithian  flavour  about  the  book  as 
a  whole,  which  will  pleasantly  tickle  the  mental  palate.* 

A  shorter  story,  entitled  "  Brownie,"  published  by  Marcus 
Ward  and  Co.,  and  daintily  illustrated  by  C.  Blair  Leigh  ton, 
appeared  in  1878.  This  is  a  piquant  little  tale  of  true 
love,  its  doubts  and  hopes,  anxieties  and  joys;  for,  as 
usual,  its  course  does  not  run  smoothly ;  and  there  is  towards 
the  end  of  the  volume  a  powerfully-drawn  picture  of  the 
tragic  death  of  the  girl  who  brings  about  the  troubles  of 
the  lovers. 

Our  author's  only  other  published  volume  of  fiction  is 
entitled  "  His  Grandfather's  Bible,"  a  tale  of  Furness  Fells. 
It  is  a  vigorously  told  and  stirring  story,  possessing  many 
of  the  merits  of  his  former  ones,  and  presenting  us  with 
graphic  sketches  of  the  hard  and  uncouth  but  truly 
"jannock"  people  of  the  Fells.  Canon  Bardsley  shows 
proof  in  this  book  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ironworkers,  the  charcoal 
burners,  and  the  little  "  statesmen "  of  North  Lancashire 
and  Cumberland. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  in  many  of  the  weekly  or 
monthly  magazines  shorter  stories  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Vicar  of  Ulverston,  which  deal  chiefly  with  aspects  of  life 
on  the  Fells  ;  but  I  have  not  read  any  of  these. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  Canon  Bardsley's 
personality.  He  is  a  man  of  good  presence,  genial 
temperament,  easy  manners,  and  simple  tastes.  This 
simplicity  of  taste,  by  the  way,  is  evidenced,  among  other 


*  Following  a  good  example,  I  have  submitted  this  book  to  certain  sub-critics  of  my 
household,  with  the  result  that  I  only  obtained  one  adverse  criticism  as  against  many 
favourable  ones.  This  was  :  "  That  the  author  does  not  in  many  instances  trust  enough 
to  the  intelligence  of  his  readers,  and  that  his  explanations  are  frequently  too  full  and 
precise."  And  I  must  admit  that  there  are  grounds  for  that  opinion. 
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things,  by  his  hearty  appreciation  of  a  pipe  and  a  tankard, 
where  other  ecclesiastics  of  his  rank  would  require 
"  Partagas  "  and  Tokay. 

He  was,  in  youth  and  early  manhood,  a  good  average 
all-round  athlete,  especially  good  as  a  cricketer  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Broughton  Club,  Manchester ;  and  he 
still  takes  a  lively  interest  in  athletics. 

He  is  an  excellent  musician,  able  to  play  at  sight  (when 
his  sight  was  good),  and  he  can  still  sing  a  good  song.  He 
can  tell  a  good  story  viva  voce,  and  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  currenle  calamo.  "He  hath  a  pleasant  wit"  in 
conversation,  and  he  preaches  a  good  sermon.  And  above 
all — and  this  I  am  told  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
man — he  has  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  making 
arid  keeping  friends. 

His  eyesight  has  much  improved  since  his  residence  in 
Oxford,  and  he  has  now  the  opportunity  for  enjoying 
leisure  and  taking  rest ;  but  he  is  not  allowing  himself  to 
rust,  since  he  is  engaged,  in  the  intervals  of  his  attendance 
at  the  Clarendon  Club,  on  another  and  more  important 
work  on  "  Surnames."  a  subject  which  he  seems  to  have 
made  his  specialty. 

And  now,  as  suits  my  subject,  allow  me  to  finish  with 
a  pious  aspiration,  thus  :  "  May  all  good  fellows  of  the 
brotherhood "  of  the  pen,  whilst  journeying  from  their 
respective  Abanas  and  Pharpars  on  their  way  to  the 
Styx,  make  and  keep  as  many  friends  as  Charles  Wareing 
Bardsley  has  made  and  kept,  in  his  progress  from  the 
Medlock  to  the  Isis. 


GATE    OF    CARACALLA,     TEBESSA. 


SKETCHES    IN    NOKTH   AFRICA. 


BY     THOMAS     KAY. 

TEBESSA, 

HAT  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
board which  lies  between  Egypt  and 
Tripoli  to  the  east  and  Morocco  to  the 
west  (between  the  Cyrenaica  and  Mauri- 
tania of  ancient  days)  possesses  a  varied 
and  remarkable  history,  the  vestiges  of 
which  have  at  all  times  been  of  profound 
interest  to  the  student.  Its  chronicles 
commence  about  1,000  B.C.,  when  the  Phoenicians  effected 
their  settlement  at  Carthage.  After  a  few  centuries  these 
peaceful  settlers  became  the  dominant  rulers  of  the  whole 
of  this  fertile  country,  governing  it  by  the  aid  of  native 
princes,  much  after  the  fashion  of  our  present  mode  in 
India. 

The  Punic  wars  stamped  out  the  Carthaginian  supre- 
macy, and  Rome  became  its  mistress.  The  Latins  were  no 
dilettanti  occupants.  They  made  it  a  training  school  and 
a  resting  place  for  their  warriors.  It  gave  sufficient 
military  exercise  for  discipline,  and  it  afforded  an  open  field 
for  road  making  and  city  and  fortress  building,  so  that 
they  could  employ  their  leisure  time  in  useful  labour  to 
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the  aggrandisement  of  the  mother  country.  Here  likewise 
Christianity  took  a  firm  root,  and  in  the  third  century  the 
country  possessed  no  less  than  580  bishops. 

Thus  it  continued  until  those  sturdy  Vikings  from  the 
North,  the  Vandals  who  occupied  Spain,  made  a  descent 
under  Genseric  in  the  fifth  century,  and  aided  by  moun- 
taineers and  all  who  were  in  distress  or  debt — in  other 
words,  those  who  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose — the  whole  country  was  ravaged  even  unto  Rome 
itself.  Genseric  destroyed  their  cities  and  fortresses,  and 
established  himself  as  a  monarch  in  Northern  Africa.  His 
successor  was  defeated  by  the  Byzantine  forces  under 
Belisarius  in  the  next  century,  and  they  themselves  were 
defeated  by  the  inner  tribes  at  Theveste,  now  called 
Tebessa,  the  place  I  am  about  to  describe. 

In  the  seventh  century,  rendered  famous  by  the  advent 
of  Mohammed,  came  the  Saracenic  wave,  which,  like  a  hot 
blast  from  the  desert,  withered  the  Christian  power,  and 
by  its  resistless  influence  licked  up  all  that  was  perishable 
of  Roman  art  and  Christian  religion.  It  took  away  the 
massive  granite  and  richly  veined  marble  pillars  from  the 
temples  to  erect  mosques,  instituted  a  new  order  of  archi- 
tecture, fostered  all  sciences  not  opposed  to  its  religion, 
and  founded  a  new  empire,  the  decaying  traces  of  which 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  present  country  of  Morocco. 

Tebessa — the  Theveste  of  Hadrian— is  a  city  which 
stands  as  an  outpost  on  the  mountains  or  long  rolling  hills, 
with  wide  and  verdant  plains  about  3,000ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  is  situated  a  little  more  than  100  miles  as  the  crow 
flies,  south  of  Bona,  the  ancient  Hippone,  and  about  twelve 
hours  from  it  by  rail. 

With  its  sister  cities  Timegad  and  Lambessa  to  the  west, 
it  was  built  to  form  a  guard  and  fortress  against  the  preda- 
tory Bedouins  of  the  great  Sahara  which  lies  to  the  south. 
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It  possesses  now  the  same  supply  of  good  spring  water 
which  the  Romans  conducted  within  its  walls.  It  has  a 
clear  atmosphere  with  brilliant  sunshine,  cool  breezes  with 
refreshing  showers,  and  with  its  great  elevation  above 
the  sea,  it  serves  the  same  uses  to  the  modern  French  army 
as  it  did  in  ancient  days  to  the  Romans. 

The  many  assaults  upon  Tebessa  in  former  times  reduced 
its  inhabitants  so  much  that  under  Saracenic  rule  the  walls 
were  built  to  enclose  only  a  part  of  the  old  city, 
perhaps  not  an  eighth,  and  in  these  walls  are  to  be  observed 
massive  pillars  laid  horizontally  through  them,  producing 
strength  and  immovability  at  the  expense  of  some  majestic 
buildings  destroyed  to  secure  these  defences.  Fortunately, 
on  the  line  selected  for  these  new  walls,  built  nearly  1,700 
years  ago,  the  triumphal  arch  of  Caracalla  has  been 
enclosed,  and  made  into  a  gate  of  the  city. 

The  date  of  this  arch  is  fixed  at  about  the  year  212.  It 
is  a  magnificent  example  of  the  four-faced  gate,  and  was 
anciently  within  the  city  proper. 

Outside  the  walls  the  waste  lands  are  being  dug  up  for 
building  materials.  The  foundations  of  old  houses,  and 
the  kerbstones  of  ancient  streets  are  being  utilised  for 
modern  buildings,  and  stone  coffins  are  commonly  used  for 
window  sills,  while  bits  of  ancient  glass,  iridescent  by  time, 
glitter  amidst  the  debris  in  the  sunshine.  At  one  place 
some  enormous  earthenware  coffins,  remains  of  the  Punic 
occupation,  lie  exposed  in  the  trenches  of  the  ancient 
necropolis. 

We  had  arrived  by  train  one  dark  and  wet  night  in 
April,  and  hurried,  midst  the  pouring  rain,  on  foot  through 
the  gate  of  Tebessa  in  search  of  its  only  hotel.  Fortunately 
our  telegram  had  secured  rooms  for  us,  but  some  travellers 
had  to  be  turned  away  to  find  lodgings  as  best  they  could. 
In  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  vile  and  malodorous 
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courtyard  we  spent  the  night,  first  fumigating  them  well 
with  tobacco,  wisely  of  two  evils  choosing,  contrary  to  rule, 
the  greater,  by  superimposing  aroma  on  stench. 

A  bright  and  sunny  morning  revealed  the  fountain  in 
the  square,  with  soldiers  drilling  under  the  trees,  a  few 
broken  columns,  and  three  gateways  terminating  each 
street,  while  a  fourth  one,  narrow  and  dark,  proved  the 
exit  to  the  market,  where,  amidst  the  mud,  natives  were 
selling  sheep,  and  in  little  booths  cheap  French  goods — 
principally  small  mirrors,  cord,  and  cheap  cutlery — and 
men  were  washing  clothes  at  the  covered  laundry  cisterns. 
It  was  not  interesting  to  walk  ankle  deep  in  mud  along  the 
narrow  road  beside  the  aqueduct. 

Having  noted  a  few  remains  of  ancient  walls  beside  a 
deep  ravine,  we  returned  to  the  more  interesting  gate  of 
Caracalla,  which  is  of  noble  proportions  and  most  pictu- 
resque outline.  A  native  school  and  little  mosque  are  in 
front  of  it,  with  vines  trellised  upon  massive  pillars,  under 
which  the  students  of  the  Koran  were  seated  beside  the 
Dominie.  A  few  yards  to  the  left  is  a  chaste  and  elegant 
little  temple  of  Jupiter,  of  the  same  order  as  the  Maison 
Carre'e  at  Nimes.  It  stands  enclosed  opposite  the  town 
wall,  and  surrounded  by  other  buildings  which  prevent  it 
appearing  to  advantage.  Its  portico,  elevated  high  above 
the  enclosure  on  a  flight  of  steps,  has  some  beautiful 
classical  pillars,  and  it  has  been  converted  into  a  little 
museum,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  mosaics, 
rudely  restored  by  the  excellent  Abbs'  Delapart,  who 
treasures  here,  as  well  as  in  his  own  little  chapel,  such 
antiquities  as  are  worthy  of  preservation — carved  tombs, 
engraved  stone  slabs,  and  the  like. 

The  Abbe*  was  full  of  information,  and  seemed  delighted 
to  find  an  appreciative  listener.  In  his  little  church,  the 
altar  and  the  chairs  beside  it,  are  made  from  carved  stone 
partitions  taken  from  the  ancient  Basilica. 
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He  showed,  with  much  pride,  on  his  altar,  about  a  foot 
square  of  glass  mosaic  tesserae,  which,  he  said,  were  un- 
doubtedly of  the  third  century;  and  he  added,  "You  have 
not  in  your  British  Museum,  nor  have  they  in  France, 
such  an  interesting  mosaic,  for  it  is  from  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  churches  in  the  world."  The  Abbs'  is  undoubtedly 
right  about  the  antiquity  of  his  mosaic,  because,  since  the 
conquest  of  Theveste  by  Genseric,  the  King  of  the  Vandals, 
in  the  fifth  century,  there  has  been  no  beautification  or 
aggrandisement  of  Theveste. 

Genseric's  successor  was  killed  here,  and  the  wild  Numi- 
dians,  the  fighting  Byzantines,  and  the  bigoted  Mohamme- 
dans, who  succeeded  each  other  like  waves  of  the  sea,  swept 
over,  demolished,  and  carried  away  all  that  was  capable  of 
removal,  leaving  finally  the  early  church  within  the  Basilica, 
in  groundplan  perfect,  and  its  tombs  uninjured,  but 
covered  with  those  sands  of  time  over  which  the  wild 
flowers  flourished,  seeded,  perennially  brightened  the  land- 
scape and  perfumed  the  atmosphere,  as  if  the  wars  of  men 
were  of  no  moment,  their  greatest  schemes  of  little  value, 
and  their  highest  triumphs  but  subtle  mockeries  when 
compared  to  the  seed  time  and  harvest,  the  joy  and  glory 
of  peace  and  Nature  in  her  simplicity  and  ever-living 
truth. 

As  one  wrote  of  another  place — 

Yielding  to  meditation's  calm  control, 

How  smiles  in  conscious  bitterness,  the  soul ! 

And  as  thought  leaps  the  gulf  that  yawns  between 

Past  days  and  now,  what  is  and  what  hath  been, 

How  brief,  how  petty  human  life  appears  ! 

A  cloud  that  fleeteth  as  it  rains  its  tears, 

A  puny  wave  on  Time's  vast  ocean  shore, 

That  frets  and  fumes,  then  melts  to  swell  no  more. 

Nicholas  Mic/iell. 

It  seemed  that  we  were  to  be  ill-rewarded  in  our  search 
after  the  picturesque  until  we  found  ourselves,  about  a 
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third  of  a  mile  through  the  gardens,  down  an  avenue  of 
silver  poplars,  in  front  of  Tebessa's  famous  Basilica.  At 
first  sight  its  confused  heaps  of  masonry  seem  like  a 
puzzle  out  of  which  one  has  to  unravel  a  skein  of  ancient 
historical  threads,  many  ends  of  which  are  lost.  But  by 
attacking  it  seriously,  it  proved  itself  to  be  the  remarkable 
ruin  of  a  complete  edifice  of  the  period  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  unchanged  by  more  recent  additions  such  as 
the  Goths  or  Saracens  might  have  added  to  it.  Not  but 
that  there  were  evidences  of  such  occupation,  but  such 
evidences  did  not  obstruct  either  the  groundplan  or 
decorative  arrangements. 

We  descend  from  the  road  to  a  fine  arch,  and  pass 
through  the  gateway  into  the  great  square,  whence  arises  a 
flight  of  pillar-crowned  marble  steps.  We  ascend  and 
enter  the  anteroom  of  the  great  Hall  of  Roman  Justice. 
This  hall  is  about  200  feet  long  by  23  feet  wide. 

It  has  been  well  said,  "  Make  friends  with  thine  enemy 
at  the  gate,"  for  past  this  portal,  where  the  fountain  of 
mercy  formerly  flowed  unceasingly  (its  hollow  basin  still 
in  situ),  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  separated,  and 
only  met  again  before  the  supreme  judge  of  ancient 
Theveste. 

The  fine  tesselated  pavements  are  still  perfect  in  the  great 
hall  and  in  the  judges'  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  apse, 
but  now  they  are  covered  with  earth  for  preservation.  The 
design  of  this  great  hall  has  been  adopted  as  the  form  for 
modern  Christian  Cathedrals.  In  the  large  open  space 
there  are  side  pillars  of  varying  marbles,  green  cipolin  from 
Greece,  conglomerates  and  richly-veined  stones  from 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  granite  as  fine  as  the  best 
Aberdeen  from  Scotland.  The  bases,  all  in  position,  upon 
which  the  pillars  have  been  re-elevated,  are  of  rose-veined 
marble,  such  as  is  found  near  the  hot  springs  of  the 
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Hammam  Mesquotin.  On  the  west  side  a  flight  of  steps  of 
the  same  rose-veined  marble  leads  down  to  what  was 
originally  a  beautiful  chapel,  foliated  on  three  sides  with 
domed  roofs,  supported  by  massive  pillars  of  Greek  marble 
around  the  central  square  of  the  altar  space.  This  little 
chapel  seems  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  and,  like  it,  was  encrusted  with  glass  mosaics  on 
the  walls  and  ceilings.  The  tesselated  floor  is  covered  with 
soil,  but  glistening  thereon  I  found  a  couple  of  the  glass 
tesserae,  fallen  from  the  ceiling,  of  the  same  character  as 
those  of  the  Abbd,  which  he  so  much  treasured  on  his 
altar.  A  diligent  search,  during  the  week  we  were  there, 
produced  quite  a  nice  little  collection,  and  now  the  dictum 
of  the  Abbe*  no  longer  holds,  for  England  possesses  a  small 
portion  of  the  glass  tesserae  from  this  earliest  Christian 
church.  I  have  carefully  arranged  them  in  an  old  Spanish 
carved  frame. 

There  is  another  smaller  chapel  to  be  seen  within  the 
Basilica  area,  but  of  the  ordinary  quadrangular  type,  and 
it  is  situated  near  the  shops  and  workmen's  dwellings ;  hi 
all  probability  it  was  used  by  them.  The  stables  are  very 
interesting,  as  they  show  the  tether  holes  drilled  diagonally 
through  the  angular  corners  of  the  massive  stones  which 
form  the  mangers.  Outside  of  the  stables  are  querns, 
pillar  capitals  hollowed,  and  stone  coffins  similarly  drilled 
with  holes  to  accommodate  the  larger  troop  of  horses  which 
in  medieval  times  and  since  have  filled  to  overflowing  this 
fortress-like  camping  ground.  The  French  keep  two  cus- 
todians within  it  to  prevent  destruction,  as  the  Bedouins  of 
the  present  day  are  as  prone  to  that  as  in  ancient  times. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  that  we  owe  the  remains 

which  exist  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  buried  beneath 

the  dust  of  desert  storms,  the  filth  of  encampments,  and 

the  mud  of  sun-dried  decayed  buildings.     Most  frequently 

10 
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it  would  be  used  as  a  fortress,  and  occupied,  in  turns,  by 
every  besieger  of  the  city,  which  left  it  open  to  the  enemy 
after  the  new  wall  was  built.  The  absence  of  any  portion 
of  the  pediment,  and  nearly  all  the  larger  capitals  of  the 
pillars,  seems  to  show  that  it  was  intentionally  despoiled, 
and  many  of  the  remains  thereof  will  possibly  some  day 
be  found  built  within  the  present  city  walls.  The  date  of 
its  foundation  is  thought  to  be  about  the  year  70,  during 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  example  of  a  Roman  Basilica  whose  remains  still 
•exist. 


SOME  BURIED  CITIES  OF  TUNISIA. 

Where  are  now  the  glorious  hours 
Of  a  nation's  gathered  powers  ? 
Like  the  setting  of  a  star, 
In  the  fathomless  afar  ; 

Time's  eternal  wing 
Hath  around  those  ruins  cast 
The  dark  presence  of  the  past. 

L.  E.  Landon. 

T  was  with  a  strange  feeling  of  expectancy, 
only  known  to  those  of  an  archaeological 
turn  of  mind,  that  we  set  out  from  Tunis 
one  dull  morning,  in  a  three-horse  carriage, 
to  visit  Oudena,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Uthina. 

It  was  stranger  still,  about  eight  miles 
on  this  long  marshy  way,  to  see  the  fortress- 
like  palace  of  Mohammedia,  covering  many  acres  of  ground, 
built  during  the  present  century  at  an  enormous  cost — 
the  palace  of  the  late  Ahmed  Bey,  dismantled  and  in 
ruins.  It  is  a  type  of  Eastern  fickleness,  that  of  lavish 
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expenditure,  with  the  realisation  of  an  extravagant  dream ; 
its  fulfilment,  the  hollow  mockery  and  rottenness  of  its 
pleasures,  its  desertion,  and  early  decay. 

A  few  Arabs  live  about  the  ruins,  from  which  the 
magnificent  tiles  and  marbles  have  been  taken  away. 
The  empty  shell  crowns  the  slight  elevation  where  the 
giant  aqueduct  from  the  mountains  of  Zaghonan,  built  by 
Hadrian,  becomes  a  distinct  landmark  over  the  long 
plain  before  us.  There  is  a  solemn  majesty  about 
these  massive  creative  works  of  the  old  Romans,  par- 
ticularly when  we  consider  that  they  were  erected  in  the 
interest  of  sanitation  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  colonial 
subjects.  The  bringing  of  the  waters  of  Thirlmere  to 
Manchester  is  not  more  wonderful,  although  the  distance  is 
half  as  far  again,  because  it  has  been  accomplished  through 
pipes  at  the  seat  of  an  industry  founded  upon  iron. 

In  Carthage,  and  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  wrought  iron 
was  probably  more  valuable  in  those  days  than  copper. 
Its  nature  was  so  little  understood,  that  to  harden  swords 
they  were  buried  for  the  earth  to  dissolve  away  the  softer 
parts.*  After  use  they  frequently  required  straightening, 
even  in  the  course  of  a  fight.  Think  of  the  labour  of 
hewing  stone,  hauling  it,  and  finishing  it  with  iron  or 
bronze  implements  of  such  a  character.  The  aqueduct, 
when  completed,  delivered  seven  million  gallons  a  day  to 
Carthage  and  the  district.  Manchester  is  said  to  be  able 
now  to  draw  fifty  million  gallons  a  day  from  her  new 
source.  This  enables  us  to  compare  them,  the  one 
running  underground,  the  other  high  above  it. 

There  were  two  sources  of  water  for  Carthage,  both  of 
which  are  now  utilised  for  the  supply  of  Tunis  and  Goletta, 
The  aqueduct,  newly  piped  by  French  engineers,  is,  as  it 
was  then,  61  miles  in  length. 

*  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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Fortunately,  the  masonry  of  the  ancient  aqueduct 
has  been  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  macadam 
for  the  great  Southern  Military  Road,  or  it  would 
have  entirely  disappeared,  as  it  has  already  done 
between  Tunis  and  Goletta.  The  long  span  of  the 
remaining  arches  seems  to  chronicle,  by  its  lapses,  the 
political  perturbations  of  the  country.  It  leads  from 
the  uplands  to  the  sea,  as  produce  ever  flows  in  commercial 
nations,  bringing  the  life-giving  element  with  it.  Lust  of 
power,  greed,  ambition,  and  religious  zeal  have  all  fastened 
their  teeth  upon  it,  and  sometimes  broken  them  in  the 
encounter.  The  long  line  of  broken  pillars,  with  great 
voids  between,  is  very  like  the  plaster  model  of  an  old 
man's  jaw,  with  the  teeth  sticking  up  here  and  there.  The 
Frenchmen  have  been  worse  than  the  Vandals.  In  haste 
to  secure  communications  throughout  the  country  for  their 
recent  military  occupation,  any  stones  by  the  way,  whether 
of  fort,  palace,  or  aqueduct,  have  been  smashed  up  to 
make  roads.  The  exigencies  of  safety  in  control  and 
occupation  override  the  delicacies  of  sentiment.  The  sum 
of  all  is  mind — 

•     Mind,  what  art  thou  ?  dost  thou  not 
Hold  the  vast  earth  for  thy  lot  ? 
In  thy  toil,  how  glorious  ! 
What. dost  thou  achieve  for  us  ? 
Over  all  victorious 

Godlike  thou  dost  seem. 

But  the  perishing  still  lurks 
In  thy  most  immortal  works  ; 
Thou  dost  build  thy  home  on  sand, 
And  the  palace-girdled  strand 

Fadeth  like  a  dream. 
Thy  great  victories  only  show 
All  is  nothingness  below. 

We  pass  the  modern  bridge  over  a  small  river,  whose 
foundations  have  been  made  from  Hadrian's  Aqueduct, 
and  proceed  by  a  track  through  the  growing  corn  to  the 
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East,  leaving  the  southern  road  and  aqueduct  behind  us. 
We  proceed  thus  at  a  walk,  ploughing  the  sodden  soil  for 
three  or  four  miles  until  we  come  to  a  ravine,  up  the  side 
of  which  we  proceed,  in  search  of  a  crossing,  for  signs  of 
occupation  exist  on  the  opposite  scrub-covered  hill,  which 
is  Oudena. 

A  dirty-robed  native  remonstrates  at  our  driving  a 
carriage  through  his  growing  corn,  so  we  dismount,  as  we 
can  go  no  further,  beside  a  rough  stone  bridge,  over  which 
wheels  cannot  travel,  and  by  appearance  have  not  done  so 
for  centuries.  It  has  been  so  worn  by  weather  that  it  is 
reduced  to  the  massive  rugged  stones  shaped  to  the  arch, 
whose  weight  alone  keeps  them  in  place.  It  has  become  so 
irregular  above  that  it  is  not  easy  to  walk  across,  and  both 
bipeds  and  quadrupeds  prefer  to  descend  and  ford  the 
brook. 

After  a  hasty  luncheon  below,  we  ascend  to  the  citadel, 
now  demolished  to  the  foundations,  but  which  shows 
traces  of  having  occupied  an  extensive  area.  There  is  a 
village  in  the  midst  of  scrub-surrounded  tents,  with  one 
house  of  stone  occupied  by  the  French  colonists.  In  parts, 
massive  cisterns  or  granaries  underground  are  now  used  for 
cattle  pens.  The  remains  of  an  old  fort  or  palace,  whose 
squared  stones  have  clearly  been  despoiled  from  the  aque- 
duct, give  shelter  to  a  herd  of  horses.  To  the  east  below,  are 
great  masses  of  upheaved  and  broken  concrete  walls, 
disjointed  by  some  explosive  force  since  the  age  of 
gunpowder.  Along  the  ridge,  a  slight  attempt  at  excava- 
tion has  been  made,  which  reveals  the  walls,  some  three 
feet  high,  of  painted  stuccoed  dwelling-houses,  with  tes- 
selated  pavements,  and  bits  of  glass  amidst  the  debris. 

On  returning  through  bushes  of  myrtle,  squill,  and 
flowering  asphodel,  there  suddenly  opens  out  an  immense 
amphitheatre  in  an  oval-shaped  depression,  cleft  or 
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excavated  from  the  side  of  the  hill.  There  are  the  remains 
of  the  entrances  at  each  end,  one  of  which  is  approached 
from  the  town  by  descending  steps  and  the  other  by  an 
ascent  from  the  plains  below.  The  eye  is  only  just  able 
to  make  out  the  line  of  seats,  for  the  briars,  brambles,  and 
other  bushes  have  completely  overgrown  the  place. 
Here,  formerly,  were  held  the  degrading  exhibitions 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  era,  the  spectacle  of  wild 
beasts  in  conflict  and  Christian  martyrs  made  to  undergo 
the  vilest  cruelties.  Where  bloodshed,  resignation,  and 
fortitude  were  then  displayed,  now  the  song  birds  build 
their  nests,  and  rear  their  young  amidst  the  bushes  which 
have  been  nourished  by  the  blood  shed  in  those  days  of 
oppression  and  persecution. 

Above  all  a  large  eagle  is  seen  sailing  in  the  burning 
sky,  "  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  and  somehow  he 
seems  a  type  of  the  Roman  and  that  far-off  time  when  pity 
had  no  existence  and  spiritual  love  no  abiding  place. 

The  solitude  of  the  situation  is  absolute.  There  are  no 
sheep,  goats,  or  kine  near  it.  To  the  south,  the  purple 
mountains  of  Zaghonan,  with  rain  clouds  gathering  about 
them,  fade  into  the  sky ;  to  the  west,  the  broken  line  of 
Hadrian's  aqueduct  beyond  the  verdant  plain  intersects 
the  horizon,  and  away  to  the  north,  by  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  a  new  city,  a  new  era,  and  a  new  government  is 
arising;  the  ancient  lake  is  newly  channelled  so  as  to 
enable  big  ships  to  pass  through  its  waters,  workshops  are 
being  founded  and  trades  established  on  co-operative 
principles,  There  is  forming  now  a  colony  over  which 
the  Eagle  of  France  holds  sway,  and  like  the  Roman  one, 
in  all  probability,  it  will  become  effete  by  internal 
decay. 

Such  is  Oudena — awaiting  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade, 
like  all  the  ruined  cities  of  Tunisia.    It  lies  buried  beneath 
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the  indifference  of  Islamism.  Doubtless  soon  it  will  be 
exposed  to  the  light  of  archaeological  research,  under  the 
secure  and  apparently  permanent  occupation  of  the 
French,  who,  although  nominally  holding  a  protectorate 
thereof,  will  no  more  leave  it  than  we  shall  Egypt,  or  than 
the  eagle  will  give  up  its  prey  when  fluttering  in  its  talons. 


CONSTANTINE. 

[ONSTANTINE  occupies  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  picturesque 
sites  in  the  world.  It  is  perched 
upon  a  high  rock,  and  forms  a 
wonderful  Acropolis  towering 
above  a  deep  valley  on  one  side, 
and  into  this,  from  a  deep  en- 
circling gorge,  the  Rummel  .falls 
in  times  of  rain,  as  a  foaming,  thundering  torrent  stream. 
Here  the  river  makes  in  its  descent  a  series  of  magnificent 
waterfalls,  amidst  orange  groves  and  fruitful  gardens,  which 
are  watered  in  addition  by  hot  springs  laid  out  in  beautiful 
baths.  Its  pleasant  shades,  amidst  fruit  trees  and  flowers, 
with  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  music  of  the  waters,  give 
one  in  summer-time  as  good  an  idea  of  an  enchanted  Eastern 
paradise  as  the  poet  found  in  the  rivers  of  Damascus. 

If  you  have  seen  the  High  Tor  at  Matlock,  under  which 
the  railway  tunnels  its  course,  and  would  imagine  that  the 
River  Derwent  at  its  foot  was  throttled  into  the  space  of 
the  road,  and,  like  the  railway,  went  through  a  series  of  sub- 
terranean caverns  which  form  picturesque  natural  arches, 
and  that  a  straight  precipitous  cliff  of  the  same  height 
forms  the  opposite  bank ;  then,  if  you  can  see  a  city  on 
the  High  Tor  and  surround  it  with  a  semicircular  ravine 
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like  this,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  position 
of  Constantine.  The  third  side,  to  the  west,  the  only  level 
approach  to  the  town,  in  the  old  days  was  artificially 
defended  by  ditch  and  wall,  and  it  was  through  this  that 
the  French  effected  their  entrance  in  1837,  when  a  fearful 
tragedy  was  enacted.  The  flying  natives,  seeking  safety 
in  the  citadel,  lowered  themselves  by  ropes  from  its  walls  ; 
some  falling  and  the  ropes  breaking,  many  hundreds  of 
mangled  and  dead  bodies  blocked  the  course  of  the 
stream,  until  the  impeded  waters  burst  their  confines 
and  carried  them  away,  an  avalanche  of  victims  to  the 
ruthless  gods  of  war. 

The  interior  of  Constantine  possesses  few  remains  of  its 
ancient  grandeur.  Its  mosque  has  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  church,  the  citadel  has  been  rebuilt  and  con- 
verted into  a  modern  French  barracks.  In  the  old  town 
the  narrow  tortuous  streets  and  hodge-podge  buildings 
still  show  some  Saracenic  designs  of  doorways,  and  the 
courtyards  often  contain  white-washed  marble  pillars  with 
good  capitals  which  have  evidently  been  obtained  from 
older  edifices.  The  banks  of  the  Hummel  river,  however, 
afford  glimpses  of  classic  landscape  of  great  beauty. 
Figures  clad  in  white  garments,  industriously  engaged  by 
the  side  of  the  stream,  may  be  mistaken  for  nymphs  and 
interpreted  as  bathers;  banks  of  green  sward  with  tall 
silver  grey  poplars  are  reflected  in  the  stream,  and  crown- 
ing the  purple  mountain  the  ruddy-coloured  ruins  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct  admit  patches  of  dark  blue  from  the  soft 
transparent  sky  through  its  broken  arches. 

Such  is  Constantine  of  the  present  day.  From  it  we 
can  understand  that  Cirta  (the  ceintured  capital  of  Syphax, 
Sophonisba,  and  Masinissa,  whose  power  in  the  Punic 
wars  influenced  strongly  the  destiny  of  Carthage)  from 
its  position,  amidst  a  fruitful  country  and  in  an  agree- 
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able  climate,  would  long  remain  the  military  capital  of 
the  province.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Romans,  at  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  the 
name  was  changed  from  Cirta  to  Constantine  by  the 
applauding  citizens.  Although  it  is  a  long  retrospect  to 
the  days  of  Constantine,  one  feels  that  a  greater  interest 
attaches  to  it  from  its  pre-Christian  records,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  people  should  have  sacrificed  the  greater 
glory  of  a  long  existing  brave  and  warlike  race  to  the 
pettyness  of  adulation.  At  Lambessa,  half  a  day  further 
south,  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  ancient  monuments 
recorded  the  visit  of  Napoleon  III.  thereto.  It  has  now 
been  erased. 

Although  the  name  of  Constantine  cannot  be  expunged 
from  the  place,  one  prefers  to  think  of  it  not  as  a  French, 
Saracenic,  Vandal,  or  Roman  city,  but  as  the  Acropolis  of 
Masinissa,  the  brilliant  fighter,  whose  annals  live  in 
history  as  a  revelation  of  the  manners  and  characters  of 
the  distant  past. 

The  story  of  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal 
the  Carthaginian,  and  wife  of  Syphax,  the  reigning  king, 
is  one  worthy  of  the  Tragic  Muse.  The  whole  event  is 
the  chronicle  of  little  more  than  a  day,  and  is  set  in  this 
city  Cirta,  now  called  Constantine.  It  has  been  drama- 
tised by  the  French,  but  John  Marston,  about  1605, 
was  the  first  Englishman  to  treat  of  the  subject  under 
the  title  of  "The  Wonder  of  Women,  or  the  Tragedie 
of  Sophonisba ;"  and  not  unworthily  was  it  handled.  He 
finished  it  with  the  sentence  describing  her  as  the  "just 
shame  of  man." 

Thomson,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  essayed  his 
hand  at  "  A  Tragedy  of  Sophonisba,"  but  it  was  vitiated 
and  grandiloquent.  The  constant  repetitition  of  "Oh, 
Sophonisba !  "  "  Oh,  Scipio !  "  became  so  ludicrous  that  it 
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was  laughed  out  of  existence.  Nevertheless,  the  story  is 
now  so  little  known  that  it  may  well  be  worth  while  to 
sketch  it. 

Syphax,  the  Numidian  king,  whose  palace  was  fixed 
upon  the  impregnable  rock  of  Cirta,  had  to  wife  the  most 
beautiful  Sophons'ba.  Just  note  the  difference  in  the 
pronunciation  of  Sophons'ba,  accent  on  the  antipenulti- 
mate  instead  of  on  the  penultimate,  Sophonisba.  The 
same  as  we  pronounce  Ezekiel.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Hasdrubal,  the  great  Suffete  or  King  of  Carthage,  and 
may  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  great  King  Solomon 
of  Jerusalem,  as  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  a 
previous  paper  concerning  Queen  Dido,  the  founder  of 
Carthage.  Masinissa,  aspiring  to  the  throne,  led  a  wild 
freebooter's  life.  He  was  defeated  again  and  again.  His 
followers  were  slaughtered,  but  he  always  contrived  to 
escape  the  deadly  peril  by  "  hairbreadth  'scapes  and 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  antres  vast  and  deserts 
idle,  rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 
heaven."  Always  he  returned,  only  to  be  again  defeated, 
until  at  length  he  sought  the  aid  of  Scipio,  then  in  Spain, 
fighting  against  the  Carthaginians;  whence  Hannibal, 
starting  north,  began  that  tremendous,  marvellous,  and 
celebrated  passage  of  the  Alps,  with  his  elephants, 
Numidians  and  Iberians,  to  maintain  that  illustrious 
campaign  against  Rome  by  preying  upon  its  very 
vitals. 

Urged  by  Masinissa,  Scipio  turned  himself  upon 
Carthage.  Retreating  from  it,  he  encompassed  Utica, 
a  few  miles  to  the  north-west,  in  order  to  secure  it, 
and  make  of  it  a  base  for  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
enterprise  against  this  Tyrian  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean, 
"  triple-walled  Carthage."  In  winter  quarters,  waiting  for 
reinforcements  from  Rome,  Scipio  and  Masinissa,  holding 
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out  hopes  of  peace  by  guise  of  a  truce,  visited  with  their 
generals  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  formed  the  plan  of  a 
night  attack  by  firing  their  reed  huts.  This  was  success- 
fully accomplished,  and  in  the  confusion  the  armies  of 
Hasdrubal  and  Syphax  were  practically  annihilated. 
Hasdrubal  and  Syphax  escaped,  each  to  his  domicile. 
The  latter  was,  however,  although  sincerely  desiring  peace 
with  Rome,  from  whom  he  had  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  easily  persuaded  by  Sophons/ba  to  raise  an 
army  for  the  preservation  of  Utica  and  Carthage. 

The  spring  campaign  opened  and  revealed  the  Roman 
forces  ready  and  reinforced,  awaiting  the  onslaught  of  the 
Numidians  and  Carthaginians.  The  raw  levies  of  the 
Numidian  king,  Syphax,  were  speedily  routed,  and  he,  by 
his  bravery  in  leading  an  assault  to  shame  their 
pusillanimity,  was  captured.  Immediately  Masinissa 
marched  with  a  few  troops  straight  upon  Cirta,  much 
as  the  English  marched  upon  Cairo,  after  the  battle  of  Tel- 
el-Kebir,  in  1881.  Arriving  there,  he  was  met  on  the 
threshold  of  the  palace  by  the  beautiful  Sophons'ba,  whose 
blandishments  took  captive  the  heart  of  the  adventurous 
conqueror,  and  thereby  hangs  the  tale. 

Masinissa,  enervated  by  wars,  marches,  troubles  and 
dangers,  succumbed  to  the  beauty,  grace  and  breeding  of 
the  siren,  who  claimed  his  protection  from  the  Romans. 
He  was  greatly  influenced  by  her,  and  thinking  his  deserts 
would  ensure  her  protection  if  he  made  her  his  wife,  he  at 
once  carried  out  his  idea  and  effected  an  impromptu 
marriage  with  her. 

Scipio  Africanus,  however,  appears  upon  the  scene.  He 
learns  that  the  nuptials  had  been  celebrated  "  amidst  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  with  such  precipitous  haste  that  on  the 
very  day  of  seeing  his  captive  enemy  he  had  been  united 
unto  her  before  the  household  gods  of  the  enemy."  He 
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receives  Masinissa  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  but  taking 
him  aside,  says,  "  I  suppose;  Masinissa,  that  it  was  because 
you  saw  in  me  some  good  qualities  that  you  at  first  came 
to  me  when  in  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  friend- 
ship with  me,  and  that  afterwards  in  Africa  you  committed 
yourself  and  all  your  hopes  to  my  protection.  But  of  all 
those  virtues,  on  account  of  which  I  seemed  to  you  worthy 
of  your  regard,  there  is  not  one  in  which  I  gloried  so  much 
as  temperance  and  the  control  of  my  passions.  I  could 
wish  that  you  also,  Masinissa,  had  added  this  to  your  other 
distinguished  qualities.  There  is  not,  believe  me,  there  is 
not  so  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  persons  at  our 
time  of  life  from  armed  foes  as  from  the  pleasures  which 
surround  us  on  all  sides.  The  man  who  by  temperance 
has  curbed  and  subdued  his  appetite  for  them,  has 
acquired  for  himself  much  greater  honour  and  a  much 
more  important  victory  than  we  now  enjoy  in  the  conquest 
of  Syphax.  I  have  mentioned  with  delight,  and  I  remem- 
ber with  pleasure,  the  instances  of  fortitude  and  courage 
which  you  displayed  in  my  absence.  As  to  other  matters, 
I  would  rather  that  you  should  reflect  upon  them  in 
private  than  that  you  should  be  put  to  the  blush  by  my 
reciting  them.  Syphax  was  subdued  and  captured  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Roman  people ;  therefore  he  himself, 
his  wife,  his  kingdom,  his  territories,  his  towns  and  their 
inhabitants,  in  short,  every  thing  which  belonged  to  him, 
is  the  booty  of  the  Roman  people,  and  it  was  proper  that 
the  king  himself  and  his  consort,  even  though  she  had  not 
been  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  even  though  we  did  not  see 
her  father  commanding  the  armies  of  our  enemies,  should 
be  sent  to  Rome,  and  that  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
should  judge  and  determine  respecting  her  who  is  said  to 
have  alienated  from  us  a  king  in  alliance  with  us,  and  to 
have  precipitated  him  into  war  with  us.  Subdue  your 
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passions.  Beware  how  you  deform  many  good  qualities 
by  one  vice,  and  mar  the  credit  of  so  many  meritorious 
deeds  by  a  degree  of  guilt  more  than  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  its  object." 

While  Masinissa  heard  these  observations,  he  not  only 
became  suffused  with  blushes,  but  burst  into  tears ;  and 
after  declaring  that  he  would  submit  to  the  discretion  of 
the  general,  and  imploring  him  that,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  he  would  consider  the  obligation  he 
had  rashly  imposed  upon  himself,  for  he  had  promised 
that  he  would  not  deliver  her  into  the  power  of  any  one, 
he  retired  in  confusion  into  his  own  tent.  There,  dismiss- 
ing his  attendants,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  amid 
frequent  sighs  and  groans,  which  could  be  distinctly  heard 
by  those  who  stood  around  the  tent.  At  last,  heaving 
a  deep  groan,  he  called  one  of  his  servants  in  whom 
he  confided,  in  whose  custody  poison  was  kept,  according 
to  the  custom  of  kings,  as  a  remedy  against  the  unfore- 
seen events  of  fortune,  and  ordered  him  to  mix  some  in  a 
cup  and  carry  it  to  Sophons'ba ;  at  the  same  time  inform- 
ing her  that  Masinissa  would  gladly  have  fulfilled  the  first 
obligation  which  as  a  husband  he  owed  to  her,  his  wife ; 
but  since  those  who  had  the  power  of  doing  so  had 
deprived  him  of  the  exercise  of  that  right,  he  now  per- 
formed his  second  promise,  that  she  should  not  come  alive 
into  the  power  of  the  Romans.  That,  mindful  of  her 
father  the  general,  of  her  country,  and  of  the  two  kings 
to  whom  she  had  been  married,  she  would  take  such 
measures  as  she  herself  thought  proper.  When  the 
servant  came  to  Sophons'ba  bearing  this  message  and 
the  poison,  she  said :  "I  accept  this  nuptial  present ; 
nor  is  it  an  unwelcome  one,  if  my  husband  can  render  me 
no  better  service.  Tell  him,  however,  that  I  should  have 
died  with  greater  satisfaction  had  I  not  married  so  near 
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upon  my  death."  The  spirit  with  which  she  spoke  was 
equalled  by  the  firmness  with  which  she  took  and 
drained  the  chalice,  without  exhibiting  any  symptom  of 
perturbation. 

From  this  little  sketch,  wherein  a  stalwart  and  brave 
man  demands  and  exacts  the  life  of  his  love  as  a  victim  to 
his  pride,  and  a  penalty  for  his  weakness,  there  is  a  reve- 
lation of  brutality  deeper  in  its  degradation  than  is 
common  to  any  literary  composition  of  which  I  have 
knowledge. 


INNER  WALLS  OF  TEBKSSA. 


PEOLOGUE  TO  AN  AUTUMN  PILGRIMAGE. 

BY  GEORGE  MILNER. 

[NOTE. — The  following  study  in  the  manner  of  Chaucer  is  only  to  be 
regarded  as  a  literary  recreation.  It  was  written  to  accompany  a  clever 
caricature  after  Stothard's  Canterbury  Pilgrims.] 

WHAN  that  Septembere  nyghe  his  cours  had  ronne, 
And  erly  for  to  sette  gins  the  sonne : 
Whan  alle  croppes  have  ben  gaddered  in, 
And  leves  to  reeden  on  the  trees  begin ; 

5  Whan  he  that  from  his  wonyng  erly  goes 
Schalle  have  the  frosty  ryme  upon  his  nose ; 
Whan  idel  hinde  that  maketh  noontyde  bedd 
In  orchard  garth  schall  have  about  his  hedd 
The  rody  appels  tumbeled  in  a  schowre  ; 

10  Whan  Patrefam  returneth  from  his  toure, 
With  his  good  wyfe  and  children  alle  in  train, 
And  thanketh  Heven  he  goeth  not  again 
For  eny  plesaunce  now  for  moneth  twelve, 
But  only  grubbeth  and  so  please  himselve ; 

15  Befel,  that  as  oure  wont  on  Automn  daye 
In  jolie  felawschipe  we  wend  oure  waye. 

Certes,  a  wondre  companye  I  ween 
As  eny  man  togidderes  yet  hath  seen  ; 
Of  meny  ages  and  of  sondrie  size, 
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20  Both  wise  and  foly  lookyng ;  but  al  wise, 
Or  so,  forsoth,  they  thinken  hem  to  be. 
Of  eche  of  hem,  so  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
Methinketh  it  accordant  to  resoun, 
To  telle  you  alle  the  condicioun ; 

25  And  eke  in  what  array  that  they  were  inne. 


And  with  Syr  Roland  I  wol  first  begynne, 
And  sett  him  atte  formest  of  hem  alle, 
So  that  he  be  not  hidden,  being  smalle : 
He  is  a  gentil  frend,  and  mochel  kynd ; 

30  A  bettre  felaw  schulde  men  nowher  fynd ; 
His  berde  is  yellowe  as  the  wheaten  strow, 
And  fierce  about  his  mouthe  hangeth  low 
And  longe,  so  that  littel  childre  might 
Thereon  themselves  swingen  for  delyte  : 

35  Yet  is  his  heed  ne  smalle,  this  I  knowe, 
It  is  almost  a  spanne  brood,  I  trowe  : 
Aloft  he  holdeth  in  his  haund  a  penne 
Wherewith,  as  with  a  pole,  he  poketh  menne  ; 
A  sowkinge  Aldurman,  is  he,  or  Mayor  ; 

40  Heven  send  hym  hammes  and  paunch  to  fill  the 
chayer. 

Besyde  of  hym  a  mighty  man  ther  was ; 
For  Rolandes  bigge  broder  mote  he  pas  ; 
For  he  alsoe  had  haires  bright  and  reed, 
Lyke  mornyng  sonnes  rayes  about  his  heed  ; 
45  The  hot  somer  had  maad  his  hew  al  broun  ; 
Ne  was  no  bettre  man  in  al  the  toun  ; 
If  eny  daungre  thinge  be  in  view 
We  put  hym  heedmest  of  the  dredeful  crew , 
For  if  he  do  but  lift  his  roaryng  cry, 
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50  No  wode  dogge  or  bull  but  straight  wolde  fly  : 
He  is  a  doughty  chaunter  of  a  tune  ; 
His  haund  is  large  as  any  delvers  shoon. 
And  if  in  love  he  grasp  yowre  fingris,  then 
Beware,  for  he  mote  cruish  alle  of  the  tenne. 

55  Wei  cowde  he  knowe  a  draught  of  nuttie  ale ; 
Of  hym  ther  is  ne  eny  longer  tale, 
But  only  this,  Syr  Anak,  was  he  highte. 

With  hym  ther  was  Syr  Will,  a  sotel  wighte ; 
All  japes  of  jogelrye  wel  doth  he  knowe, 

60  A  tannere  in  a  tankard  can  he  blowe, 

And  cheat  youre  eyghe'n  with  the  changing  cardes ; 
He  hath  in  herte  long  staves  of  the  bardes  ; 
And  whan  he  fareth  through  the  forest  wide, 
He  cutteth  twigges,  and  moche  it  is  his  pride, 

65  To  carve  and  shape  hem  into  sticks  for  menne. 
Of  merrie  tales  hath  he  thries  tenne, 
And  though  he  taketh  not  his  parte  in  songe 
Eight  welle  he  doeth  what  he  undirfonge. 

Ther  was  alsoe  with  him  Syr  Dibidene  ; 

70  No  swoter  felaw  evere  mote  be  seen ; 

He  hath  a  wisdome-forhede,  bare  and  highe, 
Wherfrom  the  scanty  hair  abak  doth  fly, 
As  from  a  buisch  that  staundeth  loft  and  lone 
The  topmost  twigges  are  by  the  wynd  yblown ; 

75  And  whan  he  thinketh  deep  he  plucketh  berde 
And  twisteth  it  until  men  ben  aferde 
It  will  to  littel  stringes  al  be  turned  ; 
In  tongue  of  Yspanolia  he  is  lerned  ; 
Than  his  no  voyse  of  man  is  mo  parfyte, 

80  And  like  a  mayvis  both  the  day  and  nighte 
He  singeth,  al  owre  Companye  to  please, 
Right  merrie  songes  of  the  woods  and  seas. 
11 
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Him  folwed  aftur  Maistre  Gullivere  ; 
Noon  can  outwalken  hym,  or  overbere ; 

85  He  renneth  up  a  montain  lyke  a  roe, 

And  cometh  doune,  and,  pardie,  eateth  mo 
Than  eny  thries  men  schulde  atte  noones  ; 
Ma-fey,  he  is  al  mussle  and  al  boones, 
And  wondurly  delyver,  and  gret  of  strengthe  ; 

90  His  schoulders  are  nighe  brode  as  is  his  lengthe ; 
If  eny  feynte  upon  the  ruggy  weye 
For  him  alle  tenderlie  he  maketh  stay, 
And  carryeth  him  right  forward  on  his  bak ; 
He  putteth  rocks  and  stones  in  's  knappesack 

•95  To  make  him  grottoes  for  his  fernereighe ; 
He  swymmeth  in  his  boots — I  do  not  lye — 
And  pleyeth  ches,  and  kicketh  atte  balle, 
So  as  ne  oder  manne  emang  hem  alle. 

Ther  was  Sir  Greenegors — moche  loveth  hee 
100  Trouth  and  honour,  freedome  and  courtesie  ; 
He  sticketh  evere  by  the  olde  weyes, 
And  giveth  fyrst  and  most  his  love  and  praise 
To  hem  that  on  hire  sleeves  wear  the  blewe ; 
He  lyketh  greyberds  and  smal  childern  too ; 
105  He  hath  a  peaked  berde,  and  sharp  visage, 
And  bereth  hedd  aloft  in  high  corage ; 
He  needeth  nat  for  gyde  a  fingris  post, 
For  that  he  only  seeketh  to  be  lost, 
Whilke  he  soon  accomplysheth,  and  straight 
110  Is  mightilie  y-pleased  with  hys  fate, 

And  smoketh  moche,  and  hath  ne  oder  want, 
Nor  wolde  take  the  Queenis  for  his  aunt. 

Sir  Smyth  Golytelie  was  ther  with  us  too — 
On  Automn  pylgrymages  fresshe  and  newe ; 
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115  Yet  hadde  travelled  moche  in  meny  launde, 
And  seen  al  wondre  things  in  straunge  stronde, 
Had  wend  acres  unkouthe  Atlantik  .sea, 
And  overe  Apennine  in  Ytalie ; 
Full  longe  wern  his  leggus  and  ful  lene, 

120  Al  like  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf  y-seen, 
And  in  his  walke  he  bendeth  as  a  crane ; 
Maugre  his  white  berd,  yet  is  it  plaine 
He  hath  the  herte  of  youthede  in  hym  still, 
And  loveth  men,  and  hath  a  gentil  will. 


125  With  hym  ther  goeth  Maistre  Serge  along — 
A  merrie  man,  for  he  will  trylle  a  song 
Forthryght  in  bedde  sone  as  breaketh  morn ; 
His  top  is  docked  lyke  a  preest  biforn ; 
Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  had  he  in  mewe, 

130  And  many  a  brem  and  many  a  luce  in  stewe  ; 
Right  so,  as  David  in  his  Psalmes  saith, 
His  mo  lithe'  fulle  wide  he  openeth, 
And  with  his  laughter  filleth  it  himselve ; 
Pardee,  he  is  a  reccheles,  jolye  elve, 

135  And  as  a  goblyn  rambleth  he  anyghte 

From  roume  to  roume,  and  putteth  out  eche  light, 
And  tumbleth  men  out  of  hire  quiet  beds,. 
And  setteth  jordanes  underneath  hire  heads 
Hid  in  the  pilweberes,  and  stealeth  soe 

140  Chalouns  and  schertes,  that  nakyd  to  and  fro 
They  wandern  in  the  mistihede  and  cry 
What  they  wolde  do  to  hym  an  he  were  nighe ; 
Nor  rekke  where  he  goe,  ne  where  he  be, 
Ne  cureth  so  he  have  good  companie ; 

145  And  evere  highe  his  herte  doth  he  bear 
And  looketh  lightlie  on  his  mochel  care. 
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Ther  was  alsoe  with  us  Sir  Issake, 
A  grave  man  and  great  Philosophree ; 
If  any  list  he  talketh  al  day  long, 

150  And  speketh  welle  in  meny  fremde  tongue, 
And  maketh  solemn  dilatac'ioun  ; 
He  knoweth  Eneydos,  and  Yllidon ; 
Schi  King  and  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khyme, 
And  al  renouned  gestes  of  auncient  tyme ; 

155  His  hedd  is  ful  to  brim — ther  is  ne  fere 
Of  that,  parfay ;  and  as  the  carpentere 
For  everiche  planke  hath  got  hys  propir  nail, 
So  he  for  everiche  circumstaunce  his  tale, 
Whyche  oft  he  telleth,  until  this  befal, 

160  Men  say — "  Alas,  for  we  have  heard  hem  alle ; " 
Wei  cowde  he  sit  on  hors  and  faire  ryde ; 
And  mochel  more  good  tale  of  hym  bisyde 
Now  mote  I  tel,  but  say  this  onlie  thing — 
He  is  a  marvel  wight  to  daunce  and  sing. 

165  And  last  ther  cometh  old  Sir  Mellebrok, 
Who  gadred  hem  togider  in  a  flok ; 
And  certys  what  is  written  here  is  his, 
Ne  of  hymselve  he  schulde  not  speke  I  wis, 
But  this  he  saith — Two  thinges  like  he  most — 

170  And  first,  biforne  he  join  his  faders  goste, 
To  see  som  littel  werke  in  eorthe  done ; 
And  next,  of  alle  thinges  under  sonne, 
He  careth  most  to  keep  the  love  of  frends 

174  For  hertes  cheer,  now  and  whan  dayslighte  ends. 

NOTES, 

Line  10. — "Patrefam."  This  is  probably  intended  for  " paterfamiliat ;" 
or  it  might  mean  the  "  familiar  father  " — in  later  English,  "  the  governor." 

Line  23. — This  line  and  a  few  others  seem  to  be  taken  from  some  older 
writer.  These  ancient  poets  were  unblushing  plagiarists,  and  stole  from  each 
other  with  what  is  called  the  splendid  audacity  of  geniut. 
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Line  34. — An  instance  of  that  fine  [exaggeration  which,  as  the  critics  tell 
us,  is  of  the  essence  of  all  true  poetry.  Line  52  is  almost  equally  fine  in  the 
same  direction.  One  cannot  too  much  admire  this  bold  disregard  of  the  actual 
truth  in  favour  of  that  aesthetic  verity  which  is  so  much  higher  and  nobler 
than  its  matter-of-fact  congener. 

Line  60. — There  is  evidently  some  obscurity  here ;  but  it  by  no  means 
detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the  passage.  It  could  hardly  be  imagined  that  a 
"tanner"  by  any  sleight  could  be  blown  into  a  tankard  ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
leather-curers  of  those  days  were  very  small,  or  the  drinking  vessels  very 
large.  It  has  been  suggested  that  "  tanner  "  might  have  been  a  piece  of  slarg 
for  an  unimportant  silver  coin. 

Line  112. — The  allusion  here  is  quite  occult  and  very  curious.  Probably 
reference  is  made  to  some  now-forgotten  saying  or  custom.  We  have  to 
contend,  however,  in  this  case  with  more  than  a  verbal  difficulty.  Sir 
Greenegors  was  obviously  a  person  of  pronounced  loyalty,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  the  poet  should  depict  him  as  regarding  with  levity,  if  not  with 
positive  indifference,  a  proposed  relationship  with  the  highest  power  of  the 
realm. 

Lines  125,  146. — The  whole  picture  of  the  striking  and  original  character 
here  called  Maistre  Serge  is  done  with  a  free  and  graphic  hand.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Maistre  Serge's  behaviour  during  the 
daytime.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  was  a  person  of  innocent 
and  harmless  temper  until  after  the  set  of  sun. 


THE    PARAPHRASES. 

BY  THOMAS   NEWBIGGING. 

IT  would  not  be  necessary  to  explain  to  any  one  of 
Scottish  nationality  that  what  are  called  "The  Para- 
phrases "  are  certain  selected  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  turned  into  verse,  and  adopted,  along  with  the 
Metrical  Psalms,  for  devotional  use  in  the  Scottish 
Churches. 

Of  the  Psalms  of  David,  as  is  well  known,  there  are 
several  metrical  versions.  The  Scottish  version  was  com- 
pleted in  1650. 

Whilst  the  aim  of  the  writers  of  the  latter  was  to  repro- 
duce, as  near  as  might  be,  the  exact  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
the  sentences  are  frequently  inverted.  This  has  the  effect 
of  giving  a  ruggedness  to  the  verses,  which  are  often 
stilted,  and,  as  it  were,  cross-grained  in  texture. 

The  Paraphrases  are  a  distinct  collection,  and  are  not  as 
strictly  limited  in  their  adherence  to  the  original  text  as 
are  the  Psalms.  In  their  composition  greater  latitude  was 
taken.  Their  authors,  whilst  carefully  embodying  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  Biblical  passages,  allowed 
themselves  a  wider  liberty  in  the  language  employed. 
Whilst  the  words  of  the  original  are  retained  as  far  as 
possible,  the  spirit  is  the  same  throughout.  There  is, 
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however,  frequently  a  departure  from  the  actual  words  of 
the  text  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  rhythm  and  rhyme. 
Hence  they  are  more  polished  than,  if  not  as  masculine 
as,  the  Metrical  Psalms. 

Noble  though  many  of  the  latter  are,  and  unsurpassed 
in  rugged  grandeur  and  strength,  there  are  portions  of 
others  which  give  a  prosaic  turn  to  what  in  the  actual 
text  is  language  of  a  highly  poetical  cast.  This  can  hardly 
be  said  of  any  of  the  Paraphrases.  Their  versification 
runs  smoothly ;  they  have  a  poetical  expression  which 
renders  them  attractive  and  rememberable,  and  are  there- 
fore more  acceptable  than  the  Psalms  to  certain  minds, 
especially  to  the  young. 

The  Paraphrases  were  originally  completed  in  1745,  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Kirk  General  Assembly  in 
1742,  and  another  committee  to  revise  them  was  subse- 
quently appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1775.  The 
new  and  revised  collection,  as  we  now  have  them,  appeared 
in  1781.  They  are  described  as  "  Translations  and  Para- 
phrases in  Verse  of  several  Passages  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
collected  and  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  be  sung 
in  Churches." 

They  are  sixty-seven  in  all,  and  to  them  are  added  five 
hymns.  Though  comparatively  few  in  number,  they  deal 
with  every  phase  of  Christian  truth  and  experience,  and 
every  doctrinal  point  in  the  religion  of  Protestantism.  Of 
the  total  number,  sixty-three  are  in  common  measure  and 
four  in  long  measure.  It  is  characteristic  of  those  who 
undertook  the  selection  that  there  are  no  fantastic  rhythms, 
no  complex  metres,  nothing  outre,  to  divert  the  attention 
from  the  subject  matter.  Ornamentation  of  the  casket 
enshrining  the  sentiments  was  eschewed,  but  the  work- 
manship, if  plain,  is  substantial. 
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The  Metrical  Psalms,  rather  than  the  Paraphrases,  are 
selected  for  devotional  purposes  in  the  kirks,  the  propor- 
tion in  the  usage  being  probably  about  nine  times  in  ten. 
The  reason  for  this  preference  is  that  the  language  of  the 
Paraphrases,  being  more  of  a  departure  from  the  inspired 
Word  than  the  language  of  the  Psalms,  they  are  not  con- 
sidered as  appropriate  as  the  other  for  addressing  the 
Almighty  in  praise. 

The  Paraphrases  are  deemed  more  suitable  as  school 
exercises,  and  very  great  use  is  (or  was)  made  of  them  for 
this  purpose.  Indeed,  they  are  considered  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  a  Scotch  schoolboy's  and  schoolgirl's 
education.  The  pieces  have  to  be  committed  to  memory 
at  home,  week  by  week,  and  then  repeated  aloud  in  the 
school.  No  comment  is  made  on  doctrinal  points.  In 
other  words,  the  Bible  truths  are  conveyed  and  received 
without  comment ;  so  that  no  sectarian  bigotry  accom- 
panies their  inculcation  and  reception.  Thus  learnt  in 
childhood  and  youth,  they  remain  for  ever  graven  on  the 
mind,  and  there  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  the  lines  in 
their  applicability  to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  and  all 
through  life. 

The  Paraphrases  were  not  all  written  by  authors  of 
Scottish  nationality.  Of  the  total  number,  twenty-five 
are  the  composition  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  and  four  are  by 
Dr.  Philip  Dodderidge.  The  remainder  are  chiefly  by 
John  Logan,  William  Cameron1,  Michael  Bruce,  John 
Morison,  W.  Robertson,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  others.  Of 
the  five  added  hymns,  three  are  by  Addison,  one  by  Dr. 
Watts,  and  one  by  Logan.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  important  alterations  were  made  in  the  various 
pieces  by  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
make  the  revision,  notably  by  William  Cameron  and  John 
Logan ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  are 
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familiar  with  them  that  these  alterations  are,  almost 
without  exception,  improvements  upon  the  original 
Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  collection  were  written 
by  John  Logan,  author  of  the  well-known  "Ode  to  the 
Cuckoo"  and  "  The  Braes  o'  Yarrow." 

I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  disputed 
authorship  as  between  Michael  Bruce  and  Logan,  except 
to  say  that  the  Paraphrases  in  dispute  are  inseparably 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  latter.  Taking  full  account 
of  all  that  has  been  written  on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy, whilst  there  are  certain  reprehensible  traits  in  the 
character  of  Logan  (though  these  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated),  the  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  Bruce  as 
the  author,  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  from  conclusive.  Logan 
published  his  volume  containing  the  celebrated  Ode  and 
the  disputed  Paraphrases  in  the  year  1781 ;  he  died  in 
1788,  and  his  claim  to  their  authorship  was  not  seriously 
called  in  question  during  his  lifetime,  nor  indeed  until 
the  year  1837,  or  nearly  fifty  years  after  his  death.  In 
that  year  the  Kev.  William  MacKelvie,  D.D.,  of  Balgedie, 
published  an  edition  of  Bruce's  poems,  with  a  life  of  the 
author,  purporting  to  be  from  "  original  sources,"  in  which 
he  claims  for  Bruce  the  authorship  of  the  Ode  and  the 
various  Paraphrases  previously  attributed  to  Logan.  Sub- 
sequently other  writers  have  supported  MacKelvie  in  his 
contention,  notably  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart,  of 
Kinross  (afterwards  of  Blackburn),  the  well-known  littera- 
teur and  editor,  who,  in  1865,  published,  with  a  memoir 
and  notes,  the  "  Works  of  Michael  Bruce ;  "  and  later,  the 
Rev.  John  Julian,  in  his  "  Hymnological  Dictionary." 

The  opposite  view,  in  vindication  of  Logan,  is  taken  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Small,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review  for  1879,  and  by  Mr.  William 
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Tidd  Matson,  of  Southampton,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1892,  so  that  the  controversy  is  alive  to  this  day,  and  is 
not  likely  ever  to  be  settled. 

Giving  due  weight  to  all  that  has  been  advanced  both 
against  and  for  Logan,  it  must  be  said  that  the  strictures 
of  some  of  the  writers  on  both  sides  are  much  too  strong ; 
their  language  is  altogether  unbecoming  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  and  writers  of  hymns.  They  protest  too  much, 
using  strong  and  even  violent  and  indecent  language  to 
buttress  weak  arguments. 

It  is  known  that  versions  of  three  of  the  Paraphrases 
claimed  by  Logan,  and  included  (with  alterations)  in  his 
volume  of  1781,  were  contained  in  the  edition  of  the 
Paraphrases  printed  by  Robert  Fleming  and  Co.,  Printers 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1745,  whereas 
Logan  was  not  born  till  1748.  But  reprehensible  as  it  is 
to  appropriate  what  belongs  to  another,  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  Logan  introduced  substantial  improvements 
in  the  wording  of  each,  and  so  may  have  felt  justified  on 
that  account  in  claiming  them.  Such,  indeed,  must  be 
the  true  reason  for  his  having  done  so  ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  versions  of  1745  would  be  well  known.  To  pirate 
them  was  out  of  the  question.  The  printing  of  these  in 
his  volume  of  1781  only  goes  to  substantiate  his  claim  to 
the  particular  versions  he  gives  therein. 

Like  all  religious  poetry,  the  Paraphrases  are  necessarily 
limited  in  their  range.  Sacred  verse,  from  its  inherent 
character,  is  subject  to  limitations  which  tend  to  hamper 
the  poet's  gift  of  imagination,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
paraphrastic  verse.  The  writers  are  restricted  to  the  ideas 
and  sentiments,  and,  to  some  extent,  even  to  the  words 
supplied  ready  to  their  hand  in  the  Scriptural  passages. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  imaginative 
faculty  of  the  poet  can  have  full  play.  On  the  other  hand, 
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there  is  poetry  of  a  high  order  in  some  of  the  original 
Scripture  passages  themselves,  and  this  is  usually  preserved 
or  reproduced  in  the  metrical  renderings. 

But  whether  all  or  any  of  these  may  or  may  not  be 
claimed  as  being  or  containing  poetry  is  of  comparatively 
small  moment.  They  were  poetry  of  a  very  genuine  and 
striking  kind  to  us  in  our  young  days,  and  they  are  poetry 
to  us  still,  not  only  in  what  they  contain,  but  in  their  rich 
and  bright  associations  with  our  budding  years,  and  that  is 
enough.  Certainly  they  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  compre- 
hensible even  by  our  small  schoolboy  intellects,  and  that 
is  good. 

As  hymns,  the  Paraphrases  are  of  high  excellence. 
There  is  hardly  a  weak  verse  in  any  of  them,  and  they  are 
equally  free  from  exaggerated  and  inflated  language. 
They  appeal  both  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  heart. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  the  verses  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  that  at  least  is  evidence  of  their  poetical  quality. 

Apart,  however,  from  their  intrinsic  merits  considered 
as  poetry  and  literature,  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  youth  to 
have  implanted  in  the  mind  so  much  of  good  impressions, 
helping  in  after  years  to  the  exclusion  of  base  thoughts.  I 
am  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  Paraphrases  continue  to 
form,  as  in  bygone  years,  an  important  part  of  the  Scotch 
schoolboy's  exercises.  I  hope  they  do.  If  they  do  not,  if 
they  have  have  dropped  out  of  the  curriculum  of  the  day 
school,  it  is  a  grave  misfortune. 


THE  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMEDY 
OF  "THE  DRUMMER." 

BY  WILLIAM   E.   A.   AXON. 

rpHERE  has  always  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
-L  authorship  of  The  Drummer,  but  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  its  literary  history  are  of  sufficient  interest  and 
complexity  to  merit  a  closer  inquiry. 

THE   STAGE  HISTORY   OF   "THE  DRUMMER." 

The  Drummer  was  first  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  March 
10,  1716,  and  although  the  players  were  actors  of  consum- 
mate ability  it  was  received  "with  cold  disapprobation." 
The  name  of  the  author  was  not  stated.  The  piece  ran 
only  three  nights.  Its  subsequent  stage  history  has  not 
been  much  more  fortunate.  It  was  produced  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  February  2,  1722,  with  Hippisley  as  Vellum- 
When  again  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  October  3,  1738, 
it  ran  for  three  nights.  The  playbill  intimated  that  "the 
audience  having  been  much  disgusted  at  the  performance 
being  interrupted  by  persons  crowding  on  the  stage,  it  is 
humbly  hoped  none  will  take  it  ill  that  they  cannot  be 
admitted  behind  the  scenes  in  future."  The  Drummer 
appeared  for  one  night  at  Co  vent  Garden,  January  23, 
1745,  with  the  younger  Gibber  as  Tinsel,  Hippisley  as 
Vellum,  Ryan  as  Sir  George  Truman,  Mrs.  Horton  as  the 
heroine,  and  Mrs.  Mullart  as  Abigail.  It  was  played  about 
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nine  times  at  Drury  Lane,  beginning  January  25,  1754, 
with  Mrs.  Clive  as  Abigail  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  as  Lady 
Truman.  On  January  28,  1762,  it  was  acted  at  Covent 
Garden,  with  Shuter  as  Vellum,  Mrs.  Pitt  as  Abigail, 
and  Mrs.  Ward  as  the  heroine.  It  was  twice  acted.  On 
January  29,  1762,  The  Drummer  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  and  ran  for  about  three  nights.  This  revival  at  the 
two  houses  was  due  not  to  any  conviction  of  the  merits  of 
the  comedy,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  "  town  "  was  going  silly 
over  the  imposture  of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost.  After  an 
interval  of  eight  years  the  play  was  placed  again  on  the 
stage  of  Drury  Lane,  with  Parsons  as  Vellum,  Miss  Pope 
as  Abigail,  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  as  Lady  Truman.  Reduced 
to  two  acts  and  now  denominated  a  farce,  The  Drummer 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  January  24,  1786.  It  was 
produced  at  Bath,  March,  1790.  The  last  time  it  appeared 
on  the  English  stage  was  at  Drury  Lane,  December  13, 
1794,  when  it  was  arranged  in  three  acts  with  Dodd  as 
Vellum,  Miss  Pope  as  Abigail,  and  Mrs.  Goodall  as  Lady 
Truman.  These  details  are  derived  entirely  from  Geneste, 
and  sufficiently  show  that  The  Drummer  never  succeeded 
in  gaining  any  firm  hold  upon  an  English  audience.  In 
Dibdin's  "Annals  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre"  there  is  one 
entry  relating  to  this  play :  "On  the  following  evening 
(March  16,  1756),  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Thomson,  late 
manager  of  the  theatre,  The  Drummer,  by  the  late  in- 
genious Mr.  Addison.  Tickets  at  Mr.  Thomson's  house  at 
the  Abbey." 

CONTROVEKSY  AS  TO  AUTHORSHIP. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  sold  the  copyright  of  The  Drummer 
to  Jacob  Tonson,  March  12th,  1715-16,  for  fifty  guineas, 
and  it  was  printed  in  quarto  in  the  same  year — 1716 
—with  a  preface  by  Steele,  in  which  the  piece  is  very 
highly  praised.  "The  scenes  were  written  very  much 
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after  Moliere's  manner,"  and  "  an  easie  and  natural 
vein  of  humour  ran  through  the  whole."  Even  its 
want  of  success  is  not  acknowledged  :  "  As  it  is 
not  in  the  common  way  of  writing,  the  approbation 
was  at  first  doubtful,  but  has  risen  every  time  it  has 
been  acted,  and  has  given  an  opportunity  in  several  of 
its  parts  for  as  just  and  good  action  as  ever  I  saw  on 
the  stage."  This  is  not  precisely  the  manner  in  which 
it  might  be  expected  to  hear  a  Patentee  speaking  of  a 
play  that,  according  to  Geneste,  had  only  a  three  nights 
run.  Steele  regarded  the  play  as  the  work  of  his  friend 
Addison,  and  imparted  this  impression  to  Tonson  when 
selling  the  copyright.  Whether  he  conveyed  the  same 
impression  elsewhere  is  not  known,  but  after  Addison's 
death  on  the  17th  June,  1719,  he  explicitly  informed  the 
publisher  that  The  Drummer  was  the  work  of  Addison. 

The    first   collection   of  Addison's   writings  was  made 
by  Thomas   Tickell,  and   published  by  Tonson  in  1721. 
In  this  edition  The  Drummer  is  omitted.      Sir  Richard 
Steele  re-issued  it  in  its   pamphlet   form  with  a  second 
preface  in  the  shape  of  a  letter   to   Congreve.      In  this 
he   complains    severely    of  the   ungenerous   manner   in 
which  he  held  he  had  been  treated  by  Tickell.     As  to 
The  Drummer,  he  says  that  he  would  not  have  written 
the  first  preface   had   he  thought  that  any  other  than 
Addison  "  had  much  more  to  do  than  as  an  Amanuensis." 
Further,  he  adds — "  I  will  put  all  my  credit  among  men 
of  art  for  the  truth  of  my  averment,  when  I  presume  to 
say  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Addison  was  in  any  other  way 
[than  as  amanuensis]  the  writer  of  The  Drummer :  at  the 
same  time  I  will  allow  that  he  sent  for  me,  which  he  could 
always  do  from  his  natural  power  over  me,  as  much  as  he 
could  send  for  any  of  his  clerks  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State,  and  told  me  that  a  gentleman  then  in  the  room  had 
written  a  play  that  he  was  sure  I  would  like,  but  it  was  to 
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be  a  secret,  and  he  knew  I  would  take  as  much  pains, 
since  he  recommended  it,  as  I  would  for  him." 

The  language  here  attributed  to  Addison  does  not 
amount  to  a  claim  to  the  authorship,  but  may  perhaps  be 
interpreted  as  intended  to  give  that  impression,  and 
Steele's  account  receives  an  incidental  corroboration  in 
the  statement  of  Theobald,  who,  in  a  note  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  says — "  The  ingenious  Mr. 
Addison,  I  remember,  told  me  that  he  sketched  out  the 
character  of  Vellum  in  the  comedy  called  The  Drummer 
purely  from  this  model " — that  is,  the  character  of  Saint  in 
the  Scornful  Lady. 

Tonson  apparently  carried  out  a  threat  to  Steele  to 
sell  the  copyright,  for  what  was  the  third  edition  of  the 
play  appeared  with  the  following  title  page : — 

"  The  Drummer  or  the  Haunted  House;  a  comedy.  With 
a  preface  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Con- 
greve  concerning  the  Author  of  this  play,  etc.  London  : 
Printed  for  the  Company  of  Booksellers."  This  forms  part 
of  a  collection  of  the  Best  English  Plays,  Vol.  XIV,  pub- 
lished about  1723,  as  the  plays  in  this  volume  range  from 
1721  to  1723.  At  page  23  there  is  the  following  important 
statement :  "  Advertisement  concerning  the  author  of  this 
Play.  Mr.  Harrison,  an  ingenious  Gentleman  who  had 
written  several  Tatlers  after  Mr.  Steele  had  dropt  them, 
undertook  afterwards  to  write  a  play  called  The  Drummer 
or  the  Haunted  House,  under  the  direction  and  tutorship 
of  Mr.  Addison,  as  he  told  a  friend  of  his  at  the  Hague 
where  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford  in  1710. 
That  friend,  to  whom  Mr.  Harrison  read  some  scenes  of  his 
Play,  thinks  they  were  much  the  same  as  here  in  this 
Play ;  but  he  cannot  be  positive,  that  Mr.  Harrison  had 
quite  finished  his  Play,  or  tell  what  alterations  Mr.  Addison 
may  have  made  in  it  after  Mr.  Harrison's  death,  which  was 
in  1712.  Mr.  Tickell  may  be  best  able  to  give  an  account 
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of  that ;   and  this  hint  may  serve  to  justify  him  for  not 
joining  this  play  with  Mr.  Addison's  works." 

The  Drummer  has  been  several  times  reprinted  since 
then,  and  generally  without  the  letter  to  Congreve,  and 
always  without  the  important  "  Advertisement."  It  may 
now  be  useful  to  turn  to  the  Mr.  Harrison  who  is  there 
named. 

WILLIAM   HARRISON,  COLLABORATEUR  OR  AMANUENSIS. 

William  Harrison  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Harrison,  Master 
of  St.  Cross,  Winchester,  and  was  entered  in  the  register 
of  Winchester  School,  in  1698,  when  he  was  thirteen  years 
old.  He  was  famous  as  a  youth  for  his  power  of  extempore 
versification,  which  was  then  much  in  use  at  the  school. 
Whilst  there  he  wrote  a  satire  on  the  Winchester  ladies, 
and  his  poem  on  Woodstock  Park  soon  after  going  to  New 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow.  This  poem 
drew  from  Addison  the  flattering  remark  that  "  This  young 
man  in  his  very  first  attempt  has  exceeded  most  of  the 
best  writers  of  his  age."  On  the  recommendation  of 
Addison  he  became  tutor  to  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  and  whilst  in  the  receipt  of  £40  a  year  for  his  care 
of  the  young  gentleman,  he  received  from  Addison  the 
sensible  advice  to  "  read  a  good  History  of  England,  that  you 
may  know  the  affairs  of  your  own  country."  Harrison,  who 
had  the  sense  to  follow  this  advice,  attracted  the  notice  of 
Dean  Swift,  by  whose  influence  with  St.  John,  possibly  aided 
by  that  of  Addison  with  Lord  Raby,  he  became  secretary 
to  Lord  Raby  (afterwards  Earl  of  Strafiord),  when  he  was 
ambassador  at  the  Hague.  There  is  a  painful  letter, 
written  by  Harrison  from  Utrecht,  Dec.  16,  1712,  for  it 
shows  that  notwithstanding  the  high  appointment  he  had 
received,  the  Government  refrained  from  paying  his  salary, 
which  was  nominally  £1,000  a  year,  so  that  he  was  in  great 
straits.  He  speaks  frankly  of  his  difficulties,  and  with 
ardent  gratitude  to  Swift  for  exertions  on  his  behalf.  This 
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appears  in  Scott's  "  Dryden,"  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  39  ;  but,  with 
many  other  references  to  William  Harrison,  is  wrongly 
indexed.  The  entries  in  Swift's  "  Journal  to  Stella  "  are 
numerous,  and  give  a  vivid  picture  of  this,  the  most  impor- 
tant period  of  Harrison's  life.  They  show,  too,  what  a 
hold  the  clever  young  man  had  upon  Swift's  heart,  and  the 
efforts  the  Dean  made  to  promote  his  fortunes,  whilst 
styling  his  Tatlers  "  trash." 

Dr.  Young  told  Joseph  Spence  that  when  Harrison  came 
over  with  the  Barrier  Treaty  he  "  went  to  Court  very  richly 
dressed,  on  a  birthnight  within  a  month  after  his  return, 
caught  a  violent  cold  there,  which  brought  on  a  fever  and 
carried  him  off.  He  was  a  little  brisk  man,  quick  and 
passionate,  rather  foppish  in  his  appearance,  a  pretty 
look  and  a  quick  eye.  His  family  were  all  handsome." 
Swift  has  this  entry  under  date  February  14,  1712-13 : — 
"  I  took  Parnell  this  morning,  and  we  walked  to  see  poor 
Harrison.  I  had  the  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket.  I 
told  Parnell  I  was  afraid  to  knock  at  the  door ;  my  mind 
misgave  me ;  I  knocked,  and  his  man,  in  tears,  told  me 
his  master  was  dead  an  hour  before.  Think  what  grief 
this  is  to  me  !  I  went  to  his  mother,  and  have  been  order- 
ing things  for  his  funeral,  with  as  little  cost  as  possible, 
to-morrow,  at  ten  at  night.  Lord  Treasurer  was  much 
concerned  when  I  told  him  I  could  not  dine  with  Lord 
Treasurer  nor  anywhere  else  ;  but  got  a  bit  of  meal  toward 
evening.  No  loss  ever  grieved  me  so  much ;  poor  crea- 
ture ! "  Tickell  and  Young  have  also  left  on  record  their 
admiration  for  this  "  much-loved  youth,"  and  their  sorrow 
at  his  untimely  fate. 

Such  is  the  record  of  this  young  man's  brief,  brilliant, 
and  pathetic  career.  There  is  but  little  left  to  justify  for 
him  a  place  in  English  literature,  and  it  is  the  more 
difficult  to  make  any  claim  on  his  behalf  that  his  writings 
have  never  been  collected.  There  exist  from  his  pen 
12 
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various  essays  in  collections.  Thus,  there  are  the  verses 
mentioned  by  Swift  in  Tonson's  sixth  "  Miscellany."  In 
the  second  number  of  the  Tatler  he  wrote  the  verses 
entitled  "  The  Medicine" — a  humorous  story  based  upon  a 
passage  in  Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  When 
Steele  discontinued  the  Tatler  Harrison  started  it 
afresh  and  edited  fifty-two  numbers,  13th  January,  1711, 
to  19th  May,  1711.  These  form  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  "Fifth  Volume"  of  the  Tatler  but  although  Swift 
and  Congreve  were  among  the  contributors,  the  new 
periodical  did  not  maintain  the  reputation  of  its  pre- 
decessor. He  wrote  an  "  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,"  which  is  printed  in  Buncombe's  translation  of 
Horace.  In  Nichol's  "  Select  Collection  of  Poems  "  there  are 
the  following :  "  To  Mrs.  M.  M.,  with  a  bough  of  an  orange 
tree  "  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  180) ;  "  In  Praise  of  Laudanum  "  (p.  181) ; 
"  To  a  very  Young  Lady  "  (p.  182) ; "  On  the  Death  of  a  Lady's 
Cat"  (p.  182);  "The  Passion  of  Sappho"  (p.  183);  "The 
Medicine  "  (Vol.  VII.,  p.  234).  In  Dodsley's  "  Collection  of 
Poems  "  there  is  "  Woodstock  Park,  1706  "  (Vol.  V.  p.  227). 
This  is  his  longest  attempt  in  verse,  but  the  fashion  of 
such  descriptive  writing  is  entirely  obsolete.  Marl- 
borough,  Addison,  Garth,  and  Congreve  are  named.  His 
lines  "  In  Praise  of  Laudanum  "  may  be  quoted  as  possibly 
the  expression  of  an  English  opium-eater  before  De 
Quincey : 

I  feel,  0  Laudanum,  thy  power  divine, 
And  fall  with  pleasure  at  thy  slumbering  shrine  ; 
Lull'd  by  thy  charms,  I  'scape  each  anxious  thought, 
And  everything  but  Mira  is  forgot. 

TRANSLATIONS   OF   "THE   DRUMMER." 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  influence  of  The  Drummer 
upon  foreign  literature.  Phillippe  Nericault  Destouches, 
the  French  dramatist,  was  in  England  from  1717  to  1743,  and 
here  may  have  become  familiar  with  The  Drummer,  of  which 
he  wrote  an  adaptation,  "  Le  Tambour  Nocturne,"  in  1733. 
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It  was  not  one  of  his  most  successful  pieces,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  but  was  favourably  received  when  placed 
on  the  stage  after  his  death.  The  editor  of  the  works  of 
Destouches  repeats  a  curious  statement  that  an  Italian 
translation  was  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  to  be  burnt. 
Destouches'  version  is  in  prose,  but  there  was  another 
adaptation  issued  in  1737,  in  verse  par  M[onsieu]r  D*  D* 
[Descaseaux  Desgranges].  It  also  attracted  the  notice  of 
J.  C.  Gottsched,  and  "  Das  Gespenste  mit  der  Trummel  "  is 
included  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Deutsche  Schau- 
buhne,"  Leipzig,  1742.  Gottsched  translated,  amongst  many 
other  things,  Addison's  "  Cato." 

THE  ORIGIN  OF   "THE   DRUMMER." 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  origin  of  a  play  can  be 
definitely  traced,  and  plots  have  often  been  freely  appro- 
priated. The  Drummer  is,  however,  an  original  drama, 
and  no  real  analogue  has  yet  been  indicated.  Addison's 
latest  biographer,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  calls  The  Drummer 
"  a  prose  comedy  founded  on  the  story  of  the  drummer  of 
Tedworth,  told  in  Glanvil's  '  Saducismus  Triumphatus.' " 
This  assertion,  which  appears  to  have  no  solid  foundation, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  before  the  appear- 
ance of  a  paragraph  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1796 
(p.  6).  The  statement,  not  made  very  positively,  was 
included  in  "  Addisoniana,"  in  1803.  This  book  is  an 
amusing,  but  not  very  authoritative,  publication,  issued 
by  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  "  Upon  this  story,  related  to  him 
in  early  life,  it  is  said  Mr.  Addison  imbibed  the  first  idea 
of  writing  his  play  of  The  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted 
House."  This  was  repeated  and  amplified  by  John  Timbs, 
who  had  been  the  amanuensis  of  Phillips,  when  he  pub- 
lished, under  the  pseudonym  of  Horace  Welby,  in  1825,  a 
book  since  several  times  reprinted,  entitled  "  Signs  after 
Death."  Timbs  observes :  "  Every  one  ha*  heard  of  the 
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comedy  of  The  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  House,  cele- 
brated enough  in  its  day,  but  the  popularity  of  which 
ceased  when  the  affair  was  no  longer  a  topic  of  conver- 
sation." 

This  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  show  the  baselessness  of  the 
theory,  for  the  affair  at  Tedworth  happened  in  1661 — 1663, 
and  The  Drummer  was  not  put  upon  the  stage  until  1715. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  story 
told  by  Glanvil  and  the  drama  upon  which  it  is  said  to  be 
based.  Glanvil's  narrative  is  that  a  mendicant  drummer, 
travelling  with  a  forged  pass,  was  detected  by  Mr.  Mom- 
pesson  of  Tedworth  in  Wiltshire,  who  had  the  drum  taken 
from  him  and  ordered  the  constable  to  take  him  before  a 
magistrate.  The  constable  let  the  vagrant  off,  but  sent 
the  drum  to  Mompesson's  house,  which  soon  after  had  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted.  The  chief  annoyance  was  a 
frequent  noise  of  thumping  and  drumming.  This  was 
chiefly  in  the  children's  room,  but  other  parts  of  the  house 
were  affected.  Beds  were  lifted,  a  Bible  thrown  in  the 
ashes,  and  various  articles  moved  about  without  any 
apparent  cause.  The  drummer  was  tried  at  Gloucester 
Assizes  for  felony  and  sentenced  to  transportation,  but 
evaded  the  sentence.  Glanvil  says  "  but  by  some  means — 
it  is  said  by  raising  storms  and  affrighting  the  seamen — he 
made  shift  to  come  back  again,"  and  the  disturbances 
recommenced.  Mompesson  then  indicted  him  at  Salis- 
bury Assizes  in  1663  "for  a  witch,"  and  upon  evidence 
that  he  said  "I  have  plagued  him,  and  he  shall  never  be 
quiet  until  he  hath  made  me  satisfaction  for  taking  away 
my  drum,"  the  grand  jury  found  a  bill,  but  the  petty 
jury  with  greater  sense  acquitted  him.  Gradually  the  dis- 
turbances died  away  apparently  without  any  discovery  of 
their  real  origin.  Glanvil's  narrative  is  quoted  in  Enne- 
moser's  "  History  of  Magic,"  and  other  works ;  but  it  will 
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be  seen  that  the  incidents  have  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  the  plot  of  The  Drummer. 

There  is  an  earlier  attempt  to  localise  The  Drummer. 
In  the  picturesque  ruin  of  Herstmonceux  Castle  there  is  a 
room  still  known  as  the  "Drummer's  Hall."  This  was 
shown  to  Horace  Walpole  in  August,  1752.  "  They  showed 
us,"  he  says,  "  a  dismal  chamber,  which  they  call 
Drummer's  Hall,  and  suppose  that  Mr.  Addison's  comedy 
is  descended  from  it."  Evidently  Walpole  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  claims  of  Herstmonceux. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope  declares,  "There  appears  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  doubting  that  The  Drummer  was  the 
work  of  Addison.  .  .  .  The  plot  is  poor  and  trivial,  nor 
does  the  dialogue,  though  it  shows  in  many  passages  traces 
of  its  author's  peculiar  vein  of  humour,  make  amends  by 
its  brilliancy  for  the  tameness  of  the  dramatic  situation." 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton  calls  it  "  that  excellent  and  neglected 
comedy,  that  just  picture  of  life  and  real  manners,  where 
the  poet  never  speaks  in  his  own  person,  or  totally  drops 
or  forgets  a  character  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  brilliant 
simile  or  acute  remark  :  where  no  train  is  laid  for  wit ;  no 
Jeremy s  or  Bens  are  allowed  to  appear." 

The  data  now  brought  together,  even  if  not  sufficient 
for  a  definitive  judgment,  make  it  probable  that  the  story 
of  the  house  at  Tedworth,  haunted  by  a  drummer,  which 
Addison  would  hear  in  his  boyhood,  as  his  father's  resi- 
dence was  in  the  same  county  and  at  no  great  distance, 
may  have  recurred  to  him  in  manhood  as  a  fitting  subject 
for  treatment  in  a  comedy.  That  he  would  suggest  it  to 
young  William  Harrison  is  not  unlikely,  seeing  the  interest 
that  he  took  in  him.  The  exact  share  of  Harrison  as 
author  or  amanuensis  cannot  now  be  determined,  but 
whether  great  or  little,  it  need  not  be  doubted  that  to 
Addison  it  owes  the  excellent  qualities  of  its  style. 


THE  NEW  WOMAN. 

BY  J.    D.    ANDREW. 

"  nnHE  proper  study  of  mankind,"  according  to  Pope,  "  is 
-L  Man,"  and  certainly  an  investigation  of  the  New 
Woman  does  seem  to  smack  somewhat  of  impropriety. 
The  inquirer  tracks  her  devious  ways  with  considerable 
trepidation  as  one  who,  treading  on  delicate  ground, 
moves  with  cautious  step,  for  he  knows  that  the  New 
Woman  rushes  in  where  Ordinary  Man  fears  to  tread. 
But,  having  undertaken  such  enterprise,  let  us  brace 
ourselves  to  the  task,  and,  shaking  off  our  natural 
masculine  squeamishness,  boldly  penetrate  this  region  of 
"  Gorgons  and  Chimeras  dire "  in  a  laudable  desire  to 
enrich  our  museum  with  some  interesting  specimen  which 
may  afford  matter  for  wonderment  to  a  future  age. 

The  New  Woman  is  the  topic  of  the  day — she  is  very 
much  on  the  carpet,  and  is  the  lion  of  the  social  gathering 
— as  the  Psalmist  says :  "  a  ramping  and  a  roaring  lion." 
Her  genesis  is,  therefore,  of  interest  to  us.  Necessity  is 
the  mother  of  Invention.  From  the  union  of  Journalism 
with  Invention  sprang  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  Among 
the  prolific  progeny  of  Journalism  and  Invention  none, 
perhaps,  are  so  well  known  as  the  Tootles  and  the  Screeds. 
The  Tootle  is  an  amiable  being,  much-loved  of  Editors. 
It  is  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun  and  other  innocent  enjoy- 
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ment.  It  delights  in  a  gigantic  gooseberry,  or  a  shower 
of  frogs,  and  frolics  with  a  sea-serpent,  but  it  has  serious 
moments,  and  oft  (say  in  a  "  Daily  Telegraph "  leader) 
displays  much  erudition ;  when,  commencing  with  the 
dedication  of  a  parish  pump,  it  proceeds  through  Dr.  John- 
son, Madame  Pompadour,  Charles  Mathews,  Mohammed, 
Sheridan,  Ptolemy,  and  the  labyrinths  of  the  Pyramids  to 
the  hidden  principle  of  hydrostatics.  It  is  fond  of  chest- 
nuts, and  has  but  a  brief  life.  Very  different  is  the 
Screed,  whose  mission  is  to  shock,  to  come  upon  you 
suddenly,  as  the  frumious  Bandersnatch,  to  make  your 
hair  curl,  and  your  flesh  creep.  When  you  have  read 
it  you  ejaculate — Good  heavens  !  can  such  things  be  ?  It 
is  as  awe-inspiring  as  a  turnip-headed  bogey,  and  as 
productive  of  nightmare  as  a  supper  of  cold  pork. 

In  such  questionable  shape  does  this  latest  Screed, 
"  The  New  Woman,"  revisit  the  realm  of  moonshine  to 
harrow  up  our  nineteenth  century  souls — such  is  her 
origin  and  nature  as  a  topic. 

But  really  and  essentially  what  is  she  ?  Well,  the 
wits  have  been  at  work  denning  her.  She  is  "  a  new  darn 
on  the  old  blue  stocking  " — "  mannishness  but  not  manli- 
ness " — "  Madam  losing  her  head  to  become  Adam."  And 
so  the  ball  is  tossed  about.  The  game  tempts  us  too  to 
try.  So,  we  add — "  Woman  brought  wo  to  man — the  new 
woman  adds  another  wo."  And  again — "  The  sphere  of 
the  old  woman  is  contracted — woman.  The  New  Woman 
enlarges  her  sphere,  and  is  more  pronounced — woman." 

But  this  is,  of  course,  mere  ridicule,  and  the  New 
Woman  is  not  a  subject  for  ridicule — indeed,  she  refuses 
to  be  a  subject  at  all — she  is  quite  serious,  and  in  despe- 
rate earnest.  She  protests  against  being  misrepresented, 
although  some  people  think  a  little  misrepresentation 
would  improve  her  appearance.  To  describe  her  with 
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gravity,  the  New  Woman  is  one  who,  claiming  for  her 
sex  perfect  equality — politically,  socially,  morally,  and 
religiously — with  man,  denies  his  superior  attributes, 
shakes  off  subjection,  and  laughs  to  scorn  obedience. 

That  being  so,  we  at  once  perceive  that  she  is  not  new 
at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  old  as  Adam,  or,  rather,  as 
old  as  Eve,  the  wayward  creature  who  (ignoring  her 
husband's  good  advice)  feloniously  took  that  sour  apple 
which  to  this  day  sticks  in  the  throat  of  man — inflicted 
upon  the  world  a  moral  indigestion  and  the  dullest  and 
dreariest  of  epic  poems — lost  us  Paradise,  and  cursed  us 
with  "  Paradise  Lost." 

But  Milton,  however  irregular  in  his  verse,  had  consider- 
able experience  with  the  sex,  and  was  as  orthodox  as  John 
Knox  himself  on  the  "  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women." 
Witness  the  advice  given  by  Raphael  to  the  young  hus- 
band : — 

Weigh  with  her  thyself, 
Then  value  :  oft-times  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right. 
Well  managed  :  of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st, 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head. 

And  says  Adam,  when  the  new  woman  was  beginning  to 
manifest  herself — 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman  than  to  study  household  good, 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 
The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays, 
Who  guards  her,  or  with  her  the  worst  endures. 

So  spake  domestic  Adam  in  his  care 

And  matrimonial  love  ;  but  Eve  who  thought 

Less  attributed  to  her  faith  sincere, 

Persisted  yet  remiss 

in  her  wish  for  a  temporary  separation,  and — as  is  usual  in 
sucii  cases— went  to  the  devil  forthwith. 
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Ever  since  then  the  New  Woman  has  pestered  the  cen- 
turies. Noah's  wife  was  a  dreadful  instance  (if  we  may 
believe  the  old  Mysteries),  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Noah  could  persuade  her  to  come 
inside  the  Ark.  Lot's  daughters  were  exceedingly  ad- 
vanced in  their  aspirations.  The  New  Woman  was  a 
perpetual  trouble  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets ;  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  availed  not  against  her,  and,  when  the  reason 
of  Socrates  and  the  authority  of  Paul  were  as  stubble 
before  the  wind,  what  could  be  expected  of  succeeding 
lesser  sages. 

From  Eve,  through  the  ages,  down  to  Sarah  Grand,  the 
New  Woman  is  ever  woman  forgetting  herself,  that  she 
may  not  be  forgotten. 

The  New  Woman  is  eminently  literary,  and  hides  not 
her  light  under  a  bushel,  so  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  her  views  on  things  in  general  and  herself  in 
particular,  which  she  conveys  to  us  usually  by  the  vehicle 
of  fiction  in  a  more  or  less  graphic  but  invariably  out- 
spoken manner.  Sydney  Smith  wrote,  "  Literature  gives 
woman  a  real  and  proper  weight  in  society,  but  then  they 
must  use  it  with  discretion ;  if  the  stocking  is  blue,  the 
petticoat  must  be  long."  But  this  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  (like 
all  other  canons)  is  unheeded — the  stocking  is  of  the 
bluest,  the  petticoat  could  hardly  be  scantier. 

The  "  Story  of  an  African  Farm,"  by  "  Ralph  Iron,"  i.e., 
Olive  Schreiner,  is  instructive.  Lyndon,  the  heroine,  is  a 
sort  of  deep-thinking  girl,  of  harum-scarum  habits  and 
abnormal  proclivities.  Self-emancipated  at  an  early  age 
from  the  trammels  and  conventions  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, and  possessed  by  an  inquiring  mind,  she  surrenders 
herself  to  a  mysterious  Englishman  with  a  "  heavy  flaxen 
moustache."  When  afterwards,  alone  at  the  farm,  she  is 
beginning  to  reap  the  harvest  of  her  venture,  she  sends 
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him  word  she  is  about  to  marry  another,  which  has  the 
desired  effect  of  bringing  him  again  to  her  side.  Then, 
however,  she  has  apparently  no  other  object  than  to  sit  on 
his  knee,  kiss  him,  and  talk  of  the  subjection  of  woman. 
She  discloses  to  him  the  springs  of  her  love — "Because 
you  are  strong  ;  you  are  the  first  man  I  ever  was  afraid  of, 
and  " — a  dreamy  look  came  into  her  face — "  because  I  like 
to  experience,  I  like  to  try." 

"  If  you  do  love  me,"  he  asked  her,  "  why  will  you  not 
marry  me  ? " 

"  Because  if  I  had  been  married  to  you  for  a  year  I 
should  have  come  to  my  senses  and  seen  that  your  hands 
and  your  voice  are  like  the  hands  and  voice  of  any  other 
man.  I  cannot  quite  see  that  now.  But  it  is  all  madness. 
You  call  into  activity  one  part  of  my  nature ;  there  is  a 
higher  part  that  you  know  nothing  of,  that  you  never 
touch.  If  I  married  you,  afterwards  it  would  arise,  and  I 
should  hate  you  always,  as  I  do  now  sometimes."  . 
"  I  cannot  marry  you  because  I  cannot  be  tied  ;  but  if 
you  wish  you  may  take  me  away  with  you,  and  take  care 
of  me,  then  when  we  do  not  love  any  more  we  can  say 
good-bye." 

This  very  modest  offer  is  accepted,  and  they  drive  off 
together;  but  soon  after  he  leaves  her,  being  probably 
satiated  with  her  expositions  of  the  New  Morality.  We 
next  find  her  lying  in  a  roadside  inn,  her  babe  (as  usual  in 
such  fiction)  sleeping  in  the  little  graveyard  hard  by. 
While  she  is  here  ill  in  bed,  another  lover  (whom  she 
despises)  searches  her  out  and  becomes  her  nurse,  touch- 
ingly  disguising  himself  in  woman's  garb  for  that  purpose. 
She  dies  on  her  way  home  in  a  bullock  waggon,  attended 
to  the  last  by  her  faithful  nurse,  and  soothes  her  dying 
moments  by  looking  at  herself  in  a  glass. 

"  We  are  cursed,"  says  she,  incidentally,  speaking  of  her 
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sex,  "  cursed  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,"  and,  so  far  as 
regards  Lyndon  herself,  the  masculine  reader,  who  has 
been  swearing  at  her  all  through  the  book,  is  disposed  to 
agree ;  for,  taken  altogether,  she  is  the  most  pragmatical, 
conceited,  crooked,  crack-brained  creature  that  ever 
sprang  from  the  brain  of  a  lady  novelist. 

In  "Dreams"  the  same  author  gives  her  philosophy  of 
life  in  a  series  of  allegories,  of  which  "  Three  Dreams  in  a 
Desert "  may  suffice  as  an  illustration  of  her  views  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  sexes.  The  first  dream  shows  us, 
prone  in  the  sand  of  the  desert,  an  overburdened  beast. 
This  is  Woman.  Man  is  standing  by  her  side.  The  Inter- 
preter says  that  in  the  oldest  book  it  is  recorded  she  lay 
there  of  old  as  now,  but  on  the  Rocks  of  Language,  on  the 
hard-baked  clay  of  Ancient  Customs,  are  found  the  marks 
of  her  footsteps,  showing  how  once  she  wandered  free  with 
Man.  The  Age-of-dominion-of-muscular-force  put  on  her, 
"  when  she  stooped  to  give  suck  to  her  young  and  her  back 
was  broad,"  the  burden  of  Subjection,  and  tied  it  on  with 
the  band  of  Inevitable  Necessity.  In  the  dream  the  band 
breaks  and  the  burden  rolls  to  the  ground.  The  Inter- 
preter explains  that  the  Age  of  Muscular  Force  is  dead ; 
the  Age  of  Nervous  Force  has  killed  him  with  his  Knife 
of  Mechanical  Invention,  and,  the  Inevitable  Necessity 
being  broken,  the  beast  slowly  and  painfully  staggers  on  to 
its  knees.  "  Man  cannot  help  her  ;  she  must  help  herself. 
Let  her  struggle  till  she  is  strong."  In  the  second  dream 
she  has  risen  and  escaped  from  the  desert,  but  to  gain  the 
Land  of  Freedom  she  must  cross  a  dark  flowing  river — 
"  down  the  banks  of  Labour  through  the  waters  of  Suffer- 
ing." There  is  no  bridge,  the  ford  is  dangerous,  none  have 
succeeded  in  crossing,  "some  have  tried."  Reason  gives 
her  his  staff,  and  at  his  bidding  she  strips  herself,  and, 
casting  off  the  mantle  of  Ancient-received-opinions  (which 
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was  full  of  holes)  and  the  shoes  of  Dependence,  she  is 
naked  but  for  the  white  garment  of  Truth.  Finally,  she  is 
bidden  to  put  down  as  a  hindrance  the  infant  Love  that 
nestles  in  her  breast,  but  is  comforted  by  being  told  that 
he  will  meet  her  on  her  arrival  in  Freedom  "  a  man  then, 
not  a  child."  "  In  your  breast  he  cannot  thrive,"  says 
Reason ;  "  put  him  down  that  he  may  grow."  She  is  told 
that  thousands  of  thousands  follow  her,  and  though  many 
will  fail,  yet  their  bodies  will  serve  to  bridge  the  passage 
of  the  entire  human  race. 

The  third  dream  shows  her  the  Heaven  of  her  aspiration 
— the  Land  of  Freedom.  Brave  men  and  women  walk 
hand  in  hand,  looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  are  not 
afraid.  She  is  told  this  Heaven  is  on  earth,  and  these 
things  shall  be  in  the  Future. 

From  this  and  other  of  the  "  Dreams"  we  gather  that 
the  authoress  is  in  accord  with  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  of 
Tolstoi  in  the  abnegation  of  sex,  that  the  perfect  Love  is 
not  Joy  but  Sympathy — that  the  greatest  blessing  to  Man 
may  be  his  separation  from  Woman — and  the  highest  boon 
to  human  nature  that  the  Ideal  shall  be  as  Real. 

Sarah  Grand,  though  inferior  in  expression  and  style, 
is  more  suited  to  the  ordinary  imbiber  of  Fiction.  The 
"  Heavenly  Twins  "  are  two  pestiferous  children,  boy  and 
girl,  whose  monkey  tricks  are  recorded  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  until  the  reader  grows  to  hate  them  with  a 
fierce  hatred. 

Evadne,  the  heroine,  marries  a  military  man  who  has 
not  previously  led  a  chaste  life,  upon  discovering  which 
she  renounces  him  utterly  as  a  husband  on  her  wedding 
day,  bolts  at  a  refreshment  station  and  seeks  refuge,  but 
is,  some  tune  after,  persuaded  to  share  his  home,  of 
course,  merely  pro  forma,.  When  he  has  conveniently 
died  she  marries  a  medical  man,  of  immaculate  purity — a 
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sort  of  "  seraphic  doctor."  Thrown  in  to  make  weight  is 
an  utterly  preposterous  interlude  about  an  impeccable 
tenor,  who  sings  in  a  cathedral  choir  and  is  idolised  by  all, 
but  especially  by  the  female  twin,  now  respectably 
married  to  an  old  man.  She  disguises  herself  as  a  boy 
that  she  may  enjoy  nightly  symposiums  with  the  tenor. 
Through  saving  her  from  drowning  he  catches  cold  and 
dies  in  the  full  odour  of  sanctity,  when  he  is  discovered  to 
have  been  all  the  time  a  landed  proprietor  or  a  lord,  it 
is  not  quite  clear  which. 

"  The  Yellow  Aster "  by  "  Iota,"  has  also  a  couple  of 
terrible  children  whose  doings  take  up  the  first  volume, 
when  the  girl  comes  out  and  is  a  society  beauty. 
Humphrey  Strange — -a  sort  of  compound  of  man  of  the 
world,  heavy  dragoon,  philanthropist,  wit,  country  gentle- 
man and  globe-trotter,  falls  in  love  at  first  sight,  but  as  a 
preliminary  to  popping  the  question,  says — "  Miss  Waring, 
I  have  come  to  ask  if  you  will  listen  to  the  shady  side  of 
a  man's  life  ?  .  May  I  speak  to  you  as  man  to 

man — or  more,  as  if  you  were  God." 

"  You  may  speak,"  she  said  in  a  hard,  unshaken  voice. 
Whereupon  he  plunges  into  the  history  of  his  past  with 
woman,  and  tells  her  all.  After  hearing  these  interesting 
disclosures,  which  have  been  followed  by  a  formal  pro- 
posal, she  consents  to  take  him,  carefully  explaining  that 
she  does  so  not  from  love,  but  as  "  an  experiment."  She  is 
married  to  him,  but  is  dreadfully  shocked  by  the  marriage 
service,  and  is,  as  a  wife,  icily  dutiful — nothing  more. 
While  out  driving,  the  horses  bolt,  and  just  as  the  final 
crash  is  upon  them,  "One  last  experiment,"  thought 
Strange,  laughing  aloud,  in  a  grim  spasm  of  humour. 
"  Gwen !  "  he  shouted,  "  will  you  kiss  me  once  as  women 
kiss  men  ? "  "  Why  can't  I  kiss  him  and  be  done  with  it  ? " 
she  thought,  wildly.  "  Truth  or  lie,  what  matters  it  now  ?" 
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She  cannot,  though.  "  No ! "  she  shouted,  her  eyes  aflame, 
"  if  that  had  been  possible,  I  shouldn't  have  left  it  until 
now."  Then  came  the  crash.  After  they  have  (unfortu- 
nately) escaped  serious  injury,  she — about  to  become  a 
mother — feels  such  shame  that  she  goes  home  and  he  goes 
to  Africa.  A  false  report  of  his  death  arrives,  but  he 
returns  unexpectedly,  and  they  are  united  by  the  baby 
who,  more  powerful,  we  are  told,  than  lawyer  or  priest 
succeeds  in  making  them  at  last  really  "one  flesh." 

The  book  was  the  sensation  of  its  year,  according  to  the 
publishers.  Some  may  think  it  the  silliest. 

If  by  their  works  we  may  know  them,  then,  from  these 
precious  productions,  we  gather  that  the  New  Woman  is 
very  determinedly  working  out  her  own  damnation  with 
boldness  and  effrontery.  She  spurns  man  and  defies  God. 
She  snatches  at  freedom,  and  finds  herself  more  free  than 
welcome.  She  brawls  her  rights  and  wrongs  like  potherbs 
in  the  streets,  and  the  voice  of  the  whilom  charmer  is 
is  heard  crying  stinking  fish  in  the  market-place.  One  is 
disinclined  to  discuss  sociology  with  an  anarchist — in  the 
absence  of  fundamentals  the  question  drops  into  chaos  and 
is  lost — and  so  it  seems  equally  futile  to  attempt  to  reason 
with  such  people  as  these  poor  creatures,  who  measure  the 
Deity  with  a  dressmaker's  tape  and  evolve  a  code  of 
morality  from  the  cobwebs  of  a  disordered  brain.  Says 
Campbell — 

The  world  was  sad,  the  garden  was  a  wild, 

And  man,  the  hermit  sigh'd — till  woman  smiled. 

But  that  was  the  Old  Woman — no  smile  of  the  New 
Woman,  though  it  stretched  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  would 
lighten  the  sadness  of  mankind.  Dear  Old  Woman! 
whose  praises  the  ages  have  sung,  whom  we  have  known 
so  well,  and  loved  so  fondly.  Mother,  at  whose  knees  we 
have  knelt  in  infancy — sister,  whose  fond  care  solaced  our 
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boyhood — sweetheart,  whose  maiden  loveliness  enraptured 
our  youth — wife,  who  has  doubled  our  joys  and  halved  our 
sorrows — you  we  know,  but  who  are  these  ? — these  epicene 
monstrosities  who  would  turn  the  world  upside  down  to 
gain  they  know  not  what ;  who,  blind  alike  to  maiden 
modesty  and  maternal  dignity,  enter  the  arena  of  strife  to 
struggle  for  an  impossible  freedom  and  a  pernicious 
equality. 

"  One  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,"  but  each 
has  its  appointed  sphere,  and  shines  with  a  lustre  peculiarly 
its  own — so  is  it  with  man  and  woman.  There  is  an  old 
song,  much  beloved  of  our  fathers,  which  tells  of  the 
creation  of  woman. 

She  did  not  come  out  of  his  head,  sir, 

To  rule  and  triumph  over  man  ; 
She  did  not  come  out  of  his  feet,  sir, 

By  man  to  be  trampled  upon  ; 
But  she  came  out  of  his  side,  sir, 

His  equal  co-partner  to  be, 
And  when  they're  united  in  one,  sir, 

The  man  is  the  top  of  the  tree  ! 

But  the  New  Woman's  dynamite  has  exploded  all  this ; 
she  is  always  in  the  indicative  or  the  imperative  mood, 
never  in  the  subjunctive.  What  she  can  indicate,  those 
who  care  to  read  Frau  von  Throll  may  easily  discover ; 
though  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  our  English  sisters 
have  not  got  quite  so  far  yet,  perhaps  in  some  degree 
owing  to  insular  banality.  As  to  her  imperative  mood, 
it  is  as  impressive  as  the  aspect  of  a  pot  lion ;  and  she 
dictates  with  the  authority  of  a  spoilt  child. 

One  would  like  to  know  what  that  forcibly-feeble  failure, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  started  the  ball  rolling  with  his 
treatise  on  the  "  Subjection  of  Woman,"  would  think  of 
this  unwomanly  scrimmage  which  sets  the  despised  male 
sex  a-wondering.  There  is  a  consolation,  however,  in 
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reflecting  that  these  frantic  outbursts  which  disturb  us 
are  but  the  frenzies  of  foolish  females,  "  the  empty  singers 
of  an  idle  day,"  and  that,  despite  the  eccentricity  of  their 
utterances,  their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  and  they 
themselves  just  as  amenable  to  the  matrimonial  yoke, 
should  opportunity  offer,  as  the  most  commonplace  woman 
of  our  acquaintance.  To  think  otherwise  would  be  an 
absurdity  leading  to  an  unimaginable  future. 

When  the  hysterical  vapourings  of  anaemic  hypochon- 
driacs are  preferred  to  all  that  "saint,  sage,  or  sophist 
ever  writ,"  when  we  consent  to  take  our  theology  from  an 
Olive  Schreiner,  our  morality  from  a  Sarah  Grand,  or  our 
ideal  of  society  from  an  "  Iota,"  then,  indeed,  may  the 
world  rejoice  in  an  extinct  Dodo,  and  feast  its  gaze  on  a 
Yellow  Aster.  Then  shall  the  Ideal  become  to  us  the 
Real,  and  (in  that  Land  of  Gotham)  the  sharpening  of  a 
saw  shall  be  music  in  our  ears,  as  we  bask  in  the  rays  of  a 
blue  moon. 


BY  EDMUND   MERCER. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine,  whose  acquaintance  with  modern 
-LA.  English  books,  and  a  continual  residence  of  fifteen 
years  in  Hindostan  and  Burmah,  give  him,  in  my  eyes, 
a  certain  authority  upon  the  subject,  recently  told  me  that 
he  considered  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  stories  of  Anglo- 
Indian  military,  civil,  and  social  life,  to  be  as  typical  of  the 
reality  as  true  observation,  and  a  power  of  expressing  that 
observation  with  verbal  aptitude,  could  reproduce  it.  I 
accept  this  dictum,  inasmuch  as  Anglo-Indian  life  has 
never  come  within  my  ken,  and  with  confidence,  since  my 
friend,  in  reply  to  my  question  as  to  the  verisimilitude  of 
those  stories  entirely  of  native  life,  gave  me  to  understand 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  not  a  native  knew  enough 
of  the  real  inwardness  of  that  life,  esoterically,  to  be  able 
to  do  more  than  picture  its  exoteric  appearance ;  and  this 
latter  Mr.  Kipling  has  done  faithfully  and  sometimes  well. 
The  foregoing  observations  must,  therefore,  suffice  as  my 
criticism  upon  those  aspects  of  life,  so  far  as  that  life  is 
local,  or  coloured  by  its  immediate  environment,  and  is  not 
otherwise  common  to  all  humanity.  After  this  premise,  and 
to  what  extent  thoughts,  traits,  and  actions  belong  to  man 
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because  he  is  man,  irrespective  of  whether  he  come  from 
the  Sunrise  or  Sunset,  or  live  beneath  Arcturus  or  the 
Southern  Cross,  we  may,  with  all  honesty  and  to  the  bourne 
of  our  knowledge,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Mr, 
Kipling's  varied  pictures  of  life,  and  his  manner  of  treatment. 
With  Mr.  Kipling's  private  life  we  have  no  concern, 
except  to  state  that  he  was  born  in  Bombay  about  Christ- 
mas, 1865,  and  until  his  marriage  his  career  had  been  one 
of  adventure,  as  journalist,  war  correspondent,  civilian  who 
followed  the  army  for  the  pleasure  thereof,  and  indefatigable 
searcher  into  the  mysteries  of  Oriental  and  other  existence. 
These  vicissitudes,  combined  with  a  very  retentive  memory, 
a  bulky  note-book,  and  a  certain  command  of  language,  are 
the  bases  of  his  work  in  prose  and  verse.  In  the  latter 
medium  he  has  published  two  volumes — "Departmental 
Ditties,"  in  India  in  1886,  and  "  Barrack-room  Ballads,"  in 
England  in  1892 — which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  article.  His  first  stories  appeared  in  an  Anglo-Indian 
newspaper,  The  Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  and  these,  with 
others,  were  gathered  together  in  a  volume,  under  the  title 
of  "  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  issued  in  Calcutta  in  1888, 
and  in  England  in  1890.  In  1888,  also,  six  thin  books 
from  his  pen  appeared  in  an  Indian  Railway  Library,  pub- 
lished in  Allahabad,  with  the  titles  of  "  Soldiers  Three," 
"The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys,"  "  In  Black  and  White," 
"  Under  the  Deodars,"  "  The  Phantom  Rickshaw,"  and 
"  Wee  Willie  Winkie,"  all  of  which  he  issued  in  England 
in  1890.  In  the  same  year  he  also ,  produced  his  long 
story,  "  The  Light  that  Failed,"  for  Lippincott's  Magazine, 
provided  with  a  happy  ending,  to  suit  the  readers  of  that 
popular  journal ;  and  in  March,  1891,  it  was  republished, 
in  one  volume,  "as  it  was  originally  conceived  by  the 
writer."  In  the  meantime,  more  short  stories  came  to 
light  in  the  pages  of  various  English  and  American 
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periodicals,  and  these  were  collected  and  issued  in 
August,  1891,  in  one  volume,  "Life's  Handicap,  being 
Stories  of  Mine  Own  People."  Subsequently,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  late  Mr.  Wolcot  Balestier,  he  produced  a 
story,  "The  Naulahka."  Another  volume,  "Many  Inven- 
tions," appeared  in  June,  1893,  and  still  more  recently,  a 
collection  of  animal  stories  for  children  of  all  ages  and 
growth,  "  The  Jungle  Book."  And  here,  for  the  present, 
the  tale  of  his  work  is  told. 

A  general  survey  of  Mr.  Kipling's  stories  will  roughly 
divide  them  into  five  classes  -.  those  dealing  with  Indian 
military  life,  Indian  domestic  and  social  life,  the  Hindoo 
native,  stories  of  children,  and  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
stories  that  come  under  none  of  these  heads. 

I. 

When  "  Soldiers  Three "  first  appeared  in  this  country 
it  at  once  became  evident  that  a  new  power  in  story-telling 
had  dropped  into  English  life.  The  private  soldier, 
especially  he  of  the  Indian  short  service,  had  found  his 
special  historian ;  and  for  the  first  time  "  that  very  strong 
man,  T.  Atkins,"  to  whom  the  book  was  dedicated,  made  his 
entry  upon  the  stage  of  fiction  as  something  more  than 
"food  for  powder" ;  a  man  strong  in  physique  as  in  language, 
possessing  with  characteristic  simplicity,  an  innocence  of 
many  things  he  might  know  with  impunity,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  others  he  might  not.  We  had  previously  met 
with  the  military  in  fiction,  but  solely  of  official  rank. 
The  private  soldier  had  been  treated  only  in  bulk,  as  a 
regiment,  a  brigade,  or  an  army.  Charles  Lever  indeed 
introduced  us  to  Micky  Free,  who  was,  however,  more  of  a 
valet  than  a  fighting  man ;  the  rest  of  his  soldiery  bore 
commissions.  James  Grant  and  W.  H.  Maxwell  also 
preferred  the  society  of  the  officers'  mess  to  that  of  the 
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rank  and  file.  The  pages  of  these  writers  were,  moreover, 
lavishly  bespread  with  sentimentality ;  a  fault  which 
attained  its  superlative  of  distortion  in  the  nursery  and  par- 
lour warriors  of  John  Strange  Winter.  These  authors  always 
liked  to  see  Mr.  Atkins  in  "  a  lovely  red  coat  without  a 
speck  on  it,"  as  Mr.  Kipling  says  through  the  mouth  of 
the  artist,  Dick  Heldar,  when  he  was  compelled  to  be 
conventional.  "  That  is  Art.  I  polished  his  boots.  Observe 
the  high  light  on  the  toe ;  that  is  Art.  I  cleaned  his  rifle ; 
rifles  are  always  clean  on  service,  because  that  is  Art.  I 
pipeclayed  his  helmet ;  pipeclay  is  always  used  on  active 
service,  and  is  indispensable  to  Art.  I  shaved  his  chin,  I 
washed  his  hands  and  gave  him  an  air  of  fatted  peace. 
Kesult :  military  tailor's  pattern  plate." 

Mr.  Kipling  himself  never  grows  sentimental.  He  gives 
you  a  picture  from  the  raw  life,  "  a  flushed,  dishevelled,  be- 
devilled scallawag,  with  his  helmet  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  the  living  fear  of  death  in  his  eye,  and  the  blood  oozing 
out  of  a  cut  over  his  ankle  bone.  He  isn't  pretty,  but  he's 
all  soldier  and  very  much  man."  And  you  find  meanings 
in  that  picture  according  to  your  imaginative  capacity. 
When  "  With  the  Main  Guard,"  "  The  Big  Drunk  Draf ," 
and  "  The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft "  appeared,  they 
were  unique  ;  nothing  like  them  had  up  to  that  time  been 
produced.  We  found  the  British  soldier  to  be  more  than 
a  pretty  toy.  We  saw  him  as  a  big,  tough,  obstinate 
fighting  devil,  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  blood  and 
gunpowder,  and  an  incontrollable  desire  for  levelling 
"  niggers  "  as  a  scythe  mows  down  grass.  "  Give  'em  hell, 
men,  oh,  give  'em  hell,"  was  his  motto,  and  he  followed 
it  loyally.  "  Sez  the  staff  orf'cer,  '  Did  you  dislodge 
that  Reserve  ? '  '  No,'  sez  Crook,  an'  the  Tyrone  laughed. 
•'Thin  fwhat  the  divil  have  ye  done?'  'Disthroyed  ut,' 
sez  Crook."  When  he  had  nothing  particular  that  way  on 
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hand,  lie  was  a  generous,  happy-go-lucky,  love-making, 
canteen-supporting  animal  who  was  taught  more  or  less  to 
'  Fear  God,  Honour  the  Queen,  Shoot  Straight,  and  Keep 
Clean."  That  is  in  general.  In  particular  he  is  Mulvaney, 
Ortheris,  Learoyd,  and  a  few  more  of  the  line,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  non-coms,  and  superior  officers ;  all  but  the  first 
three  shadows,  and  even  two  of  these,  Ortheris  and 
Learoyd,  the  veriest  sketches.  As  a  delineator  of  character 
Mr.  Kipling  is  never  happy.  Generally,  he  advances  no 
further  than  mediocrity,  and  sometimes  he  abandons  all 
self-criticism  and  becomes  fatuous.  In  the  long  procession 
of  human  figures  that  parade  through  his  pictures, 
Mulvaney  alone  is  characteristic,  and  that  to  but  a  limited 
extent.  His  fame,  as  he  expresses  it,  is  "  dishpersed  most 
notoriously  in  sev'ril  volumes";  but  in  spite  of  this  wide- 
spread opportunity,  his  personality  is  not  wholly  dis- 
tinctive ;  and  were  it  not  that  his  speech  is  aromatic  with 
brogue,  and  he  is  the  only  Irishman  of  consequence  in  the 
whole  series,  he,  too,  would  be  a  shadow  with  the  others. 
Where  Mr.  Kipling  has  had  a  still  better  medium  in  which 
to  create  a  living  character,  in  his  long  story,  "  The  Light 
that  Failed,"  there  is  also  this  feeling  of  indistinctness. 
Dick  Heldar,  the  hero,  seems  to  be  only  a  continuation  of 
some  other  man  among  the  many  we  have  read  of,  but  we 
are  not  sure  which ;  perhaps  the  little  swearing  "  orf  cer 
bhoy,"  whose  sergeant  sat  upon  him  while  his  regiment 
cut  up  a  horde  of  Pathans ;  possibly  Lieutenant  Brazenose, 
who  took  the  town  of  Lungtungpen  with  the  assistance  of 
two  dozen  other  men,  all  as  "  nakid  as  Vanus." 

Mr.  Kipling's  own  personality  is  too  persistent.  However 
he  may  insist  on  the  predominance  of  that  of  each  man  he 
depicts,  the  special  views,  opinions,  and  expressions  of 
that  man  are  Mr.  Kipling's.  This  is  why,  in  practically 
every  instance,  the  figures  that  he  draws  fade  away  and 
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leave  us  nothing  but  the  memory  of  smart  sayings  and  a 
piquantly  told  story.  His  reference  to  his  now  celebrated 
trio  of  riflemen  as  "The  Three  Musketeers,"  naturally 
recalls  their  predecessors  in  that  title  ;  not  that  either  set 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  other,  except  perhaps  in 
"  chumminess."  "  They  desired  no  companionship  beyond 
their  own,  and  it  was  evil  for  any  man  of  the  regiment 
who  attempted  dispute  with  them.  Physical  argument 
was  out  of  the  question  as  regarded  Mulvaney  and  the 
Yorkshireman,  and  assault  on  Ortheris  meant  a  combined 
attack  from  these  twain — a  business  which  no  five  men 
were  anxious  to  have  on  their  hands."  But  here  similarity 
ends.  Dumas  delineated  Athos,  Aramis,  and  Porthos  so 
characteristically  that  each  man  stands  forward  as  a 
distinct  creation ;  nor  do  we  ever  for  a  moment  mistake 
any  one  of  them  for  D'Artagnan.  Of  Mr.  Kipling's  trio 
this  cannot  be  said  intrinsically.  The  only  real  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  these  men  is  the  difference  in  their 
speech.  Their  thoughts  and  mannerisms  are  almost 
identical,  and  come  to  a  focus  in  their  author  himself,  who 
sacrifices  them  to  his  own  mordant  individuality,  placing 
in  their  mouths  classical  quotations,  figures  of  speech, 
poetry  and  phraseology  that  only  a  man  more  or  less 
skilled  in  literary  work  could  produce.  The  consequence 
is  that  brilliance  of  narrative  is  obtained  partly  at  the 
expense  of  truth  to  nature. 

This  brilliance  is,  however,  in  many  of  his  stories,  of 
a  particularly  luminous  kind,  and  worth  considerable 
sacrifice.  But  it  is  not  always  alight.  One  wonders 
why  some  of  his  stories  ever  saw  print — "  Namgay 
Doola,"  "  The  Lang  Men  o'  Larut,"  "  Reingelder,"  and 
"The  Wandering  Jew,"  to  wit.  When,  however,  he 
really  makes  up  his  mind  to  a  story,  what  he  gives  is 
often  of  the  best.  Nowhere  in  modern  literature  from 
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any  other  hand  do  we  find  such  wonderful  descriptions 
of  fighting  as  that  given  in  "  With  the  Main  Guard,"  in 
"  a  gut  betune  two  hills,  as  black  as  a  bucket  an'  as  thin 
as  a  gurl's  waist,"  where  were  "an  ondacint  Reserve  of 
Pathans  waitin'  down  below  like  rats  in  a  pit"  for 
the  attack  of  the  Old  Regiment  and  the  Black  Tyrone, 
"hot  pickles  and  ginger,"  who,  Mulvaney  suggestively 
says,  "had  seen  their  dead."  That  is  picturesque  in 
the  language  of  Mulvaney ;  but  where  Mr.  Kipling  has 
told  the  story  in  his  own  words  he  has  never  done  better, 
as  in  "  The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,"  where  the  English 
fought  with  Afghans  "  and  slew  them,  with  deep  gasps  and 
short  hacking  coughs,  and  groanings  of  leather  belts 
against  strained  bodies ";  and  the  Lancers  swept  upon 
them  "with  a  wicked  whistling  of  wind  in  the  pennons  of 
their  lances,  and  detached  the  enemy  from  its  base  as  a 
sponge  is  torn  from  the  rock,  and  left  him  ringed  about 
with  fire  in  that  pitiless  plain."  Or,  again,  in  the  fight 
with  Arabs  on  the  Nile  in  "  The  Light  that  Failed,"  where 
there  is  a  choice  of  phraseology  and  aptness  of  word  that 
raise  the  description  to  the  level  of  poetry. 

II. 

"She  was  purely  an  Indian  deity — an  Anglo-Indian 
deity,  that  is  to  say — and  we  called  her  the  Venus  Anno- 
domini,  to  distinguish  her  from  other  Annodominis  of  the 
the  same  everlasting  order.  There  was  a  legend  among 
the  Hills  that  she  had  once  been  young;  but  no  living 
man  was  prepared  to  come  forward  and  say  boldly  that  the 
legend  was  true.  Men  rode  up  to  Simla,  and  stayed,  and 
went  away,  and  made  their  name,  and  did  their  life's  work, 
and  returned  again  to  find  the  Venus  Annodomini  exactly 
as  they  had  left  her.  She  was  immutable  as  the  Hills,  but 
not  quite  so  green.  All  that  a  girl  of  eighteen  could  do 
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in  the  way  of  riding,  walking,  dancing,  picknicking,  and 
over-exertion  generally,  the  Venus  Annodomini  did,  and 
showed  no  sign  of  fatigue  nor  trace  of  weariness.  Besides 
perpetual  youth,  she  had  discovered,  men  said,  the  secret 
of  perpetual  health ;  and  her  fame  spread  about  the  land. 
From  a  mere  woman  she  grew  to  be  an  institution,  inso- 
much that  no  young  man  could  be  said  to  be  properly 
formed  who  had  not,  at  some  time  or  another,  worshipped 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Venus  Annodomini.  There  was  no 
one  like  her,  though  there  were  many  imitations.  Six 
years  in  her  eyes  were  no  more  than  six  months  to  ordinary 
women ;  and  ten  made  less  visible  impression  on  her  than 
does  a  week's  fever  on  an  ordinary  woman.  Every  one 
adored  her,  and  in  return  she  was  pleasant  and  courteous 
to  nearly  every  one.  Youth  had  been  a  habit  of  hers  for 
so  long  that  she  could  not  part  with  it — never  realised,  in 
fact,  the  necessity  of  parting  with  it — and  took  for  her 
more  chosen  associates  young  people." 

Such,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  own  words,  is  a  sample  of  the  Eng- 
lishwoman in  India — his  English  woman.  The  rest  of  them, 
as  pictured  by  him,  are  like  unto  her,  some  more,  some  less, 
but  almost  all  of  the  same  nature.  Mrs.  Hauksbee,  Mrs. 
Reiver,  the  man-hunter,  Mrs.  Vansuythen,  Mrs.  Mallowe, 
and  Mrs.  Herriott,  to  name  the  most  forward  and  promi- 
nent among  them,  at  some  time  in  their  career,  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  direct  or  misdirect  at  least  one  man 
other  than  him  whose  name  they  are  supposed  to  bear. 
Some  of  them,  married  without  benefit  of  clergy,  invent 
their  own ;  others  are  widows,  temporary  or  partial,  while 
their  husbands  are  slaving  amid  the  heat  and  cholera  of 
the  plains  below,  and  the  Tertium  Quid  is  never  wanting. 
This  is  one  aspect  of  Anglo-Indian  society  as  reviewed  in 
"  Under  the  Deodars,"  wherein  Mr.  Kipling  has  gathered 
up  a  dust-heap  of  manners  with  the  prefatorial  apology 
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"  that  it  gives  a  false  impression  of  the  filth  of  the  place. 
Folk  who  understand  and  have  knowledge  of  their  own, 
will  be  able  to  strike  fair  averages."  Possibly  this  is  one 
effect  of  the  climate.  Mr.  Kipling  himself  gives  another 
and  very  valid  reason  in  the  story,  "  A  Wayside  Comedy," 
where  half-a-dozen  Europeans  are  compelled  to  live  toge- 
ther in  Kashima,  "  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  rock-tipped 
circle  of  the  Dosehri  Hills,"  to  which  "Narkarra — 
one  hundred  and  forty- three  miles  by  road — is  the 
nearest  station."  He  remarks,  "All  laws  weaken  in  a 
small  and  hidden  community,  where  there  is  no  public 
opinion.  If  the  Israelites  had  been  only  a  ten-tent  camp 
of  gipsies,  their  head  man  would  never  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  climb  a  hill  and  bring  down  the  lithographed 
edition  of  the  Decalogue,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  would 
have  been  avoided.  When  a  man  is  absolutely  alone  in  a 
station  he  runs  a  certain  risk  of  falling  into  evil  ways. 
This  risk  is  multiplied  by  every  addition  to  the  population 
up  to  twelve — the  jury  number.  After  that,  fear,  and 
consequent  restraint  begin,  and  human  action  becomes  less 
grotesquely  jerky."  Mr.  Kipling,  by  his  skill  in  verbal 
trickery,  easily  saves  himself,  however,  from  anything 
Rabelaisian.  He  cleverly  avoids  all  the  horrid  details,  and 
portrays  results.  To  his  wickedest  story,  "  At  the  Pit's 
Mouth,"  he  attaches  no  moral ;  it  is  a  plain,  unvarnished 
tale  of  wrong  and  the  fate  of  the  wrong-doer.  Any  vicious- 
ness  that  prudery  might  discover  is  swept  away  in  the 
horror  of  the  tragedy.  This  is  art.  "A  Wayside  Comedy" 
is  also  similarly  treated,  though  the  humour  and  comedy 
it  embodies  are  precisely  those  of  the  final  banquet  of 
Timon  of  Athens — the  helpless  sarcasm  of  embittered 
trust.  "  The  Hill  of  Illusion,"  a  third  story  of  like  kind, 
in  which  the  temptation  of  the  wife  by  the  "  other  man" 
fails,  is  told  in  dialogue  between  the  two  parties  concerned 
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in  an  admirably  clever  manner.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Kipling  in  dialogue  has  yet  surpassed  this  specimen. 
"  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys  "  is  worked  out  with  the  same 
medium  through  eight  chapters,  and  it  manages  to  become 
monotonous.  Two  chapters  of  love-making,  two  of  honey- 
mooning, and  the  other,  both  and  between,  are  a  con- 
siderable tax  on  the  attention  of  the  reader,  who,  bear  in 
mind,  is  only  permitted  to  be  a  mere  spectator.  This  is  a 
story  of  another  side  of  Anglo-Indian  life,  wherein  Miss 
Minnie  Threegan  successfully  ousts  her  Mamma  (Papa,  of 
course,  sweating  amidst  red-tape  and  prickly  heat  some- 
where at  the  foot  of  the  hills)  from  the  consideration  of 
Captain  Gadsby,  and  annexes  -the  interest  of  the  before- 
named  Mrs.  Herriott,  more  or  less  a  widow,  in  the  aforesaid 
Captain.  The  best  bit  of  dialogue  is  that  between  the 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Herriott  at  a  "Naini  Tal  dinner  for 
thirty-four,"  where  he  announces  the  permanent  transfer  of 
his  allegiance.  Mr.  Kipling  has  given  us  a  few  stories  of 
this  kind,  contrasting  strangely  with  "  all  the  pleasures  of 
a  quiet  English  wooing,  quite  different  from  the  brazen 
business  of  the  East,  where  half  the  community  stand  back 
and  bet  on  the  result,  and  the  other  half  wonder  what  Mrs. 
So-and-so  will  say  to  it."  On  the  other  side  of  Anglo- 
Indian  existence,  that  of  the  male  population,  whose  first 
duty  is  work,  these  pleasures  and  little  lovings  must 
perforce  give  place.  "It's  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  Deity,"  says  Hummil,  in  '  At  the  End  of  the  Passage,' 
to  pretend  that  we're  anything  but  tortured  rebels,"  a  very 
natural  remark  in  a  scene  like  this;  "the  atmosphere 
within  was  only  104°,  as  the  thermometer  bore  witness, 
and  heavy  with  the  foul  smell  of  badly  trimmed  kerosene 
lamps,  and  this  stench,  combined  with  that  of  native 
tobacco,  baked  brick,  and  dried  earth,  sends  the  heart  of 
many  a  strong  man  down  to  his  boots,  for  it  is  the  smell  of 
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the  great  Indian  Empire  when  she  turns  herself  for  six 
months  into  a  house  of  torment."  Hence  it  follows  that 
when  these  tortured  rebels  fly  to  the  hills  they  eat,  drink, 
and  make  merry,  and  know  no  other  gospel.  They  become 
fatalists,  like  the  Hindoo  himself,  and  look  upon  death  as 
a  mere  incident,  and  say  mechanically,  "  Who  next  ? "  and 
gossip  about  it  at  the  Club  over  cigars  and  Pilsener,  and 
think  "  Jevins  "  lucky  who  had  eased  himself  of  routine 
by  trifling  with  a  revolver,  and  go  to  a  man's  funeral  with 
joy,  because  "  it  gives  them  something  to  do."  Lucky  is 
Georgie  Porgie,  who,  after  a  little  perspiring  in  Burmah, 
gets  himself  appointed  to  Sutrain  in  the  hills,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  quite  chilly,  being  only  84°  on  the  grass.  Here 
he  can  marry  and  bring  up  his  children  with  little  fear  of 
their  dying  after  ten  minutes'  cholera  or  dysentery,  like 
little  Muhammad  Din,  who  was  a  born  Hindoo.  Child  life 
is  so  precarious  in  India.  Hence,  in  "Baa,  baa,  Black 
Sheep,"  Punch  and  Judy  are  sent  across  the  black  water 
to  live  with  a  Dickensian  female  named  Antirosa,  and 
"The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys"  closes  with  the  Captain's 
resolve  to  sell  out  and  return  to  England  with  his  wife  and 
child.  "I'm  backing  out,"  he  says,  "I  know  I  am.  I 
always  had  a  soft  drop  in  me  somewhere,  and  I  daren't 
risk  danger  to  them." 

Mr.  Kipling's  story-children  are  very  much  alike.  Dickie 
and  Maisie,  in  the  first  chapter  of  "  The  Light  that  Failed," 
are  Punch  and  Judy  of  the  earlier  story  grown  older,  and 
"  Wee  Willie  Winkie "  is  twin  with  the  hero  of  "  His 
Majesty."  Children  are,  up  to  a  certain  age,  pretty  much 
of  one  pattern ;  but  in  these  there  is  a  likeness,  arising 
not  from  the  nature  of  children  but  from  the  intellect  of  their 
historian.  This  similarity  seems  to  me  to  proceed  from  Mr. 
Kipling's  reminiscences  of  his  own  childhood,  recollections 
of  times  when  he  was  put  upon  without  being  able  to  resent 
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it,  and  the  way  in  which  he  would  have  done  this  as  a 
child,  had  he  had  a  man's  intelligence.  His  youngsters 
are  all  too  precocious.  This,  again,  may  be  the  result  of 
Indian  climate,  which,  like  a  hothouse,  forces  all  things 
capable  of  growth;  or  it  may  be  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  memory  and  precocity.  He  admits 
that  "  even  after  patient  investigation  and  the  condescen- 
sion of  the  nursery,  it  is  hard  to  draw  babies  correctly. 
Only  women  understand  children  thoroughly,  but  if  a  mere 
man  keeps  very  quiet,  and  humbles  himself  properly, 
and  refrains  from  talking  down  to  his  superiors,  the  chil- 
dren will  sometimes  be  good  to  him,  and  let  him  see  what 
they  think  about  the  world."  Therefore  must  we  be 
merciful. 

III. 

"  East  of  Suez  the  direct  control  of  Providence  ceases : 
Man  being  there  handed  over  to  the  power  of  the  Gods 
and  Devils  of  Asia,  and  the  Church  of  England  Provi- 
dence only  exercising  an  occasional  and  modified  super- 
vision in  the  case  of  Englishmen."  With  this  remark  Mr. 
Kipling  begins  a  strange  and  gruesome  story  of  an 
Englishman  who  insulted  some  little  Hindoo  pot  god,  and 
was  accordingly  cursed  with  the  appetite  and  passions  of  a 
tiger,  and  how  he  was  cured.  That  is  "  The  Mark  of  the 
Beast :  "  and  I  read  it  with  feelings  akin  to  those  with  which 
I  should  sit  down  to  a  perusal  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 
These  feelings  extend  also  to  other  stories ;  "  The  Strange 
Ride  of  Morrowbie  Jukes,"  "  In  the  House  of  Suddhoo," 
"The  Bisara  of  Pooree,"  and  many  such.  When  Mr. 
Kipling  lifts  or  attempts  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  life  of 
the  Hindoo,  he  is  always  interesting  and  picturesque. 
Even  where  the  story  is  half  of  European  and  half  of 
native  interest,  the  latter  element,  however  true  it  may  be, 
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raises  the  story  from  the  plane  of  the  ordinary.  One  of 
his  topics,  the  intermingling  of  Europeans  and  Hindoos, 
is  treated  in  "Beyond  the  Pale,"  where  he  delivers  himself 
of  the  opinion  that  "a  man  should,  whatever  happens, 
keep  to  his  own  caste,  race,  and  breed.  Then,  whatever 
trouble  falls  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things — neither 
sudden,  alien,  nor  unexpected."  In  this  case  it  was 
tragedy.  In  "  Without  Benefit  of  Clergy,"  the  hero  buys 
himself  a  wife  after  the  manner  of  the  peoples  of 
the  land,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  bits  of  narrative 
is  the  description  of  the  scene  where  Holden  and  Ameera 
count  the  stars  from  the  house-top  to  ascertain  the  length 
of  little  Tota's  life.  So,  too,  in  "Georgie  Porgie,"  it  was  a 
tragedy  for  the  little  Burmese  girl.  The  most  wonderful 
of  his  stories,  however,  are  those  dealing  solely  with 
native  life:  "The  Amir's  Homily;"  "In  the  House  of 
Suddhoo,"  the  story  of  a  Hindoo  incantation ;  "  The  Gate 
of  the  Hundred  Sorrows,"  a  sketch  of  an  opium  den ;  and 
those  gathered  together  under  the  title,  "  In  Black  and 
White,"  supposed  to  be  told  for  the  most  part  by  natives 
themselves. 

"  In  India,"  says  Mr.  Kipling,  "  you  really  see  humanity 
— raw,  brown,  naked  humanity — with  nothing  between 
it  and  the  blazing  sky,  and  only  the  used-up,  over- 
handled  earth  under  foot."  And  out  of  this  raw  humanity 
he  weaves  stories  full  of  romance.  "  Some  people  say 
that  there  is  no  romance  in  India,"  he  remarks. 
"  Those  people  are  wrong.  Our  lives  hold  quite  as  much 
romance  as  is  good  for  us.  Sometimes  more."  And  the 
romance  that  he  gathers  out  from  the  native  quarters  is 
greater  than  what  he  sees  elsewhere.  He  finds  greater 
ease  in  "begetting  pictures"  from  this  material.  "Colour, 
light,  and  motion,  without  which  no  man  has  pleasure  in 
living,"  are  more  plentiful  here ;  and  the  opportunity  for 
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heightening  them  all  is  unlimited.  The  Oriental,  telling  a 
story  of  truth,  weaves  into  it  lies  and  imaginings  without 
stint.  He  has  a  predominant  love  of  story-telling,  and 
manipulates  facts  to  suit  his  ideas  of  romance.  And  we 
allow  him  to  do  so,  and  give  him  credit  for  being  a  born 
narrator,  though  we  don't  believe  him.  Gobind,  the  holy 
man  of  the  Chubara  of  Dhunni  Bhagat,  summarises  the 
art  of  story-telling  in  a  few  phrases.  "  Tell  them  first  of 
those  that  thou  hast  seen  and  they  have  seen  together. 
Thus  their  knowledge  will  piece  out  thy  imperfections. 
Tell  them  of  what  thou  alone  hast  seen,  then  what  thou 
hast  heard,  and  since  they  be  children,  tell  them  of  battles 
and  kings,  horses,  devils,  elephants,  and  angels,  but  omit 
not  to  tell  them  of  love  and  such-like.  All  the  earth  is 
full  of  tales  to  him  who  listens  and  does  not  drive  away 
the  poor  from  his  door.  The  poor  are  the  best  of  tale- 
tellers ;  for  they  must  lay  their  ear  to  the  ground  every 
night."  And  Mr.  Kipling  takes  advantage  of  these  things, 
and  often  permits  his  native  heroes  to  tell  their  stories  in 
their  own  way,  and  with  splendid  result.  "  The  Gemini," 
a  story  of  twin  brothers,  good  and  bad,  and  how  the  bad 
one  swindled  the  good,  is  told  by  the  swindlee  with 
humorous  effect ;  he  is  so  naif,  and  the  traps  set  for  him  so 
visible.  Charmingly  funny  is  the  story,  "  At  Howli  Thana," 
Avherein  an  absconding  native  policeman,  in  applying  for  a 
situation,  proves  his  honesty  by  telling  the  story  of  his 
trickery.  On  the  other  hand,  "Dray  Wara  Yow  Dee," 
the  narrative  of  the  husband  who  has  slain  his  wife,  and  is 
chasing  her  seducer  all  over  India,  gains  power  by  the 
increasing  vehemence  of  the  narrator,  and  we  know  that 
vengeance  on  Daoud  Shah  is  certain. 

In  the  choice  of  the  narrator  of  his  varied  incidents, 
Mr.  KipliDg  is  generally  very  happy.  The  settings 
of  his  stories  fit  in  so  aptly  with  the  stories  them- 
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selves.  Now  and  again  he  strikes  a  false  note,  as  in 
the  ending  of  "  On  Greenhow  Hill ; "  but  this  is  seldom. 
He  has  the  art  of  taking  an  incident,  commonplace 
enough  in  itself,  and  by  his  skilful  planning  of  events, 
piquant  descriptions,  and  robust  style,  shaping  it  into  a  story 
that  has  almost  an  air  of  romance.  Description  is,  indeed, 
Mr.  Kipling's  strong  point.  As  I  have  before  said,  he  has  an 
aptness  of  phrase  to  matter,  amounting  to  poetry.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following :  "  The  monkeys  sang  sorrowfully 
to  each  other  as  they  hunted  for  dry  roots  in  the  fern- 
wreathed  trees,  and  the  last  puff  of  the  day- wind  brought 
from  the  unseen  villages  the  scent  of  damp  wood-smoke, 
hot  cakes,  dripping  undergrowth,  and  rotting  pine-cones. 
That  is  the  true  smell  of  the  Himalayas,  and  if  once  it 
creeps  into  the  blood  of  a  man,  that  man  will  at  the  last, 
forgetting  all  else,  return  to  the  hills  to  die."  Or  again : 
"  A  patch  of  plumed  jungle-grass  that  turns  over  in  silver 
when  the  wind  blows,"  and  "the  trees  made  a  scented 
darkness;"  or  the  three  words,  "the  drinking  earth."  Is 
it  possible  to  describe  the  soaking  capacity  of  a  desert 
under  a  tropical  rain  in  less  space  ?  It  is  not  too  often 
that  we  find  in  stories  poetry  such  as  this  :— 

"  There  is  a  pleasant  wind  among  the  mulberry  trees,  and 
the  streams  are  bright  with  snow-water,  and  the  caravans  go 
up  and  the  caravans  go  down,  and  a  hundred  fires  sparkle  in 
the  gut  of  the  pass,  and  tent-peg  answers  hammer-nose,  and 
pony  squeals  to  pony  across  the  drift-smoke  of  the  evening. 
It  is  good  in  the  North  now.  Come  back  with  me.  Let 
us  return  to  our  own  people !  Come !  "  Or  a  picture  like 
this : — "  Then  came  the  rains  with  a  roar,  and  the  rukh 
was  blotted  out  in  fetch  after  fetch  of  warm  mist,  and  the 
broad  leaves  drummed  the  night  through  under  the  big 
drops,  and  there  was  a  noise  of  running  water  and  of  juicy 
green-stuff  crackling  where  the  wind  struck  it,  and  the 
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lightning  wove  patterns  behind  the  dense  matting  of 
the  foliage,  till  the  sun  broke  loose  again  and  the  rukh 
stood  with  hot  flanks  smoking  to  the  newly-washed  sky." 
Or,  finally :  "  The  long  knives  was  dancin'  in  front  like  the 
sun  on  Donegal  Bay  when  ut's  rough."  Such  things  as 
these,  if  not  poetry,  are  the  stuff  of  which  poetry  is  made. 
They  all  occur  in  his  earlier  stories,  and  his  early  stories 
are  his  best.  This  may  sound  strange,  and  possibly  savour 
of  reminiscence  of  one's  first  perusal,  when  mere  novelty 
might  blind  criticism.  But  cold-blooded  comparison  only 
confirms  me  in  this  opinion.  The  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  early  work  is  more  daring,  more  picturesque, 
and  less  ordinary  than  anything  he  has  recently  produced. 
In  freshness  of  diction,  novelty  of  scene,  and  strangeness  of 
happening,  it  brings  back  vivid  reminiscences  of  the  work 
of  Bret  Harte  ere  he  had  thoroughly  "  fleshed  "  his  pen  ; 
ere  he  had  attained  the  restraining  influence  of  maturer 
thought  and  invention,  and  the  experience  that  delicacy  of 
suggestion  is  far  finer  and  freer,  and  has  a  subtler  influence 
on  the  reader  than  the  comparative  thought-limiting 
potency  of  description.  The  irregularity,  crudity,  and  pro- 
fusion of  Bret  Harte's  earliest  novel,  "Gabriel  Conroy," 
is  reproduced  with  remarkable  similarity  in  "The  Light 
that  Failed."  I  do  not  say  similarity  of  subject  or  event, 
but  of  treatment.  In  the  latter  story,  events  are  fewer 
and  the  story  shorter.  It  is  not  exactly  a  novel.  If  it  be, 
it  is  only  tentatively  so. 

Novel  writing — at  any  rate,  at  present — is  not  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's forte.  He  does  not  carry  the  action  along  harmoniously 
enough  to  leave  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  one  great  unity. 
There  is  no  development.  Each  chapter  stands  in  its  own 
frame.  Each  chapter  is  a  separate  picture,  and  is,  in  itself, 
interesting,  without  reference  to  anything  on  either  side  of  it. 
It  is  as  a  "  begetter  of  pictures"  that  he  represents  Dickie 
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Heldar,  a  man  who  has  eyes  for  pictures  everywhere.  And 
this  is  Mr.  Kipling's  habit  as  a  writer.  His  metier  is  short 
story,  and  each  story  a  picture.  And  herein  he  is  an  artist — 
among  Englishmen.  I  say  this  advisedly,  as  it  seems  to 
me  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  magnificent  habit  of  restraint, 
a  habit — shall  I  say  an  art  ? — to  which  the  French  story 
writers,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  Pierre  Loti,  Gyp,  owe  so 
large  a  part  of  their  charm,  and  that  sense  of  complete- 
ness of  presentation  which  is  also  an  art.  It  would,  as 
yet,  be  unwise  to  say  that  he  will  never  produce  anything 
better  than  the  short  story ;  and  it  would  be  impertinence 
to  suggest  that  he  should  never  try.  But  up  to  this  pre- 
sent his  fame  rests  on  stories  in  brief,  and  these,  stories 
of  Himalayan  India.  He  has  annexed  that  part  of  the 
Empire  as  his  special  background,  and  though  he  has  of 
late  ventured  into  other  territory,  it  is  a  foreign  land. 
The  smell  of  the  Himalayas  getting  "into  the  blood  of  a 
man,  that  man  will  at  the  last,  forgetting  all  else,  return 
to  the  hills."  That  is  my  feeling  as  a  reader.  I  hope  it 
may  be  his  as  a  writer. 
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A    VISION    AT    MONTE    CAELO. 

BY  C.   E.    TYRER. 

THE  hour  is  late,  and  in  the  brilliant  halls  of  the  Casino 
the  liveried  servants,  tired  of  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the 
heated,  unwholesome  air,  begin  to  look  forward  to  the 
moment  when  they  will  put  out  the  lights,  and  dismiss 
the  crowd  to  such  reflections  or  such  dreams  as  their 
several  experiences  may  suggest  to  them.  But  there  is  no 
pause  of  animation  in  the  crowd,  either  of  players  or  of 
spectators,  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by 
the  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  to  pay  their  vows  to  the  fickle 
goddess  Fortuna,  who '  has  her  shrine  here.  Here  are 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Russians,  Americans,  the 
dusky  children  of  the  East,  and  many — very  many — Eng- 
lish. Many  a  pleasant  country  house  and  lordly  mansion 
of  Belgravia  will  lack  their  wonted  denizens  to-night. 

Presently  there  is  a  little  buzz  of  excitement  round  one 
particular  table,  and  the  bystanders  at  the  neighbouring 
tables  move  gradually  thither,  elbowing  each  other  for 
places — for  there  the  play  is  more  than  usually  interesting, 
and  many  of  the  players  are  familiar  figures  on  the  stage 
of  Monte  Carlo,  well-known  votaries  at  the  shrine  of  the 
capricious  goddess.  The  old  hand,  who  has  grown  grey  in 
her  service,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  devising  systems, 
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and  as  speedily  rejecting  them  when  he  found  them  all  to 
be  will-of-the-wisps,  and  who  is  still  searching  for  the  one 
infallible  system  which  will  supersede  all  other  systems, 
and,  like  the  philosopher's  stone,  reward  him  for  a  life-time 
of  laborious  study — he  is  there,  looking  a  little  weary  and 
careworn,  but  with  the  light  of  hope  still  gleaming  in  his 
grey  eyes.  Madame  la  Comtesse,  with  the  profusion  of 
false  hair,  the  tinted  and  powdered  cheeks,  and  the  be- 
diamonded  hands — she  too  is  there,  a  trifle  nervous 
to-night,  for  luck  has  been  rather  against  her  lately,  but 
still  hoping  this  evening,  by  a  fortunate  coup  or  two,  to 
more  than  make  up  for  former  losses,  and  to  be  able  to 
purchase  a  new  set  of  brilliants  on  which  she  has  set  her 
heart,  and  which  will  assist  her,  she  believes,  in  making  a 
fresh  conquest.  There,  too,  are  young  Lord  Tomnoddy 
and  his  friend  Mr.  Fitzboodle,  in  immaculate  evening  dress, 
and  with  enormous  flowers  in  their  buttonholes.  They 
find  the  roulette  table  such  a  delightfully  easy  way  of 
winning  money,  and  to-night  they  propose  to  play  for 
higher  stakes,  and  make  quite  a  little  pile.  Seated  between 
his  lordship  and  the  comtesse  is  a  Jewish  money-lender, 
once  rich,  but  now  impoverished  by  his  dealings  with  the 
bank  ;  and  still,  with  the  tenacity  of  his  race,  and  by  the 
help  of  such  small  capital  as  he  has  at  his  disposal,  deter- 
mined to  wrest  back  again  the  fortune  he  has  lost.  Among 
the  inner  circle  of  players  there  is  also  a  young  German, 
a  stranger  to  the  Casino,  who  thinks  he  will  risk  a  few 
pieces,  just  in  order  to  try  his  luck,  and  to  be  able  to  say 
he  has  played  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  who,  after  waiting  a 
considerable  time,  has  at  length  succeeded  in  securing  a 
seat  at  the  table.  Behind  him  stands  his  young  wife, 
whose  entreaties  that  he  would  not  play  he  with  difficulty 
succeeded  in  overcoming,  and  who,  likewise,  now  begins  to 
feel  a  little  pleasurable  excitement  in  the  game. 
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"Messieurs,  faites  le  jeu."  At  the  words  of  the  croupier, 
mechanically  uttered,  and  with  a  thin  metallic  ring  like  the 
clink  of  coin,  those  present,  from  their  purses  or  pocket- 
books,  or  the  little  heaps  of  money  before  them,  proceed  to 
scatter  their  stakes  over  the  broad  green  cloth,  choosing 
such  numbers,  or  combinations  of  numbers,  trios,  squares, 
columns,  and  transversals,  as  fancy,  or  what  they  are  pleased 
to  consider  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  may  suggest  to 
them ;  and  the  croupier,  with  a  little  twist  of  the  fingers, 
sends  the  ball  spinning  round  the  outer  circle,  twirling  at 
the  same  time  in  an  opposite  direction  the  revolving  cylinder 
within.  After  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  the  origin- 
ating energy,  which  has  sent  the  ball  on  its  career,  begins 
to  show  signs  of  exhaustion ;  the  voice  of  the  croupier  once 
more  breaks  the  silence — "Le  jeu  est  fait;  rien  ne  va 
plus  " — and  all  eyes  are  bent  on  the  ball,  as  it  falls  into  the 
revolving  cylinder,  and,  after  wandering  for  a  while  like 
an  unquiet  spirit  round  the  numbered  circle,  drops  finally, 
with  a  tiny  jerk,  into  one  of  the  little  pigeonholes,  which 
are  arranged  beneath  the  various  numbers. 

It  is  zero ;  and  the  faces  round  the  table  look  blank,  as 
the  croupier,  like  the  man  with  the  muck-rake  in  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  scrapes  up  the  money  on  the  table  into 
the  coffers  of  the  bank.  Again,  and  a  third  time  the  ball 
revolves,  with  the  same  result,  the  emergence  of  zero. 
The  old  hand  begins  to  look  still  more  weary  and  careworn, 
and  the  lines  on  his  forehead  multiply  and  deepen ;  Madame 
la  Comtesse  grows  pale  beneath  her  rouge,  fans  herself 
with  her  handkerchief,  and  bathes  her  heated  forehead  with 
eau-de-Cologne ;  the  Hebrew  looks  wofully  at  the  pocket- 
book  which  contains  his  diminished  sheaf  of  notes ;  and 
Lord  Tomnoddy  begins  to  shake  a  little  in  his  patent 
leather  boots,  and  to  think  of  retiring  to  the  buffet  for  some 
cognac  and  seltzer ;  the  young  wife  puts  her  hand  on  the 
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shoulder  of  her  husband,  and,  looking  into  his  face  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  entreats  him  to  leave  the  table.  But  no — 
it  is  fate ;  he  must  continue  to  play.  Once  more  the  gold 
and  silver  pieces  of  the  players,  scattered  over  the  table 
in  a  promiscuous  manner,  gleam  against  the  green  cloth ; 
and  once  more  the  ball  is  sent  speeding  on  its  destined 
course — that  course  which  must  land  it  finally  in  one 
particular  hole,  though  to  predict  what  that  will  be  is 
beyond  the  skill  of  the  most  skilful. 

Ah  !  can  it  be  ? — yes ;  once  more  it  is  zero,  cruel,  incal- 
culable, mysterious  zero,  on  which  no  one  of  the  players  was 
willing  to  risk  his  or  her  money.  And  as  they  refer  to  their 
purses,  they  find  them  empty.  It  is  all  gone ;  all.  Zero 
has  swallowed  up  all  their  money,  even  to  the  last  piece. 
They  look  with  consternation  in  each  other's  faces — faces 
that  already,  in  their  lengthened  outlines,  seem  to  wear  a 
likeness  to  the  mysterious  no-number  which  has  so  cruelly 
defeated  their  hopes.  And  presently,  to  my  waking  fancy, 
the  outlines  grow  faint  and  melt  into  one  another,  and  the 
oval  roulette-table,  with  the  circle  of  players  around  it, 
takes  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  cipher,  a  symbol  of  the 
vanity  of  human  hopes  and  human  wishes.  Vanitas 
vanitatum,  omnia  vanitaa.  And  suddenly  the  lights  go 
out, 

And  universal  blackness  swallows  all. 

This,  or  somewhat  like  this,  was  the  vision  which  rose 
before  my  mind's  eye,  one  evening,  after  I  had  been 
watching  for  some  time  the  play  at  the  various  tables, 
and,  with  the  voice  of  the  croupier  still  ringing  in  my  ears, 
had  left  the  painted  and  gilded  halls  of  the  Casino,  with 
their  brilliant  lights  and  variegated  crowd,  and  strolled 
out  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the  sea.  It  was  the  twilight 
hour — the  hour  whose  tender  influence  Dante  celebrated 
in  incomparable  verse,  and  from  which  Tennyson  drew  the 
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imagery  of  his  last  and  loveliest  and  most  pathetic  lyric ;  the 
hour  of  silence  and  meditation,  of  the  evening  star  and  the 
vesper  bell.  The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  rock  which  is 
crowned  by  the  ancient  city  of  Monaco,  but  his  light  still 
lingered  in  the  sky  above,  and  the  houses  of  the  little  city 
were  etched  as  in  lines  of  black,  on  a  ground  of  pale  gold.  The 
hollow  beneath,  where  the  ground  slopes  gradually  down- 
wards to  the  little  port  (named  "of  Hercules"),  which 
separates  Monte  Carlo  from  the  rock  of  Monaco,  was  in  the 
darkest  purple  gloom — all  the  darker  against  the  brightness 
in  the  sky  above,  and  the  lights  which  began  to  flash  out 
from  the  houses.  The  Mistral  had  been  blowing  freshly  in 
the  early  afternoon,  but  now  the  wind  had  sunk,  and  the 
sea  beneath,  unruffled  as  a  mountain  mere,  was  of  a  deep 
violet  blue ;  while  in  the  lucid  purple  depths  of  the  heaven 
above,  the  evening  star  burned  like  a  diamond.  Eastward 
the  coast-line,  clad  in  the  soft  mystery  of  twilight,  stretched 
away  beyond  the  wooded  cape,  which  conceals  Mentone,  to 
white  Bordighera  on  its  purple  headland ;  and  the  lamp-lit 
gardens  around,  with  their  waving  palms  and  orange  trees, 
and  rich  southern  vegetation,  seemed  like  a  realm  of 
enchantment,  an  Armida's  garden,  or  orchard  of  the 
Hesperides. 

No  wizard's  wand  could  have  devised  a  greater  con- 
trast than  that  between  the  sights  and  sounds  I  had 
just  witnessed,  and  this  scene  of  which  I  seemed  to 
be  the  solitary  spectator.  What,  I  asked  myself,  is  the 
fascination  which  leads  men  and  women,  amid  this  un- 
utterable loveliness  of  southern  nature,  to  spend  their  days 
and  their  nights  in  a  heated,  unwholesome  atmosphere, 
watching  the  revolutions  of  a  little  ball  round  a  brass  disc, 
or  the  exposure  of  a  card?  Is  it  the  narrowing  lust  of 
gold,  or,  with  many  at  least,  rather  the  interest  and  excite- 
ment of  the  game?  Apart  altogether  from  the  moral 
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aspects  of  the  question,  what  a  mode  of  spending  one's 
time — that  brief  interval  between  two  eternities  which  is 
all  we  can  call  our  own !  Elsewhere  they  exist ;  here  they 
live.  From  the  hour  when  the  saloons  open,  to  the  hour 
which  rings  their  close,  many  of  them  will  be  here,  save 
for  such  short  space  as  they  may  concede  to  the  imperious 
demands  of  hunger ;  sometimes  losing  a  little  or  much ; 
sometimes  winning  a  little  or  much,  in  the  long  run ;  but 
always,  or  almost  always,  losing  rather  than  winning. 
They  have  tried  many  systems,  and  found  them  all  falla- 
cious, but  still  they  live  in  hope.  They  have,  apparently, 
never  grasped  the  simple  fact  that  each  separate  revolution 
of  the  ball  is  a  purely  isolated  incident,  having  no  relation 
whatever  to  any  previous  revolution,  nor  exerting  any 
possible  influence  upon  those  which  will  follow,  and,  there- 
fore, that  pure  chance,  and  chance  only,  and  not  any  sleight 
of  brain,  acquired  by  observation  and  analysis,  presides 
over  the  destinies  of  each  and  every  game.  To  treat  the 
roulette-table  as  if  it  were  an  intellectual  pastime,  in  which 
skill  and  forethought  come  into  play,  is  therefore  the 
merest  folly ;  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  intellectual  than 
toss-penny,  though  greatly  more  aristocratic.  No  result 
is  impossible,  and  one  result  is  just  as  probable  as  another. 
And  so  the  gamblers  live  on — and  this  is  their  life. 

And  yet  that  man  would,  I  think,  be  a  shallow  observer 
who  should  find  in  the  spectacle  presented  by  Monte  Carlo 
any  very  exceptional  instance  of  the  folly  and  blindness  of 
mankind.  What  do  the  vast  majority  of  us  make  of  that 
brief  interval  in  which  it  is  given  to  us  to  be  and  to  do  ? — 

questa  tauto  picciola  vigilia, 

De'  nostri  sensi,  ch'fe  del  rimaneute  ? 

Do  we  not  often  gamble  it  away  as  recklessly  as  the  game- 
ster gambles  away  his  money  at  the  roulette-table,  and 
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with  as  blind  a  neglect  of  the  "  nobler  joys  and  nobler 
cares "  in  which  we  might  share  ?  What  is  the  modern 
race  for  wealth  and  social  position  but  the  gambling  away 
of  life — a  game  in  which  the  majority  lose  even  the  paltry 
prizes  on  which  their  hearts  are  set  ?  And  so  the  gaming- 
house of  Monte  Carlo,  on  this  fair  headland,  surrounded  by 
this  inexpressible  loveliness  of  Nature,  this  eternal,  ever- 
changing  beauty  of  sky  and  sea,  became  an  emblem  of  the 
life  of  men  on  this  earth,  spending  their  lives  in  the  eager 
pursuit  of  trivial  and  sordid  objects,  which  after  all  often 
fail  from  their  grasp,  while  a  whole  world  of  eternal  beauty 
and  inexhaustible  interest  lies  around  and  close  to  them, 
unexplored  and  unregarded.  Such  is  the  life  they  have 
chosen — the  only  life,  perhaps,  which  they  know  or  ever 
will  know,  till  le  jeu  est  fait — the  game  is  played,  and  the 
lights  go  out  upon  their  last  appearance  on  this  mortal 
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IN  reading  Shakespeare's  plays  we  find  the  word  clown 
used  in  two  distinct  senses — first,  the  somewhat  boorish 
countryman  with  his  depths  of  simplicity  and  ignorance, 
his  numerous  mistakes,  his  uncouth  appearance  and 
habits,  seasoned,  nevertheless,  with  a  dash  of  rude  mother 
wit  and  a  pinch  of  homely  good  sense.  Such  a  clown  may 
prove  the  butt  of  the  party  in  which  he  finds  himself,  yet 
though  he  receives  many  hard  knocks,  he  seldom  fails  to 
return  them  with  compound  interest.  He  draws  the  bow 
at  random,  but  some  of  his  shafts  are  sure  both  to  stick 
and  to  sting.  The  second  class  of  clown  is  the  jester,  full 
of  strange  quips  and  ready  wit,  the  delight  of  noblemen 
and  kings.  Upon  each  of  these  Shakespeare  has  lavished 
a  wonderful  amount  of  care,  and  the  merryman  plays  his 
part  in  such  a  way  as  to  brighten  every  piece  in  which  he 
occurs. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  clown,"  which 
can  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  a  stupid  countryman 
and  to  a  witty  jester?  The  word  "clown"  is  connected 
with  the  words  "  clump ';  and  "  clumsy,"  and  he  is  a  clown 
who  clumps  clumsily  over  the  ground.  Now,  such  a 
countryman  was  originally  a  serf,  and  sometimes  a  natural 
into  the  bargain,  and  such  an  one  was  chosen  as  jester, 
like  Wamba,  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  to  amuse  the  company  by  the 
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wayward  humour  of  a  somewhat  wandering  mind.  By- 
and-bye  this  became  a  profession,  and  men  of  the  highest 
wit  did  not  scorn  to  be  called  fools,  clowns,  or  jesters ; 
witness  Le  Glorieux,  of  good  birth  and  courtly  manners, 
jester  of  Charles  the  Rash,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  subject,  and  to  treat  of  the  first 
class  of  clowns  first.  In  almost  all  his  comedies  Shakes- 
peare has  an  example  of  these ;  and  with  consummate  art 
he  lightens  his  tragedies  by  introducing  some  character  of 
boorish  habits  and  little  wit,  though  not  unusually  endowed 
with  the  highest  idea  of  that  wit.  By  this  means  he  at 
once  gives  the  naturalness  of  real  life  to  his  dramas.  Do 
we  not  see  mutes  melancholy  enough  at  a  funeral,  and  yet 
quite  ready  to  enjoy  a  glass  of  good  liquor  before  the  pro- 
cession starts  (presumably  to  mortify  the  body),  and  on 
their  return  how  many  who  shall  say  ?  In  all  the  deep 
tragedies  of  life  there  is  one  or  more  of  the  comic  elements 
present,  if  we  may  use  this  term.  Thus  when  Cleopatra 
sends  for  the  adder  to  make  an  end  of  her,  it  is  not  brought 
in  by  a  stage  peasant  with  lacquered  boots  and  lawn  shirt 
sleeves,  a  pink  waistcoat  and  blue  satin  breeches,  after  the 
manner  of  the  later  dramatists ;  neither  does  the  orchestra 
play  slow  music,  and  a  shadowy  procession  introduce  the 
reptile  after  the  fashion  of  Otway.  No ;  Shakespeare 
brings  in  a  clownish  fellow  with  a  basket,  who  talks  to  the 
beautiful  Queen  as  familiarly  as  he  would  to  his  own  wife, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  own  mother-in-law. 

The  Queen  opens  the  conversation  merrily,  as  though 
she  were  bidden  to  her  wedding,  not  to  her  funeral. 

CLKOPATRA.     Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there, 

That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 
CLOWN.     Truly,  I  have  him  ;  but  I  would  not  be  the  party  that  should  desire 

you  to  touch  him,  for  his  biting  is  immortal ;  those  that  do  die  of  it 

do  seldom  or  never  recover. 
CLEOPATRA.    Remember'st  thou  any  that  have  died  on  it  ? 
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CLOWN.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I  heard  one  of  them  no  longer 
than  yesterday,  a  very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie,  as  a 
woman  should  not  do  but  in  the  way  of  honesty,  how  she  died  of  the 
biting  of  it,  what  pain  she  felt.  Truly  she  makes  a  very  good  report  of 
the  worm  ;  but  he  that  will  believe  all  that  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved 
by  half  that  they  do.  But  this  is  most  fallible,  the  worm's  an  adder  worm. 

CLEOPATRA.     Get  thee  hence,  farewell. 

CLOWN.     I  wish  you  all  joy  o'  the  worm. 

CLEOPATRA.    Farewell. 

CLOWN.  (Laying  down  the  basket)  You  must  think  on  this,  look  you  that 
the  worm  will  do  his  kind. 

CLEOPATRA.    Ay,  ay,  farewell. 

CLOWN.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted  but  in  the  keeping  of  wise 
people  ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

CLEOPATRA.     Well,  get  thee  gone,  farewell ! 

CLOWN.    Yes,  forsooth ;  I  wish  you  joy  with  the  worm. 

— Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  V.,  sc.  2. 

Can  anything  be  more  dramatic  than  all  this  ?  There 
is  the  Queen,  aware  of  her  beloved  Antony's  approaching 
death,  and  anxious  only  to  join  him  in  the  realms  of  the 
blest.  There  is  the  attendant,  conscious  of  the  coming 
tragedy.  Then  the  bearer  of  death  enters,  a  homely  and 
simple  countryman.  The  Queen  is  instant,  and  the  hind 
is  persistent ;  she  is  longing  for  death ;  he,  all  unconscious 
of  her  intention,  speaks  to  her  in  straightforward  outspoken 
fashion,  bidding  her  beware  of  the  worm.  The  scene  lives. 
The  persistence  of  the  countryman,  the  anxiety  of  the 
Queen  for  his  departure  are  a  lifelike  and  a  fitting  prelude 
to  the  awful  tragedy  to  follow,  and  the  Clown's  last  words 
have  a  prophetic  meaning  of  which  he  was  wholly  unaware, 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  worm." 

Another  such  clown  in  the  capacity  of  a  porter  finds  his 
way  into  perhaps  the  most  tragic  part  of  Macbeth.  Mac- 
beth has  just  foully  murdered  King  Duncan,  and  hears 
the  knocking  of  Macduff  and  others,  and  in  the  pangs  of 
his  conscious  guilt  he  wishes  that 

"  Duncan  could  wake  with  the  knocking." 
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But  the  porter  has  no  mind  diseased  save,  indeed,  by 
drink.  He  hears  the  knocking,  which  forms,  at  first,  only 
&  part  of  his  dreams,  and  he  fancies  he  is  porter  at  hell- 
gates. 

Here's  a  knocking,  indeed  !  If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate  he  should 
have  old  turning  the  key.  (Knocking.)  Knock,  knock,  knock.  Who's  there 
in  the  name  of  Beelzebub?  Here's  a  farmer  that  hanged  himself  on  the 
expectation  of  plenty ;  come  in  time ;  have  napkins  enough  about  you,  here 
you  shall  sweat  for  it.  (Knocking.)  Knock,  knock,  who's  there  in  the  other 
devil's  name  ?  Faith  here's  an  equivocator  that  could  swear  in  both  scales 
against  either  scale  ;  who  committed  treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could 
not  equivocate  to  heaven  :  0  come  in,  equivocator !  (Knocking.)  Knock, 
knock,  knock,  who's  there  ?  'Faith  here's  an  English  tailor  come  hither  for 
stealing  French  hose ;  come  in,  tailor,  here  you  may  roast  your  goose  ! 
(Knocking.)  Knock,  knock,  never  at  quiet  !  What  are  you  ?  But  this  place 
is  too  cold  for  hell.  I'll  devil-porter  it  no  further  ;  I  had  thought  to  have  let 
in  some  of  all  professions  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bon-fire. 
(Knocking.)  Anon,  anon,  I  pray  you  remember  the  porter. — Macbeth,  Act 
II.,  sc.  3. 

Mark  the  naturalness  of  the  language,  and  the  life-like 
horror  of  the  scene.  There  is  the  dimly  -  lighted, 
draughty,  entrance  hall ;  the  porter  half-  asleep,  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  quart  pots  he  had  emptied  in  honour 
of  the  King — that  King  who  was  lying  murdered  by  his 
host.  The  -King's  friends  are  knocking  at  the  gate,  and 
there  is  a  knocking  at  the  hearts  of  Macbeth  and  his 
guiltier  wife.  It  is  life  itself,  and  when  the  porter  wakes 
up  to  his  office  and  demands  a  gratuity,  we  seem  to  see  the 
whole  scene  before  our  eyes. 

Life  is  made  up  of  contrasts,  and  Shakespeare  knew  this 
right  well.  Hence  he  introduces  grave-diggers  into  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
of  the  action.  Just  as  the  Prince  is  preparing  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  step-father,  he  comes  with  Horatio  into 
the  graveyard  where  the  two  clowns  are  digging  Ophelia's 
grave.  They  handle  their  spades  as  sextons  ever  do, 
applying  frequently  to  the  "  stoup  of  liquor  "  and  singing 
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merrily  as  they  cast  up  the  skulls,  with  that  of  poor  Yorick 
amongst  them : — 

A  pick-axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade, 

For——  and  a  shrouding  sheet  : 
0  !  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

So  sings  the  first  clown ;  obstinate  and  coarse,  according 
to  his  nature,  he  bandies  words  with  Hamlet,  and  is  as 
unconscious  that  he,  too,  must  soon  die  as  the  sexton  in 
the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  So  it  is  that  the  minds  of  the 
spectators,  which  are  strained  to  the  utmost,  are  relieved 
by  a  piece  of  keen  if  rather  lurid  humour.  Thus  in  life, 
though  you  are  racked  with  pain,  the  cook  is  busy  cooking 
the  dinner,  or  haggling  with  the  greengrocer,  or  testing 
her  conversational  powers  on  some  errant  guardian  of  the 
peace. 

Of  the  character  of  these  clowns  are  the  two  Dromios  in 
the  Comedy  of  Errors,  as  well  as  Launce  and  Speed  in  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona;  but  in  both  these  plays  they 
serve  not  to  relieve  tragedy  but  to  heighten  the  comedy. 
Launce  and  his  dog  Crab  are  two  of  the  most  amusing 
characters  in  the  whole  range  of  Shakespeare,  if  Crab  may 
be  called  a  character  who  has  no  character  at  all ;  witness 
Launce's  lament  as  he  is  starting  for  abroad  to  join  his 
master  at  the  ship  and  dragging  his  unwilling  cur  along 
with  him : — 

I  think  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the  sourest  natured  dog  that  lives :  my  mother 
weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat 
wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  perplexity  ;  yet  did  not  this 
cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one  tear  !  He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble-stone,  and  has 
no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog,  a  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our 
parting ;  why,  my  granddam  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at 
my  parting.  Nay,  I'll  show  you  the  manner  of  it.  This  shoe  is  my  father ; 
no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  father  ;  no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother  ;  nay,  that 
cannot  be  so  neither  ;  yet  it  is  so,  it  is  so — it  hath  the  worser  soul.  This  shoe 
with  the  hole  in  it  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father.  A  vengeance  on't !  there 
'tis  ;  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my  sister  ;  for,  look  you,  she's  as  white  as  a  lily  and 
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small  as  a  wand :  that  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid  :  I  am  the  dog  ;  no,  the  dog  is 
himself,  and  I  am  the  dog  ;  0,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself — ay,  so,  so. 
Now  come  I  to  my  father  ;  "  Father,  your  blessing ; "  now  should  not  the 
shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping  ;  now  should  not  I  kiss  my  father ;  well,  he 
weeps  on  !  Now  come  I  to  my  mother  (0  !  that  she  could  speak  now),  like  a 
wild  woman  ;  well,  I  kiss  her  ;  why,  there  'tis  ;  here's  my  mother's  breath  up 
and  down.  Now  come  I  to  my  sister,  mark  the  moan  she  makes  ;  now  the 
dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word ;  but  see  how  I  lay  the 
dust  with  my  tears. — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  II.,  sc.  3. 

But  I  must  leave  these,  to  speak  at  length  of  Costard, 
the  countryman,  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  and  the  far  more 
foolish  Clown  hi  the  Winters  Tale.  To  take  the  last  first. 
He  is  simple  and  ignorant  to  a  degree,  and  enlightened  by 
very  few  sparkles  in  wit.  It  is  the  oddity  of  his  blunders, 
perhaps,  which  amuses  us  most,  even  more  than  his  sim- 
plicity. He  is  the  Shepherd's  son,  who  has  found  Perdita, 
the  abandoned  child  of  Leontes,  King  of  Sicily.  Perdita 
has  grown  up,  and  sends  her  foster  brother  to  the  town  to 
buy  spice  for  the  shepherds'  festival.  His  crassness  one 
cannot  help  but  see,  from  his  perplexity  in  counting  up 
his  errands.  Yet,  even  amid  these  calculations,  he  has  a 
shrewd  notion  of  money's  worth,  and  is  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  Perdita's  extravagance.  He  says  — 

Let  me  see,  what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast !  Three  pound 
of  sugar,  five  pound  of  currants,  rice — what  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with 
rice  ?  But  my  father  hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on. 
She  hath  made  me  f our-and-twenty  nosegays  for  the  shearers,  three-man  song- 
men  all,  and  very  good  ones,  but  they  are  most  of  them  means  and  bases :  but 
one  Puritan  among  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes.  I  must  have 
saffron  to  colour  the  warden  pies,  mace,  dates  none  ;  that  is  out  of  my  note, 
nutmegs  seven,  a  race  or  two  of  ginger,  but  that  I  may  beg,  four  pound  of 
prunes,  and  as  many  of  raisins  of  the  sun. —  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.,  sc.  2. 

He  goes  along  counting  up  what  he  has  to  buy  aloud, 
using  his  fingers  to  aid  his  sluggish  brain,  when  he  meets 
the  arch  rogue  Autolycus  lying  on  the  ground  and  beg- 
ging for  help.  The  Clown  is  good-natured,  and  picks  up 
the  thief,  who  takes  the  favourable  opportunity  of  picking 
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his  benefactor's  pocket,  at  the  same  time  saying  with  sub- 
lime impudence — 

Softly,  dear  sir ;  good  sir,  softly  :  you  ha'  done  me  a  charitable  office. 

—  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.,  sc.  2. 

This  same  Autolycus  is  something  of  a  musician,  and  later, 
when  the  shepherds'  festival  is  in  full  swing,  he  disguises 
himself  as  a  pedlar  and  applies  for  admission.  Our 
Clown  is  born  to  be  taken  in,  and  at  once  admits  the  thief, 
saying,  with  much  indifference  to  the  right  use  of  words — 

He  could  never  come  better  ;  he  shall  come  in.  I  love  a  ballad  but  even 
too  well,  if  it  be  a  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing 
indeed  and  sung  lamentably. —  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.,  sc.  3. 

And  no  doubt  it  would  be  sung  lamentably.  So  the  cheat 
enters  and  sings  his  songs  and  sells  his  wares,  and  rewards 
his  purchasers  by  cutting  their  purses.  This  Clown  is  one 
of  the  most  foolish,  yet  he  is  eminently  natural.  He  is  of 
that  class  who  are  born  to  be  imposed  upon  by  unlicensed 
physicians,  among  whose  modern  representatives  are  the 
devotees  of  some  who  vend  medicines  of  astonishing  worth 
per  box.  Yet  simple  as  he  is,  his  very  simplicity  both 
renders  him  ludicrous  and  commends  him  to  the  kindly 
feeling  of  the  reader  or  hearer.  When  he  is  in  trouble  we 
may  think  him  gullible,  but  we  are  sorry  for  him;  and 
when  he  comes  out  of  his  difficulties  and  into  the  favour  of 
the  King  we  can  but  clap  our  hands :  though  to  picture  him 
in  rich  attire,  as  a  gentleman,  has  something  highly 
comical  in  it,  to  say  the  least.  Indeed,  the  first  step  in 
his  education  is  to  set  aside  the  Affirmation  Bill  and  to 
begin  swearing  (0  wisdom  in  the  mouth  of  fools !)  "  Let 
boors  and  franklins  say  it,';  he  exclaims,  "  I'll  swear  it." 

Costard,  the  Clown  in  Loves  Labours  Lost,  is  a  person 
of  much  greater  shrewdness,  and  is  nearer  to  the  second 
class  of  clown.  In  this  comedy  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  King  of  Navarre  had  issued  a  proclamation  for  a 
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stated  period  against  all  consorting  with  maidens,  all 
courting,  all  billing  and  cooing  of  every  description,  under 
pain  of  a  year's  imprisonment.  He  had  his  three  friends, 
of  whom  Biron  was  one,  with  him  in  academic  seclusion, 
when  suddenly  the  Princess  of  France  and  three  of  her 
friends  come  to  Navarre,  and  the  King  is  smitten,  as  is 
natural,  and  also  his  three  friends.  Now  to  our  tale. 
Costard,  a  wiser  man  than  the  King,  is  caught  in  the  act  of 
walking  Jacquenetta,  a  country  maiden,  through  the  wood, 
and  saying  sweet  rustic  nothings  to  her.  Don  Armado 
had  taken  this  pair  of  turtledoves.  The  King  questions 
the  swain  thus,  and  his  simple  mother-wit  is  delightful  in 
his  replies. 

KING.     Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  ? 

COST.    I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  of  it  but  little  of  the  marking  of  it. 

KINO.     Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence  :  you  shall  fast  a  week  with  bran 

and  water. 
COST.     I  had  rather  pray  a  month  on  mutton  and  porridge. 

— Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  I.,  sc.  1. 

But  wit  does  not  serve  his  turn,  and  poor  Costard  is 
hustled  off  by  Dull,  the  stupid  constable,  to  Don  Armado's 
keeping.  Our  knave  is  full  of  mistakes,  and  in. melancholy 
fashion  complains — 

Welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity  !  Affliction  may  one  day  smile 
again  ;  and  till  then  set  thee  down,  sorrow  ! — Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  I.,  sc.  1. 

A  curious  set  of  wishes  truly,  from  one  who  was  just  parted, 
be  it  only  for  a  week,  from  his  lady-love.  In  the  same 
strain  he  proceeds  when  he  is  consigned  to  prison. 

It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  too  silent  in  their  words ;  and  therefore  I  will 
say  nothing.  I  thank  God  I  have  as  little  patience  as  another  man,  and 
therefore  I  can  keep  quiet. — Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  I.,  sc.  1. 

But  Armado  did  not  choose  to  keep  Costard  in  custody, 
designing  to  use  him  as  his  Mercury  to  Jacquenetta.  The 
knight  gave  the  swain  a  letter  to  bear,  giving  him  at  the 
same  time  "remuneration."  As  soon  as  Armado 
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departed  Costard  looks  into  his  hand,  first  with  expectation 
and  then  disgust,  saying — 

Now  I  will  look  to  his  remuneration :  remuneration  !  0  !  that's  the 
Latin  word  for  three  farthings  :  three  farthings,  remuneration.  What's  the 
price  of  this  inkle  ?  A  penny.  No,  I'll  give  you  a  remuneration :  why,  it 
carries  it.  Remuneration  ! — Why,  'tis  fairer  than  a  French  crown.  I  will 
never  buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word. — Loves  Labour's  Lost,  Act  III.,  sc.  1. 

As  he  is  speaking,  Biron,  one  of  the  king's  friends,  enters 
and  desires  him  to  bear  a  letter.  But  hear  how  Shake- 
speare puts  it : — 

BIRON.     0,  my  good  knave  Costard  !  exceedingly  well  met. 

COST.     Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  ribbon  may  a  man   buy  for   a 

remuneration  ? 

BIB.     What's  a  remuneration  ? 
COST.  (Showing  it.)     Marry,  sir,  half-penny  farthing. 
BIR.     0,  why  then,  three-farthings  worth  of  silk. 
COST.     I  thank  your  worship  :  God  be  with  you  ! 
BIB.     0,  stay,  slave,  I  must  employ  thee  : 

As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave, 

Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  intreat. 
COST.     When  would  you  have  it  done,  sir  ? 
BIR.     0  !  this  afternoon. 
COST.     Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir  ;  fare  you  well. 
BIB.     0,  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 
COST.     I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it. 
BIR.     Why,  thou  villain,  thou  must  know  first. 
COST.     I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow  morning. 
BIR.     It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.     Hark,  slave,  it  is  but  this  : — 

The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park, 

And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady  ; 

When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name, 

And  Rosaline  they  call  her :  ask  for  her  ; 

And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 

This  sealed-up  counsel.     There's  thy  guerdon  ;  go. 

— Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  III.,  sc.  1. 

Biron  goes  out,  and  again  Costard  opens  his  hand  to  see 
what  the  meaning  of  guerdon  may  be,  and  he  finds  it  is  a 
whole  shilling,  so  he  philosophises — 

Guerdon — 0  sweet  guerdon  !  better  than  remuneration  ;  eleven-pence 
farthing  better:  most  sweet  guerdon.  .  .  .  guerdon,  remuneration. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  III.  sc.  1 

15 
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And  last,  when  the  Princess  of  France  came  to  Navarre, 
the  rustics  determined  to  give  her  a  sight  of  the  pageant 
of  the  "  nine  worthies,"  and  Costard  makes  almost  his  last 
appearance  as  one  of  these,  even  Pompey  the  Big,  as  he 
prefers  to  call  himself.  Never  was  a  more  ludicrous  com- 
bination contrived  than  the  Roman  helmet  surmounting 
the  clownish  face  of  Costard,  with  its  self-satisfied  look  of 
conceited  simplicity,  not  untouched  by  mother  wit.  Such 
are  specimens  of  the  first  class  of  Shakespeare's  clowns. 
Clodhoppers  though  they  be,  they  give  naturalness  to 
tragedy,  and  heightened  mirth  to  comedy.  They  are 
simple,  natural,  foolish,  yet  shrewd  ;  full  of  mistakes,  yet 
with  a  groundwork  of  English  good  sense.  They  come  in 
just  as  gleams  of  light  in  dark  places,  and  smell  so  of  the 
soil,  that  we  cannot  but  fancy  that  Shakespeare  drew  from 
the  country  life  of  Warwickshire  around  him.  His  clowns 
speak,  act,  and  think  like  clowns.  They  are  not  dressed 
in  azure  waistcoats,  high  periwigs,  and  pink  satin  breeches, 
nor  do  they  play  on  riband-garlanded  flutes  to  imaginary 
lambkins,  after  the  manner  of  the  later  French  theatre. 
They  smack  of  the  soil  on  which  they  live,  and  come  on 
to  the  stage  glowing  with  all  the  fresh  hues  of  real  life. 

The  second  class  of  Clowns  embraces  men  of  wider  know- 
ledge, and  far  more  varied  powers.  In  them  humour  and 
pathos,  good  sense  and  quick  wit,  shrewdness  and  touching 
fidelity,  are  blended  together,  forming  a  series  of  very 
quaintly  compacted  mortals.  Whether  they  be  termed 
clowns  or  fools  (presumably  because  they  are  not  foolish), 
their  characteristics  are  the  same,  and  whenever  they  come 
on  the  stage  they  at  once  put  the  audience  in  a  good  humour. 
Of  Trinculo,  the  drunken  jester  in  the  Tempest,  next  to 
nothing  will  be  said,  for  he  is  a  somewhat  slight  character, 
made  to  be  the  butt  of  the  still  more  drunken  Stephano. 
But  before  descending  to  particulars,  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  say  a  few  words  about  the  class  of  jesters  as  a  whole, 
taking,  as  an  instance  and  illustration,  the  Clown  of  the 
Countess  of  Rousillon  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
Dressed  in  motley — as  often  as  not  in  the  neat  and  quaint 
attire  of  red  on  the  one  side  and  yellow  on  the  other — 
wearing  a  cock's  comb,  or  a  fool's  cap,  jingling  with  a  forest 
of  little  bells,  and  bearing  in  the  hand  a  bauble  (usually 
wearing  a  rude  likeness  to  the  wearer),  mock  emblem  of 
his  sovereignty  in  wit,  the  jester  came  and  went  freely 
through  every  part  of  the  palace.  He  was  a  trusted 
servant,  and  employed  on  errands  of  the  most  confidential 
character.  It  was  his  chief  object  in  life  to  smooth  away 
the  wrinkles  of  pain  from  the  brows  of  his  master  and 
mistress,  and  of  the  assembled  guests.  If  a  quarrel  arose, 
he  was  privileged  to  interrupt,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
he  ran  some  risk  of  being  whipped  for  his  pains.  His  easy 
familiarity  with  his  master  and  mistress,  his  sharp  retorts 
and  cutting  repartees,  were  the  very  light  of  noble 
houses,  when  neither  comic  papers  nor  the  hardly  less 
amusing  daily  press  had  yet  put  in  an  appearance.  The 
Countess  of  Rousillon,  for  instance,  is  full  of  deep  care  as 
to  how  she  can  promote  the  wishes  of  her  favourite  Helen, 
when  the  Clown  comes  in,  and,  seeing  how  sad  his  mistress 
looks,  he  at  once  challenges  her  to  a  contest  of  wit,  with 
easy  familiarity.  The  Countess  begins  the  duel : — 

COUNT.     Come  on,  sir,  I  shall  now  pub  you  to  the  height  of  your  breeding. 
CLOWN.     I  will  shew  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  taught.    I  know  my  business 
is  but  to  the  court. 

His  mistress  expresses  some  astonishment  at  his  desire 
to  be  a  courtier,  and  he  says  he  has  "  an  answer  to  fit  all 
men."  She  then  asks — 

COUNT.     Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fitness  for  all  questions  ? 
CLOWN.     From  below  your  Duke  to  beneath  your  constable,  it  will  fit  any 
question. 
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COUNT.     It  must  be   an  answer  of  most  monstrous  size  that  must  fit  all 

demands. 
CLOWN.     But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned  should  speak  truth 

of  it.     Here  it  is,  and  all  that  belongs  to  me  :  ask  me  if  I'm  a  courtier,  it 

shall  do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 
COUNT.    To  be  young  again  if  we  could.     I  will  be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping 

to  be  the  wiser  for  your  answer.     I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier  ? 
CLOWN.    0  Lord,  sir  !  There's  a  simple  putting  off:  more,  more,  a  hundred 

of  them. 

COUNT.     Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours  that  loves  you. 
CLOWN.     0  Lord,  sir  !  Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 
COUNT.     I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely  meat. 
CLOWN.     0  Lord,  sir  !  Nay,  put  me  to  't,  I  warrant  you. 
COUNT.    You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 
CLOWN.     0  Lord,  sir.     Spare  not  me. 
COUNT.     Do  you  cry  0  Lord,  sir !   at  your  whipping,  and   spare  not  me  ? 

Indeed,  your  0  Lord,  sir !  is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping,  were  you 

but  bound  to  it. 
CLOWN.     I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life  in  my  0  Lord,  sir !  I  see  things 

may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  ever. 

— All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  II.,  sc.  2. 

Throughout  all  this  dialogue  we  can  see  a  sly  hit  at  the 
courtiers  of  Shakespeare's  day,  with  their  shallow  wit,  and 
tendency  to  make  a«  very  small  capital  of  brains  serve  a 
great  outlay  of  conversation.  But  the  Clown  is  not  merely 
familiar  with  his  mistress.  He  hits  the  old  French  Lord 
Lafeu  very  hard  in  a  merry  piece  of  dialogue.  Lafeu  says 
"  he  is  both  knave  and  fool ; "  to  which  the  Clown  replies 
with  point — 

CLOWN.     At  your  service. 

LAFEU.    No,  no,  no. 

CLOWN.    Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve  as  great  a  prince  as  you 

are. 

LAFEU.     Who's  that  ?    A  Frenchman  ? 
CLOWN.     (Looking  slyly  at  the  English  audience).     Faith,  sir,  'a  has  an  English 

name  ;  but  his  phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France  than  here. 
LAFEU.    What  prince  is  that  ? 
CLOWN.     The  black  prince,  sir  (cheers  from  all  over  the  house)  ;   alias  the 

prince  of  darkness,  alias  the  devil. 
LAFEU.   Hold  thee,  there's  my  purse.   I  give  thee  not  this  to  suggest  thee  from 

thy  master  thou  talkest  of  :  serve  him  still. 
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CLOWN.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  good  fire  ;  and  the 
master  I  speak  of  ever  keeps  a  good  fire.  But  sure  he  is  the  prince  o'  the 
world ;  let  the  nobility  remain  in  his  court.  I  am  for  the  house  with 
the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for  the  pomp  to  enter  ; 
some  that  humble  themselves  may  ;  but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and 
tender  ;  and  they'll  be  for  the  flowery  way,  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate 
and  the  great  fire.— All's  Well  that  Ends  Wett,  Act  IV.,  sc.  5. 

So  the  Clown  clinches  the  argument  by  a  witty  pronounce- 
ment, which,  as  usual,  contains  profound  truth,  and,  what 
is  a  little  less  usual,  a  touch  of  pathos  as  well.  He  is  a 
courtier,  too,  for  when  his  mistress  sends  him  on  an  errand 
he  says — 

I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

And  so  he  plays  his  part — 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances. 

and  we  may  leave  him  to  make  his  mirth,  and  seek  the 
society  of  another  of  his  fellows,  the  Clown,  in  the  Twelfth 
Night. 

This  is  a  merry  wight,  equally  familiar  with  his  mistress 
Olivia,  with  her  maid  Maria,  her  drunken  cousin  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  and  his  hardly  less  disreputable  friend  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek,  both  of  whom  he  helps  to  befool  the  Steward 
Malvolio.  Where  Olivia  in  response  to  a  "  God  bless  thee, 
Lady,"  says  "  Take  the  fool  away,"  his  answer  is  somewhat 
pert  though  undoubtedly  to  the  point.  "Do  you  not 
hear,  fellows  ?  take  away  the  Lady ! "  His  method  of 
proving  Olivia  a  fool  is  fresh  and  tolerably  conclusive. 

CLOWN.     Good  madonna,  why  mourn'st  thou  ? 
OLIVIA.     Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 
CLOWN.     1  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 
OLIVIA.     I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

CLOWN.     The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for  your  brother's  soul  being  in 
heaven.     Take  away  the  fool,  gentlemen. 

—Twelfth  Night,  Act  I.  BC.  1. 

He  has  a  liking  for  boosy  company  and  good  liquor,  and 
has  a  "  mellifluous  voice."  His  song  has  both  mirth  and 
pathos,  and  an  eminently  practical  moral. 
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0  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
0  stay  and  hear  ;  your  true  love's  coming, 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low  : 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting, 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting, 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 


What  is  love  ?  'tis  not  hereafter  ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter  ; 

What's  to  come,  is  still  unsure : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty, 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty  ; 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

—Twelfth  Night,  Act  II.,  sc.  3. 

When  Malvolio  the  Steward  is  cheated  into  a  belief 
that  his  mistress  Olivia  is  in  love  with  him,  and  comes 
in  cross- gartered  in  yellow  stockings,  and  smiling 
hideously,  the  Clown  is  there  to  flout  him.  When  the 
luckless  Steward  is  taken  for  a  madman  and  shut  up  in  a 
dark  chamber  to  recover  his  wits,  it  is  the  Clown  who 
imitates  the  snuffle  of  Sir  Thopas  the  curate;  and  the 
more  Malvolio  protests,  the  more  earnestly  does  his  motley 
visitor  profess  to  exorcise  the  devil  from  him.  But  he  is 
a  good-natured  Clown,  and  brings  light  and  ink  and  paper 
to  the  Steward,  and  wins  him  his  liberty.  And  so  he 
enters  and  leaves  the  stage,  and  almost  whenever  he  is 
before  the  audience  they  cannot  choose  but  laugh.  He 
has  wit  and  humour  as  well  as  a  rich  vein  of  pathos,  and 
we  may  ring  him  out  as  it  were  and  write  his  epitaph  in 
the  words  of  his  own  immortal  and  deeply  touching  song — 

Come  away,  come  away,  death, 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid. 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 

I  am  slain  by  a  fair,  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white  stuck  all  with  yew 

0,  prepare  it ! 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 

Did  share  it. 
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Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown  ; 
Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 

My  poor  corpse  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown. 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  0  !  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave, 

To  weep  there. 

—Twelfth  Night,  Act  II.,  sc.  4. 

Passing  for  a  moment  or  two  from  the  clowns  of  comedy 
we  may  fitly  turn  our  attention  to  their  brethren  of 
tragedy.  And  among  these  there  is  no  character  so 
touching  and  beautiful  as  the  Fool  in  King  Lear.  Lear 
had  divided  his  kingdom  between  his  elder  daughters 
Goneril  and  Regan,  utterly  deceived  by  their  loud  pro- 
fessions of  love  and  reverence.  Cordelia,  his  youngest 
child,  who  really  loved  him,  he  had  slighted.  Those 
whom  he  had  benefited  turned  their  backs  upon  him, 
and  for  a  time  at  least  drove  him  mad ;  and  he  woke  up 
to  reason  to  find  his  youngest  child,  who  loved  him,  mur- 
dered. The  King's  Fool  is  a  wise  man,  and  he  can  easily 
see  what  effect  his  master's  division  of  the  kingdom  will 
have  upon  the  recipients.  With  the  easy  familiarity  of  a 
favourite  he  asks  the  King — 

FOOL.    Dost  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy,  between  a  bitter  fool  and  a 

sweet  one  ? 
LEAR.     No,  lad  ;  teach  me  ! 

FOOL.     That  lord  that  counselled  thee 

To  give  away  thy  land, 
Come  place  him  here  by  me, — 

Or  do  thou  for  him  stand  : 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  presently  appear  ; 
The  one  in  motley  here, 

The  other  found  out  there. 
LEAR.     Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy  ? 

FOOL,    All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away  ;  that  thou  wast  born  with. 

— King  Lear,  Act  I.,  sc.  4. 
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There  are  few  scenes  more  pathetic  on  the  stage,  or  in  the 
larger  drama  of  life,  than  the  poor  old  King,  insulted  by 
his  children,  striving  to  keep  off  incipient  madness  by 
making  sport  with  the  Fool,  his  constant  companion,  so 
constant  that  he  was  "faithful  unto  death,"  being  mur- 
dered for  his  fidelity. 

FOOL.     If  a  man's  brains  were  in  his  heels,  were't  not  in  danger  of  kibes  ? 

LEAR.    Ay,  boy. 

FOOL.    Then,  I  pr'ythee,  be  merry  ;  thy  wit  shall  not  go  slip-shod. 

LEAK.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

FOOL.     Shalt  see,  thy  other  daughter  will  use  thee  kindly  ;  for  though  she's 

as  like  this  as  a  crab  is  like  an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell. 
LEAH.     Why,  what  canst  thou  tell,  my  boy  ? 
FOOL.    She  will  taste  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  does  to  a  crab.     Canst  thou  tell, 

why  one's  nose  stands  i'the  middle  of  his  face  ? 
LEAR.     No. 
FOOL.     Why,  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  side  his  nose  ;  that  what  a  man  cannot 

smell  out,  he  may  spy  into. 
LEAR.    I  did  her  wrong  : — 

FOOL.     Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell  ? 
LEAR.    No. 

FOOL.     Nor  I  neither  ;  but  I  can  tell  why  a  snail  has  a  house. 
LEAR.    Why  ? 
FOOL.     Why,  to  put  his  head  in  ;    not  to  give  it  away  to  his  daughters,  and 

leave  his  horns  without  a  case. 

LEAR.     I  will  forget  my  nature. — So  kind  a  father  !     Be  my  horses  ready  ? 
FOOL.    Thy  asses  are  gone  about  'em.    The  reason  why  the  seven  stars  are  no 

more  than  seven,  is  a  pretty  reason. 
LEAR.    Because  they  are  not  eight  ? 
FOOL.     Yes,  indeed  ;  Thou  wouldst  make  a  good  fool. 
LEAR.     To  take  it  again  perforce  ! — Monster  ingratitude  ! 
FOOL.     If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle,  I'd  have  thee  beaten  for  being  old 

before  thy  time. 
LEAR.     How's  that  ? 

FOOL.     Thou  should'st  not  have  been  old,  before  thou  hadst  been  wise. 
LEAR.     0  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven  ! 

Keep  me  in  temper  ;  I  would  not  be  mad  ! 

— King  Lear,  Act  I.,  sc.  5. 

Throughout  the  scene  the  King  is  striving  to  keep  the 
balance  of  his  reason.  He  listens  to  the  Fool,  and  answers 
as  best  he  can ;  but  his  answers  are  at  random,  and  his 
laughter  is  hollow,  for  he  is  brooding  over  the  ingratitude 
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of  his  children.  And  next  we  meet  him  quite  mad, 
straying  about  with  the  Fool  on  a  lonely  heath.  No  scene 
is  so  terrific  as  the  uncrowned  King,  dismantled  and  in 
rags,  his  hair  and  beard  floating  on  the  wind,  and  his 
wandering  eyes  ever  and  anon  lighted  up  by  the  livid 
glare  of  the  lightning ;  and  by  his  side  is  the  Fool,  tender 
and  faithful,  striving  to  keep  up  his  master's  spirits  and 
his  own.  The  Fool  and  the  madman,  the  faithful  and  the 
betrayed — let  him  rest;  he  has  played  his  part  in  life's  great 
tragedy  and  played  it  well.  Laugh  at  his  quaint  humour, 
admire  his  wisdom,  attend  him  to  his  death,  and  let  him 
rest  in  peace,  with  this  one  word  hero  for  his  epitaph. 

One  more  Clown  remains  to  be  described,  and  then  we 
have  reached  the  "  last  stage  of  this  eventful  history,"  and 
that  is  Touchstone,  the  prince  of  clowns,  the  wisest  of 
jesters.  He,  too,  was  faithful  to  the  daughter  of  his  old 
patron,  and  followed  into  exile  the  cousins,  Rosalind  and 
Celia.  His  first  entrance  is  like  the  breeze  on  some  still 
lake,  and  is  attended  by  a  ripple  of  laughter.  When  he 
swears  by  his  honour,  his  mistress  challenges  him,  and  he 
proves  himself  not  forsworn,  for  a  certain  knight  falsely 
swore  by  his  honour  that  certain  pancakes,  whereof  he  had 
been  partaking,  were  good,  while  the  mustard  (presumably 
having  gone  up  his  nose)  was  naught,  and  yet  was  not 
forsworn  ;  and  why  ?  Because,  in  swearing  by  his  honour, 
he  swore  by  that  which  he  never  had.  His  second  entrance 
comes  about  in  just  the  same  merry  fashion.  Rosalind 
and  Celia  have  been  banished  from  the  court  (the  former 
because  she  loved  Orlando,  the  latter  because  she  loved 
her  cousin),  and  are  wandering  in  the  glades  of  the  forest 
of  Arden,  when  Rosalind  breaks  forth — 

"  0  Jupiter  !  how  weary  are  my  spirits  !  " 

The  Clown,  with  much  good  sense,  rejoins  : 

"  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  be  not  weary." 
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His  mistress  proceeds : — 

"  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden"  ; 

and  he  replies  (being  a  material  fool)  : 

"  Ay,  now  I  am  in  the  forest  of  Arden  ;  the  more  fool  I  ;  when     was  at 
home  I  was  in  a  better  place  ;  but  travellers  must  be  content." 

—As  You  Like  It,  Act  II.,  sc.  4. 

Touchstone  and  his  friends,  however,  soon  grow  accli- 
matised to  the  woodland  life,  Rosalind  because  she  not 
merely  finds  friends,  but  her  lover,  Celia  because  she  loves 
Rosalind,  and  in  her  turn  finds  a  lover,  and  Touchstone 
because  he  loves  both,  and  also  has  found  a  rustic  sweet- 
heart, Audrey.  He  does  not  lose  his  wit,  and  we  can  fancy 
that  simple  foresters  like  Corin  and  Silvius  found  him  a 
great  accession  to  the  dull  serenity  of  their  lives.  He 
plays  off  his  merry  quips  upon  Corin,  who  is  a  simple 
fellow  and  no  match  for  him.  He  asks — 

TOUCH.     Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

CORIN.     No  truly. 

TOUCH.     Then  thou  art  damned. 

CORIN.    Nay,  I  hope — 

TOUCH.     Truly,  thou  art  damned,  like  an  ill  -roasted  egg  all  on  one  side. 

CORIN.     For  not  being  at  court  ?     Your  reason. 

TOUCH.  Why,  if  thou  never  was't  at  court,  thou  never  saw'st  good  manners  ; 
if  thou  never  saw'st  good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked, 
and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state, 
shepherd.— .4s  You  Like  It,  Act  III.,  sc.  2. 

So  when  Rosalind,  in  her  male  attire,  comes  in  reading 
Orlando's  verses,  the  Clown  is  hilarious.  She  begins — 

From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 

No  jewel  like  to  Rosalind  ; 
Her  worth  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 

Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures  fairest  lined, 

Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 

But  the  fair  of  Rosalind. 

— As  You  Like  It,  Act  III.,  sc.  4. 

Womanlike,  Rosalind  resents  Touchstone's  strictures  on 
the  efforts  of  her  lover's  muse,  but  he  is  not  to  be  silenced, 
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saying,  "  The  tree  which  bore  such  verses  bears  bad  fruit." 
He  proceeds  to  parody  them  in  rapid  but  rude  fashion, 
first  telling  his  mistress  that  he  could  "rhyme  so  eight 
years  together,  dinners,  and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours 
excepted."  Then  he  lets  loose  his  Pegasus  : 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 

So  be  sure  will  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap,  must  sheaf  and  bind, 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 
Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

— As  You  Like  It,  Act  III.,  sc.  2. 

And  so  forth. 

So  well  does  our  Clown  like  the  forest  that  he  forgets  his 
banishment,  he  forgets  that  Kosalind's  father  has  been 
banished  by  his  younger  brother,  Duke  Frederick,  with  a 
whole  train  of  nobles,  including  the  melancholy  Jacques. 
He  forgets,  too,  his  own  strictures  on  love-making,  and  in 
his  own  fashion  woos  a  country  wench,  Audrey.  They  sit 
together  munching  apples,  and  the  lover  sorely  puzzling 
his  lass  with  quips  too  profound  for  her  simplicity.  He 
recognises  thati — 

She  is  a  little  ill-favoured  thing,  but  all  his  own, 

and  she,  untutored  by  her  glass  or  flattery,  does  violence 
to  her  woman's  nature  by  thanking  the  gods  "  she  is  foul 
but  honest."  Before  this  couple  of  "fair  weather  and 
foul "  can  be  mated,  Touchstone  has  to  get  rid  of  a  former 
lover  of  Audrey's,  one  William  by  name,  a  faithful  swain 
but  of  homely  wits  by  nature.  First  of  all  he  speaks  the 
peasant  well  and  says : — 

TOUCH.     Give  me  your  hand  :  Art  thou  learned  ? 

WILL.    No,  sir. 

TOUCH.  Then  learn  this  of  me ;  To  have,  is  to  have  :  For  it  is  a  figure  in 
rhetorick,  that  drink,  being  poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling 
the  one  doth  empty  the  other  :  For  all  your  writers  do  consent,  that  ipse 
is  he  ;  now  you  are  not  ipse,  for  I  am  he. 
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WILL.     Which  he,  sir  ? 

TOUCH.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman :  Therefore,  you  clown 
abandon, — which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave, — the  society, — which  in  the 
boorish  is  company, — of  this  female, — which  in  the  common  is, — woman, 
which  together  is,  abandon  the  society  of  this  female  ;  or  clown,  thou 
perishest ;  or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  diest ;  to  wit,  I  kill  thee, 
make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into  death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage  ; 
I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I  will  bandy 
with  thee  in  faction  ;  I  will  o'er-run  thee  with  policy ;  I  will  kill  thee  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ways  ;  therefore  tremble,  and  depart 

— As  You  Like  It,  Act  V.,  sc.  1. 

What  wonder  that  the  swain  made  off  as  though  wolves 
were  after  him.  None  that  has  ever  seen  Lionel  Brough 
play  this  part  will  ever  forget  the  indescribable  tone  of 
triumph  and  tenderness  in  which,  after  this  victory,  he 
says,  "  Come  along,  Audrey."  The  last  words  of  our  Clown 
are  his  account  of  the  degrees  of  a  quarrel,  and  full  of 
wisdom  and  quaintness  they  are,  and  having  quoted 
them,  we  will  leave  him  to  "luxuriate  in  a  conjugal 
Paradise  with  his  Eve." 

0,  sir  !  we  quarrel  in  print  by  the  book :  as  you  have  books  for  good 
manners  ;  I  will  name  you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the  retort  courteous  ;  the 
second,  the  quip  modest ;  the  third,  the  reply  churlish  ;  the  fourth,  the 
reproof  valiant ;  the  fifth,  the  countercheck  quarrelsome  ;  the  sixth,  the  lie 
with  the  circumstance  ;  the  seventh,  the  lie  direct.  All  these  you  may  avoid 
but  the  lie  direct ;  and  you  may  avoid  that  too  with  an  if.  I  knew  when 
seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the  parties  were  met 
themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  if,  as  "  If  you  said  so,  then  I  said 
so " ;  and  they  shook  hands  and  swore  brothers.  Your  if  is  the  only 
peacemaker  ;  much  virtue  in  if. — -4s  You  Like  It,  Act  V.,  sc.  4. 

And  so  he  has  done,  the  prince  of  clowns,  the  wisest  of 
fools.  Immortal  Touchstone  and  no  less  immortal  Audrey 
wedded  into  immortality,  fare  ye  well !  May  you  be  happy. 
Wise  and  witty,  faithful  and  merry,  man  of  sense  and 
philosopher,  farewell,  and  with  you  farewell  to  your  merry 
troops  of  fellow-jesters. 

Clowns,  whether  by  virtue  of  intellect  or  the  lack  of  it, 
you  have  all  played  your  parts  well.     You  have  all  obeyed 
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the  strings  of  the  great  puppet-master,  and  given  true 
naturalness  to  the  creations  of  his  genius.  You  have  been 
duped  for  our  warning ;  you  have  been  befooled  for  our 
pleasure ;  you  have  made  merry  for  our  delight.  You 
have  been  lively  under  all  circumstances  ;  the  great  have 
not  escaped  your  satire,  and  the  little  have  smarted  under 
your  jibes.  And  especially  thou  who  wast  faithful  to  the 
poor  mad  King,  weighed  down  with  age  and  ingratitude ; 
thou  hast  given  us  some  food  for  thought — an  example  of 
heroism.  May  the  memory  of  ages  yet  unborn  keep  thee 
for  ever,  with  all  thy  merry  fellows,  embalmed  in  loving 
sympathy.  And  your  master  and  creator — he  who  made 
his  characters  not  merely  act  but  live — may  he  sleep 
peaceful,  soothed  by  pleasant  dreams  of  the  earth  that  he 
has  long  left.  He  li-ved  and  loved  here,  and  saw  with  eyes 
that  we  have  not,  for  all  our  education ;  his  heart  beat 
with  a  throb  of  human  sympathy  that  is  not  ours  yet.  He 
can  teach  us;  he  can  provoke  our  tears ;  he  can  call  forth  the 
merry  sound  of  ringing  laughter.  Peace !  let  him  rest, 
lulled  by  the  distant  music  of  human  applause,  rocked  in 
the  cradle  of  human  love.  Let  him  rest,  but  let  him  live 
for  ever,  and  not  merely  in  the  solemn  pages  of  his  tragedy, 
or  in  the  gorgeous  pageant  of  his  history,  but  in  the  blithe 
mirth  of  his  comedy,  which  is  the  undying  reflection  of 
human  life.  The  Clowns  have  gone.  An  you  like  them, 
for  'tis  As  You  Like  It,  think  not,  even  if  you  make 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  that,  on  my  part,  Love's  Labours 
Lost.  An  you  like  them,  'tis  well,  and  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well ! 

The  bell  has  rung ;  the  curtain  is  down ;  the  laughter  is 
over ;  and  the  actors  gone  home  to  their  stout  and  toasted 
cheese.  The  footlights  are  put  out;  'tis  time  to  hasten 
homeward  to  sleep.  Good  night ! 


OCCASIONAL    POETS. 

BY    THOMAS    NEWBIGGING. 

"  Occasional  Poet"  maybe  described  as  one  who, 
JL  whilst  cultivating  the  Muse,  does  not  make  the 
writing  of  poetry  the  serious  business  of  life.  He  is  not 
dominated  by  the  poetical  spirit  as  were  Shelley  and 
Keats,  Burns  and  Byron  and  Wordsworth,  and,  perhaps 
in  a  lesser  degree,  Browning  and  Tennyson;  but  who 
betakes  himself  to  the  writing  of  verse  because  it  admits 
of  the  expression  of  the  finer,  warmer,  and  deeper  feelings 
of  his  nature.  He  may  also  be  said  to  resort  to  the  Muse 
as  an  agreeable  relaxation  from  sterner  and  drier  studies. 

Occasional  poets  certainly  do  not  write  for  bread,  and 
rarely  for  fame — though  this  latter  often  comes  to  them 
unawares.  The  practice  of  the  poetical  art  is  to  such  a 
recreation,  not  an  absorbing  pursuit.  They  are  not  poets  in 
dead  earnest,  but  only  in  fun — so  to  speak — even  although 
their  effusions  may  wear  a  staid  and  sober  garb. 

This  dead-set  earnestness,  by  the  way — this  overmaster- 
ing passion — is  not  always  associated  with  the  possession 
of  great  poetical  gifts.  Take  Dryden,  Pope,  Cowper,  a 
triad  of  great  poets  without  question,  yet  each  with  a  cool- 
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headed  matter-of-factness  about  all  they  wrote.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  they  suffered  from  "the  feverish 
thirst  of  song."  Nay,  take  Shakespeare  himself,  with  his 
glorious  imagination,  his  exquisite  fancy,  his  unparalleled 
insight  into  the  human  heart,  did  he  not  wear  the  divine 
robe  as  though  at  his  will  he  could  doff  it  and  lay  it 
leisurely  aside  ?  That  could  not  be  said  of  Shelley. 
For  him  to  attempt  to  disrobe  would  have  been  a  tearing 
of  the  skin  from  the  quivering  flesh. 

Although  conventionally  styled  poet,  the  title  is  hardly 
due  to  the  occasional  writer  of  verse,  except  in  rare  instances. 
Neither  to  class  him  as  a  minor  poet  would  be  a  proper 
designation.  He  has  not  written  enough,  or,  at  least,  he 
has  not  published  enough,  to  justify  that  description  of  him 
— that  labelling  of  his  merits  or  demerits.  A  man  must 
have  produced  a  varied  assortment  of  tolerable  fustian 
before  he  can  attain  to  the  dignity  of  being  classed  as  a 
minor  poet.  To  call  him  rhymer  or  rhymester  is  just  a 
trifle  derogatory.  To  speak  of  a  man  as  a  rhymester  is 
nearly  as  disparaging  as  dubbing  him  a  trifler  or  worse. 

On  the  whole,  the  name  "  Occasional  Poet "  (poet  with  a 
qualification)  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  designation  of  one 
who,  now  and  again,  indulges  in  the  writing  of  verse. 
True,  some  occasional  poets  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
poets  of  a  very  high  order.  Such  instances,  however,  are 
rare. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  reputation  of  some 
poets  had  they  produced  and  published  less ;  if,  in  a  word, 
they  had  been  only  occasional  poets.  Take  Southey  as  an 
example,  shall  we  say  a  flagrant  example  ?  Some  half 
dozen  short  pieces,  a  few  simple  ballads,  out  of  many 
volumes  of  his,  are  all  that  is  worth  preserving  or  perusing. 
"  The  Battle  of  Blenheim,"  "  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn," 
"The  Well  of  St.  Keyne,"  "You  are  old,  Father  William," 
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and  one  or  two  more.  How  pleasant  to  have  been  able  to 
remember  Southey,  the  poet,  that  most  estimable  and 
industrious  of  men,  as  the  author  of  only  these  short  pieces, 
instead  of  being  perforce  compelled  to  associate  his  name 
as  a  poet  (I  am  not  now  speaking  of  his  prose  work, 
though  much  of  that  is  prosy  enough)  with  the  dense 
masses  of  dreary  verbiage  which  he  produced  during  his 
lengthy  career.  What  a  sad  waste  of  industry  and 
intellect  there  was  in  his  case.  Wordsworth's  sarcastic 
and  rather  ungenerous  remark  (considering  that  the  two 
were  bosom  friends  and  near  neighbours)  that  the  poetry 
of  Southey  was  not  worth  five  shillings  a  ream,  was  not 
far  wide  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  a 
man  of  South ey's  judgment  and  experience  could  have  got 
so  wofully  wrong. 

Again,  take  Wilson,  the  ornithologist.  He  thought  he 
'was  a  poet,  and  perhaps  he  was  in  a  degree,  if  he  had  let 
well  alone,  but  he  turned  out  reams  of  rubbish  in  the 
poetical  line,  which,  I  see  with  regret,  a  publisher  has  had 
the  temerity  recently  to  reproduce.  He  was  only  a 
rhymer,  and  often  a  poor  one  at  that,  but  he  wrote  two 
or  three  poems  of  some  power,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
the  trash,  his  would  have  been  an  agreeable  memory  as 
an  occasional  poet.  As  it  is,  his  reputation  as  a  poet  is 
damned.  Of  course,  I  make  no  allusion  to  his  merits  as 
an  ornithologist.  As  such  he  is  deservedly  held  in  the 
highest  estimation.  These  two  examples  serve  to  point 
my  moral. 

The  occasional  poet  is  not  often  a  problem  solver.  He 
rarely  dives  into  the  mystery  of  being.  His  is  the  lighter 
ware  of  poetry : — 

Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 

Though  now  and  again  he  attacks  the  pathos  of  human 
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hearts  and  human  interests,  and  that  not  unsuccessfully. 
The  few  pieces,  indeed,  which  some  of  these  writers  have 
penned  are  often  worth  whole  volumes  of  the  poetry 
produced  by  men  having  the  reputation  of  being  regular 
poets.  There  is  so  much  of  promise  in  some  of  these 
vagrant  effusions  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  their 
authors  might  have  done  more  good  work  of  the  same  kind 
had  they  been  so  minded.  Perhaps  that  is  venturing  too 
far.  It  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  profitably  discussed. 
Doubtless  they  knew  their  limitations,  and  cared  not  to 
risk  being  set  down  as  either  rhymers  or  minor  poets, 
and  in  this  they  have  shown  their  wisdom. 

Although  taking  his  stand  outside  the  ranks  of  professed 
poets — a  camp-follower  of  the  great  army  of  poets,  as  it 
may  be  said;  often,  or  generally,  an  amateur;  only  an 
apprentice  hand,  as  it  were — the  occasional  poet  has  justi- 
fied his  existence.  Some  of  our  occasional  singers  have 
not  only  been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  general  literature, 
but  from  the  professions.  Even  hard-headed  business  men 
have  been  known  at  times  to  evince  an  aptitude  for  verse- 
making  of  no  despicable  kind,  and  they  have  none  the  less 
on  that  account  been  successful  in  their  several  proper 
spheres.  Nay,  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  they  have 
been  all  the  better  men,  whilst  not  a  whit  less  successful 
in  business  by  reason  of  their  occasional  excursions  into 
the  domain  of  belles-lettres.  The  possession  by  a  man  of 
the  faculty  to  appreciate  poetry,  and  the  vagrant  attempts 
to  produce  it,  need  not  derogate  from  his  usefulness,  or 
influence,  or  success,  in  the  sphere  of  his  daily  labour.  So 
far  from  that,  it  lends  a  charm  to  his  character,  conferring 
that  quality  which  tends  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of 
ordinary  business  life — to  make  the  true  gentleman  in 
short,  always  assuming  that  a  due  measure  of  common- 
sense  accompanies  the  poetic  gift. 
16 
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The  matter-of-fact  cynic  is  too  ready  to  assume,  or  pre- 
tend to  assume,  that  a  want  of  common-sense,  or  foresight 
(as  it  may  be  better  designated),  is  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  such  a  gift.  But  this  is  an  error  on  his  part,  which  finds 
its  refutation  in  the  superb  common-sense  displayed  by 
some  of  those  in  whom  the  genius  of  poetry  has  reached 
its  very  highest  development — in  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
in  Browning  and  Tennyson,  for  example,  not  to  name 
others.  Poets  there  are,  no  doubt,  who  have  made  ship- 
wreck of  life,  but  that  is  by  no  means  a  peculiarity  confined 
to  the  votaries  of  the  Muse.  I  have  known  one  or  two 
instances  of  reputed  men  of  business  of  whom  the  same 
story  might  be  told. 

The  day  of  the  association  of  poetic  genius  with  mis- 
fortune (if  it  ever  existed)  is  past,  in  my  opinion.  No 
singer  need  want  of  an  appreciative  audience  if  his  song  is 
worthy  of  it.  In  these  days  it  is  either  mistaken  vocation 
or  lack  of  moral  fibre  that  is  the  cause  of  failure,  when  such 
occurs.  But  whether  this  view  is  correct  or  not,  the 
occasional  poet,  at  least,  is  exempt  from  the  risks  and  perils 
that  are  supposed  to  environ  the  exclusive  devotee  of  the 
poetical  Muse.  He  welcomes  the  celestial  visitant  as  an 
occasional  guest,  without  depending  on  her  capricious 
favours  for  a  livelihood. 

The  occasional  poet,  then,  may  be  compared  to  a  gleaner 
in  the  wide  field  of  poetry,  where  he  is  well  content  to 
gather  up  the  stray  stalks  left  behind  by  the  strong  sheaf- 
binder  in  the  same  wide  field.  Sometimes  he  lights  on  a 
stalk  shock-headed  with  rich  alimental  food,  with  which 
he  is  able  to  satisfy  an  uncounted  host.  He  is  then  a 
miracle  worker,  and  feeds  the  multitude  with  his  five 
barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  In  truth  the  assertion 
may  be  hazarded  that  his  audience  is  larger,  if  less 
fastidious,  than  the  more  cultured  and  discriminating 
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audience  of  the  loftier  sons  of  song.  He  appeals  more  to 
the  average  human  audience,  because  it  understands  him 
and  not  always  the  other,  and  so  he  has  a  great  concourse 
of  willing  listeners.  His  importance  and  influence  in  the 
economy  of  literature,  therefore,  must  not  be  regarded 
lightly.  To  disregard  him  is  out  of  the  question  ;  he  is  a 
living  flesh  and  blood  entity,  the  more  acceptable  to  his 
admirers  in  being  less  ethereal  and  spiritualised  than  his 
more  gifted  elder  brother. 

My  anthology  of  the  "Occasional  Poets"  is  voluminous 
as  well  as  choice.  I  give  a  few  examples  only,  by  way  of 
illustration. 

James  Graham,  known  in  history  as  the  great  "  Marquis 
of  Montrose,"  wrote,  amongst  other  things,  an  excellent 
love  song,  but  characterised  more  by  masculine  force  than 
tenderness — "My  Dear  and  only  Love."  This  was  the 
Montrose  who  was  executed  in  Edinburgh  by  the 
Covenanting  party  in  1650.  The  song  named  was  popular 
in  its  day  with  the  Cavaliers  and  Jacobites,  and  was  sung 
to  the  tune  of  "  Chevy  Chase."  It  consists  of  five  eight- 
line  verses.  Three  of  these  may  be  given.  The  second 
quatrain  in  the  second  verse  is  of  striking  merit,  and  has 
become  familiar  as  a  quotation,  though  there  are  not 
many  who  are  aware  of  its  source. 

My  dear  and  only  love,  I  \  ray 

That  little  world  of  thee 
Be  govern'd  by  no  other  sway 

But  purest  monarchy. 
For  if  confusion  have  a  part, 

Which  virtuous  souls  abhor, 
I'll  call  a  synod  in  my  heart 

And  never  love  thee  more. 

As  Alexander  I  will  reign, 

And  I  will  reign  alone, 
My  thoughts  did  evermore  disdain 

A  rival  on  my  throne. 
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He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 


But  if  no  faithless  action  stain 

Thy  love  and  constant  word, 
I'll  make  thee  famous  by  my  pen 

And  glorious  by  my  sword. 
I'll  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 

As  ne'er  were  known  before  ; 
I'll  deck  and  crown  thy  head  with  bays, 

And  love  thee  evermore. 

I  think  it  will  be  granted  that  there  is  true  poetry  in 
this  little  song,  the  production  of  an  occasional  singer. 
There  is,  withal,  a  nervous  power  of  expression  in  the 
lines,  as  though  they  emanated,  as  indeed  was  the  case, 
from  a  strong  and  stubborn  will,  an  imperious  and  exacting 
spirit,  impatient  of  restraint — one  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  contravene.  Such  was  the  character  of 
Montrose,  and  the  circumstance  is  unique,  that  a  love 
song,  not  lacking  in  a  display  of  the  softer  passion, 
should  so  faithfully  reflect  these  robust  qualities  in  the 
writer. 

Another  noble  singer  deserves  a  place  among  the 
occasional  poets  for  his  pleasant  pastoral,  "Ungrateful 
Nannie."  The  author  was  Charles  Hamilton,  Lord 
Binning,  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Haddington,  born  1696, 
died  in  Naples  in  1732.  The  song  recounts  the  wooing  of 
Robin,  and  the  sorrows  of  that  love-lorn  swain,  whose 
suit  was  received  with  coldness  by  the  ungrateful  fair. 
It  was  a  popular  ditty  during  the  early  years  of  last 
century,  and  is  superior  to  most  of  the  love  songs  in 
vogue  at  that  period,  inasmuch  as  it  is  natural  and 
unaffected. 
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Did  ever  swain  a  nymph  adore 

As  I  ungrateful  Nannie  do  ? 
Was  ever  shepherd's  heart  so  sore  ? 

Was  ever  broken  heart  so  true  ? 
My  cheeks  are  swoll'n  with  tears,  but  she 

Has  never  shed  a  tear  for  me. 

If  Nannie  call'd,  did  Robin  stay, 

Or  linger  when  she  bade  me  run  ? 
She  only  had  a  word  to  say, 

And  all  she  a8k'd  was  quickly  done. 
I  always  thought  on  her,  but  she 

Would  ne'er  bestow  a  thought  on  me. 

To  let  her  cows  mj  clover  taste, 

Have  I  not  ris'n  by  break  of  day  ? 
When  did  her  heifers  ever  fast, 

If  Robin  in  his  yard  had  hay  ? 
Though  to  my  fields  they  welcome  were 

I  never  welcome  was  to  her. 


If  Nannie  to  the  well  did  come 

'Twas  I  that  did  her  pitchers  fill ; 
Full  as  they  were,  I  brought  them  home  ; 

Her  corn  I  carried  to  the  Mill  ; 
My  back  did  bear  her  sacks,  but  she 

Could  never  bear  the  sight  of  me. 


Must  Robin  always  Nannie  woo  ? 

And  Nannie  still  on  Bobin  frown  ? 
Alas,  poor  wretch  !  what  shall  I  do, 

If  Nannie  does  not  love  me  soon  ? 
If  no  relief  to  me  she'll  bring, 

I'll  hang  me  in  her  apron  string  ! 

Let  us  hope  that  this  catastrophe  was  averted  by  the 
capitulation  of  Nannie  to  the  prayers  and  devoted  services 
of  her  lover. 

The  older  version  of  the  song  "Annie  Laurie"  was 
written  early  in  last  century  by  Robert  Douglas  of  Fing- 
land.  So  far  as  is  known,  that  was  his  only  essay  in  the 
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poetical  line.  His  success  as  a  poet  did  not  ensure  his 
success  as  a  suitor,  for  the  i'air  Annie  married  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  of  Craigdarroch.  The  words  of  the  song  as  it  is 
sung  to-day  are  of  more  recent  date. 

The  Kev.  Charles  Wolfe,  author  of  the  well-known 
monody  on  the  "Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  wrote  no 
other  poem  of  any  special  mark,  and  so  with  others  who 
may  be  described  as  single-poem  writers.  Their  afflatus 
was  of  a  very  occasional  kind  indeed. 

Dickens,  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  was  occasionally  a 
poet.  Doubtless  much  of  his  prose  is  poetry  in  the  truest 
sense,  but  I  now  refer  particularly  to  the  few  songs  he 
wrote,  and  especially  the  "  Ivy  Green,"  in  "  Pickwick," 
which  at  one  time  was  universally  popular.  To  those  whose 
recollections  carry  them  back  to  the  time  between  the 
forties  and  the  sixties,  there  is  an  indefinable  charm  in  con- 
ning over  the  lines  of  this  once  favourite  song.  The 
memory  of  the  pleasant  greenbacked  numbers  containing 
the  periodical  instalments  of  the  great  novelist's  work 
comes  back  to  us,  and  we  commiserate  the  case  of  the 
younger  generation  who  cannot  know  the  joys  of  those 
days.  True,  the  spell  of  youth  for  some  of  us  is  broken, 
but— 

You  may  break,  you  may  ruin,  the  vase,  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still. 

An  altogether  different  type  of  novelist  to  Dickens,  but 
a  man  of  remarkable,  if  eccentric,  genius,  was  Thomas 
Love  Peacock,  associated  with  Edward  Strachey  and  James 
Mill  as  servants  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  a  close 
friend  of  Shelley,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  excellent 
novels  that  deserve  to  be  better  known.*  Peacock  wrote 


*  Peacock's  novels  may  be  heartily  recommended  to  those  who  care  to  find  ideas  in 
their  fiction. 
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and  published  a  good  deal  of  poetry  in  his  adolescent 
years,  but  he  had  the  good  sense  early  to  recognise  that 
his  true  forte  was  in  another  direction. 

Peacock  was  the  author  of  many  pleasing  songs  and 
short  poems,  which  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the 
text  of  his  seven  curious  novels.  For  this  reason  he  may 
be  mentioned  along  with  those  who  at  occasional  times 
touched  the  harp  and  awoke  the  slumbering  music  in  its 
strings.  They  are  characterised  by  a  lightsome  joyousness 
and  a  frequent  pathos  that  adds  to  their  charm.  At  times 
they  remind  us  of  Scott,  and  now  and  again  of  Moore, 
though  there  is  no  suggestion  that  he  imitated  either  of 
these  poets.  They  will  live  by  their  own  merits.  His 
bacchanalian  ditties  have  all  that  abounding  humour  and 
verve  indispensable  in  this  class  of  composition,  and  they 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  productions  of  this 
kind. 

I  will  give  three  of  Peacock's  occasional  pieces.  The 
first  is  a  poem  from  his  novel  "  Gryll  Grange,"  entitled, 
"  Love  and  Age  "  : — 


I  played  with  you  'mid  cowslips  blowing, 

When  I  was  six  and  you  were  four  ; 
When  garlands  weaving,  flower-balls  throwing, 

Were  pleasures  soon  to  please  no  more. 
Through  groves  and  meads,  o'er  grass  and  heather, 

With  little  playmates,  to  and  fro, 
We  wandered  hand  in  hand  together ; 

But  that  was  sixty  years  ago. 

You  grew  a  lovely  roseate  maiden, 

Ami  still  our  early  love  was  strong  : 
Still  with  no  care  our  days  were  laden, 

They  glided  joyously  along ; 
And  I  did  love  you  very  dearly, 

How  dearly,  words  want  power  to  show  ; 
I  thought  your  heart  was  touched  as  nearly  ; 

But  that  was  fifty  years  ago. 
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Then  other  lovers  came  around  you, 

Your  beauty  grew  from  year  to  year, 
And  many  a  splendid  circle  found  you 

The  centre  of  its  glittering  sphere. 
I  saw  you  then,  first  vows  forsaking, 

On  rank  and  wealth  your  hand  bestow  ; 
Oh,  then  I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking — 

But  that  was  forty  years  ago. 

And  I  lived  on,  to  wed  another  ; 

No  cause  she  gave  me  to  repine  ; 
And  when  1  heard  you  were  a  mother, 

I  did  not  wish  the  children  mine. 
My  own  young  flock,  in  fair  progression 

Made  up  a  pleasant  Christmas  row  ; 
My  joy  in  them  was  past  expression — 

But  that  was  thirty  years  ago. 

You  grew  a  matron,  plump  and  comely, 

You  dwelt  in  fashion's  brightest  blaze  ; 
My  earthly  lot  was  far  more  homely  ; 

But  I,  too,  had  my  festal  days. 
No  merrier  eyes  have  ever  glistened 

Around  the  hearthstone's  wintry  glow, 
Than  when  my  youngest  child  was  christened — 

But  that  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Time  passed.     My  eldest  girl  was  married, 

And  I  am  now  a  grandsire  grey  ; 
One  pet  of  four  years  old  I've  carried 

Among  the  wild-flowered  meads  to  p^y, 
In  our  old  fields  of  childish  pleasure, 

Where  now,  as  then,  the  cowslips  blow, 
She  fills  her  basket's  ample  measure — 

And  that  is  not  ten  years  ago. 

But  though  first  love's  impassioned  blindness 

Has  passed  away  in  colder  light, 
I  still  have  thought  of  you  with  kindness, 

And  shall  do,  till  our  last  good-night. 
The  ever-rolling  silent  hours 

Will  bring  a  time  we  shall  not  know, 
When  our  young  days  of  gathering  flowers 

Will  be  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"This  is  a  melancholy  song,"  remarked  Miss  Ilex,  one 
of  the  characters  in  the  novel,  "but  of  how  many  first 
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loves  is  it  the  true  tale  ?  And  how  many  are  far  less 
happy  ? "  I  do  not  coincide  in  the  view  that  it  is  a  melan- 
choly song.  There  is  a  tone  of  sadness  running  through 
it,  but  this  is  brightened  by  scintillations  of  epigrammatic 
humour,  the  two  combined  heightening,  if  not,  indeed, 
making,  the  pathos  of  the  ballad. 

"The  Friar's  Farewell  to  the  Forest,"  a  perfect  lyric 
from  the  novel  "  Maid  Marian,"  shows  how  Peacock  was 
permeated  with  the  love  of  sylvan  nature : — 

Ye  woods,  that  oft  at  sultry  noon 

Have  o'er  me  spread  your  mossy  shade. 
Ye  gushing  streams,  whose  murmured  tune 

Has  in  my  ear  sweet  music  made, 
While,  where  the  dancing  pebbles  show 

Deep  in  the  restless  fountain-pool 
The  gelid  waters  upward  flow, 

My  second  flask  was  laid  to  cool : 
Ye  pleasant  sights  of  leaf  and  flower  ; 

Ye  pleasant  sounds  of  bird  and  bee  ; 
Ye  sports  of  deer  in  sylvan  bower  ; 

Ye  feasts  beneath  the  greenwood  tree  ; 
Ye  baskings  in  the  vernal  sun  ; 

Ye  slumbers  in  the  summer  dell ; 
Ye  trophies  that  this  arm  has  won ; 

And  must  ye  hear  your  friar's  farewell  ? 

Lastly,  let  me  give  his  fine  convivial  song,  "  Three 
Times  Three":— 

In  his  last  binn  Sir  Peter  lies, 

Who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  frown  ; 
Death  took  him  mellow,  by  surprise, 

And  in  his  cellar  stopped  him  down. 
Through  all  our  land  we  could  not  boast 

A  knight  more  gay,  more  prompt  than  he, 
To  rise  and  fill  a  bumper  toast, 

And  pass  it  round  with  "  Three  Times  Three." 

None  better  knew  the  feast  to  sway, 

Or  keep  Mirth's  boat  in  better  trim  ; 
For  Nature  had  but  little  clay 

Like  that  of  which  she  moulded  him. 
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The  meanest  guest  that  graced  his  board 
Was  there  the  freest  of  the  free, 

His  bumper  toast  when  Peter  poured, 

And  passed  it  round  with  "  Three  Times  Three. 

He  kept  at  true  good  humour's  mark 

The  social  flow  of  pleasure's  tide  : 
He  never  made  a  brow  look  dark, 

Nor  caused  a  tear,  but  when  he  died. 
No  Borrow  round  his  tomb  should  dwell : 

More  pleased  his  gay  old  ghost  would  be, 
For  funeral  song  and  passing  bell, 

To  hear  us  sound  but  "  Three  Times  Three. 


Peacock  was  well  versed  in  classical  and  mediaeval  lore- 
Withal,  he  was  an  ardent  politician  of  peculiar  views ;  a 
political  economist  also,  and  a  determined  opponent  of 
competitive  examinations  and  paper  money.  Sir  Edward 
Strachey,  Bart.,  in  his  recollections  of  him,  says  that 
he  was  "  a  kind,  genial,  laughter-loving  man,  rather 
fond  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  or  at  least  of  talking 
as  if  he  were  so;  indulgent  to  himself,  but  not  less 
indulgent  to  others."  Judged  by  his  novels,  this  may 
be  taken  as  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  character  of 
Peacock. 

If  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  of  "Bab  Ballad"  and  comic 
libretto  fame,  had  lived  and  written  before  Peacock,  we 
should  have  been  inclined  to  say  that  the  following  verse 
of  the  latter  was  a  close  imitation  of  Gilbert's  style : — 

After  careful  meditation, 

And  profound  deliberation, 
On  the  various  pretty  projects  which  have  just  been  shown, 

Not  a  scheme  in  agitation, 

For  the  world's  amelioration, 
Has  a  grain  of  common-sense  in  it,  except  my  own. 

In  making  a  selection  from  Peacock's  graceful  lyrics,  one 
can  hardly  go  wrong ;  they  are  all  choice  and  good,  from 
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"  The  War-song  of  Dinas  Vawr "  and  "  Bold  Robin  has 
Robed  Him  in  Ghostly  Attire"  to  that  deliciously 
humorous  ballad,  "  Tho  Pool  of  the  Diving  Friar." 

Many  other  of  our  best  English  novelists  have  been 
occasional  singers,  and  their  novels  are  adorned  with  not  a 
few  noteworthy  original  songs.  I  need  only  mention 
Marryat,  with  "  The  Captain  stood  on  the  Carronade," 
from  "  The  Dog  Fiend ; "  Lever's  evergreen  "  Widow 
Malone,"  in  Charles  O'Malley;"  Kingsley's  "Sands  o'  Dee," 
in  "Alton  Locke;"  Whyte  Melville's  "Gallants  of  England" 
and  "  If  I  were  a  Queen"  ;  Lord  Beaconsfield's  sweet  little 
song,  "  My  Heart  is  Like  a  Silent  Lute,"  in  "  Henrietta 
Temple;"  and  George  Macdonald's  exquisite  ditty,  "Where 
did  you  come  from,  Baby  Dear  ?  "  in  his  story,  "  At  the 
Back  of  the  North  Wind." 

Now  and  again  a  song  or  a  poem  by  an  unobtrusive 
singer  attains  a  measure  of  popularity  because  it  strikes  a 
chord  to  which  there  is  a  responsive  vibration  in  many 
hearts.  An  instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  song, 
"  Do  they  miss  me  at  Home  ? "  the  composition  of  Samuel 
Binns,  an  Englishman  long  resident  in  Ohio.  Though 
halting  and  even  weak  in  some  of  its  lines,  it  yet  contains 
much  that  appeals  to  the  affections,  and  is  deservedly 
cherished. 

Do  they  miss  me  at  home,  do  they  miss  me  ? 

'Twould  be  an  assurance  most  dear, 
To  know  that  this  moment  some  loved  one 

Was  saying,  I  wish  he  were  here  ! 
To  know  that  the  friends  of  my  childhood 

Were  thinking  of  me  as  I  roam  ; 
Oh,  yes  !  'twould  be  joy  beyond  measure 

To  know  that  they  miss  me  at  home. 

When  twilight  o'ershadows  the  cottage 

That  often  is  sacred  to  song, 
Does  some  one  repeat  my  name  over, 

And  sigh  that  I  tarry  so  long  ? 
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And  is  there  a  chord  in  the  music 

That's  missed  when  my  voice  is  away  ; 

A  feeling  in  each  that  awaketh 
Regret  at  my  wearisome  stay  ? 

Do  they  set  me  a  chair  at  the  table, 

When  the  pleasures  of  evening  are  nigh  ; 
When  the  candles  are  lit  in  the  parlour, 

And  the  stars  are  alight  in  the  sky  ? 
And  when  the  "  good  night "  is  repeated, 

And  all  lay  them  down  to  calm  sleep, 
Do  they  think  of  the  absent,  and  waft  me 

A  whispered  good  night  as  they  weep  ? 

Do  they  miss  me  at  home,  do  they  miss  me 

At  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  night  ? 
And  lingers  one  gloomy  shade  round  them, 

That  only  my  presence  can  light  ? 
Are  joys  less  invitingly  welcome, 

And  pleasures  less  hale  than  before, 
Because  one  is  missed  from  the  circle, 

Because  I  am  with  them  no  more  ? 


Doctor  Maginn,  author  of  that  rollicking  song,  "  The 
Lady's  Pocket  Adonis,"  was  another  occasional  poet.  So 
were  John  Donald  Garrick  of  "  The  Harp  and  Haggis " 
fame  ;  and  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Scott's  son-in-law  and 
biographer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  "  Captain  Paton's 
Lament." 

James  Clerk  Maxwell,  the  great  scientist,  was  not  only 
an  occasional  but  a  genuine  poet.  The  union  of  the  scien- 
tific and  mathematical  spirit  and  the  poetical  gift,  in  one 
and  the  same  person,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  incom- 
patible, or  at  least  incongruous.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
not  often  conjoined ;  that  they  are  occasionally  is  certain. 
Where  there  is  an  extraordinary  development  of  one,  the 
other  is  less  or  more  in  abeyance.  Maxwell  was  a  devotee 
of  science  rather  than  a  poet.  Had  he  not  been  a  mathe- 
matician first,  he  would  either  have  been  a  poet  or  a  prose 
writer  of  the  type  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  At  all 
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events,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  almost  unparalleled 
contributions  to  science  were  due  largely  to  the  fine  gift  of 
imagination  which  he  possessed,  combined  with  his  splendid 
logical  and  mathematical  powers.  His  "  Student's  Evening 
Hymn,"  and  the  stanzas  beginning  "  In  the  dark  entangled 
street,"  are  redolent  of  true  poetry,  whilst  there  is  much 
quiet  humour  in  other  of  his  occasional  pieces. 

It  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  to  learn  that 
the  late  William  J.  Macquorn  Rankine,  the  distinguished 
mathematician,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  an  occasional  writer  of 
songs.  Some  of  these  are  of  special  excellence ;  they  are 
all  clever,  and  some  of  them  are  rich  in  racy  humour.  In 
the  circle  of  his  private  friends,  Rankine  was  wont  to 
unbend.  His  animal  spirits  and  rollicking  fun  were  un- 
bounded. On  such  occasions  he  would  sing  his  own  songs, 
and  the  "  ready  chorus,"  taken  up  by  the  company  of 
choice  spirits,  made  the  rafters  ring  again. 

Some  of  the  songs  were  contributed  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine  during  Rankine's  life.  After  his  death  a  small 
volume  containing  his  "Songs  and  Fables"  was  published 
by  Mr.  James  Maclehose,  of  Glasgow,  publisher  to  the 
University.  The  songs  are  nineteen  in  all,  and  there  are 
a  dozen  fables.  The  latter  are  in  prose.  In  the  preface  to 
the  volume,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  fables  explain  in  a  mode 
not  attempted  by  archaeologists  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
some  of  our  old  and  popular  sign-boards,"  such  as  "  The 
Cat  and  Fiddle,"  "  The  Goat  and  Compasses,"  "  The  Pig 
and  Whistle,"  and  others.  These  are  ingenious,  and  their 
humour  is  enhanced  with  charming  illustrations  by  Mrs. 
Hugh  Blackburn,  the  gifted  wife  of  the  Emeritus  Professor 
in  the  same  University. 

I  give  one  of  Rankine's  songs,  "  The  Three-foot  Rule," 
sung  to  the  air  of  "The  Poacher:"- 
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When  I  was  bound  apprentice,  and  learned  to  use  my  hands, 
Folk  never  talked  of  measures  that  came  from  foreign  lands  ; 
Now  I'm  a  British  workman,  too  old  to  go  to  school  ; 
So  whether  the  chisel  or  file  I  hold,  I'll  stick  to  my  three-foot  rule. 

Some  talk  of  millimetres,  and  some  of  kilogrammes, 
And  some  of  decilitres,  to  measure  beer  and  drams  ; 
But  I'm  a  British  workman,  too  old  to  go  to  school ; 
So  by  pounds  I'll  eat,  and  by  quarts  I'll  drink,  and  I'll  work  by  my 
three-foot  rule. 

A  party  of  astronomers  went  measuring  of  the  earth, 
And  forty  million  metres  they  took  to  be  ics  girth  ; 
Five  hundred  million  inches,  though,  go  through  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
So  let's  stick  to  inches,  feet,  and  yards,  and  the  good  old  three-foot 
rule. 

The  great  Egyptian  pyramid's  a  thousand  yards  about, 
And  when  the  Masons  finished  it,  they  raised  a  joyous  shout ; 
The  chap  that  planned  that  building,  I'm  bound  he  was  no  fool  ; 
And  now  'tis  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  he  used  a  three-foot  rule. 

Here's  a  health  to  every  learned  man  that  goes  by  common  sense, 

And  would  not  plague  the  workman  on  any  vain  pretence  ; 

But  as  for  those  philanthropists  who'd  send  us  back  to  nchool, 

Oh,  bless  their  eyes,  if  ever  they  tries  to  put  down  the  three-foot  rule  ! 

The  song,  "  The  Carrick  Hills,"  was  composed  by 
Rankine  very  shortly  before  his  death.  It  is  a  sweet  and 
simple  pastoral  lyric  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  not  unworthy 
to  be  classed  along  with  the  songs  of  Tannahill  and  Robert 
Nicoll. 

Rankine's  "  Ode  in  Praise  of  Mullingar  "  is  a  racy  ballad 
in  the  style  of  Father  Prout,  or  Thackeray's  "  Battle  of 
Limerick,"  but  it  is  better  if  anything,  with  distinctive 
touches  of  original  humour.  "The  Mathematician  in 
Love/'  which  the  editor  of  the  Professor's  posthumous 
volume  describes  as  "the  meeting  point  of  science  and 
humour,"  is  excellent.  So  also  is  "The  Engine  Driver  to 
his  Engine,"  and  he  has  a  stirring  patriotic  song,  "  They 
never  shall  have  Gibraltar,"  which  he  was  wont  to  sing 
with  infinite  gusto. 
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There  have  been  a  few  female  writers  of  occasional  verse, 
and  some  of  their  productions  stand  deservedly  high.  I 
will  mention  only  one,  Miss  Susanna  Blamire.  It  is  true 
that  nearly  fifty  years  after  her  death,  a  goodly  volume  was 
published  containing  her  collected  poems  and  songs,  but 
she  did  not  publish  anything  during  her  lifetime,  and  it  is 
evident  that  she  aspired  only  to  the  fame  of  an  occasional 
votary  of  the  Muse,  her  poetical  pieces  being  handed 
round  in  manuscript  among  her  immediate  friends.  Miss 
Blamire,  though  Cumberland  born  and  bred,  resided  for  a 
considerable  time  in  Scotland  with  a  married  sister,  and  this 
accounts  for  her  having  written  her  best  known  produc- 
tions in  the  Scottish  dialect.  Her  songs,  "And  ye  shall 
walk  in  silk  attire,"  and  "  What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine  ? " 
will  live  as  long  as  there  are  human  hearts  to  be  moved  by 
the  tender  passion.  To  my  thinking,  the  last  named  is 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  love  songs  ever  written.  With 
this  I  will  conclude  the  selections  from  my  anthology  of  the 
Occasional  Poets. 

What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine  ? 
What  ails  this  watery  e'e  ? 
What  gars  me  a'  turn  cauld  as  death 

When  I  take  leave  o'  thee  ? 
When  thou  art  far  awa' 

Thou'lt  dearer  grow  to  me  ; 
But  change  o'  place  and  change  o'  folk 

May  gar  thy  fancy  jee. 
When  I  gae  out  at  e'en, 

Or  walk  at  morning  air, 
Ilk  rustling  bush  will  seem  to  say 

I  us'd  to  meet  thee  there. 
Then  I'll  sit  down  and  cry, 
And  live  aneath  the  tree, 
And  when  a  leaf  fa's  i'  my  lap 

I'll  ca't  a  word  frae  thee. 
I'll  hie  me  to  the  bower 

That  thou  wi'  roses  tied, 
And  where  wi'  mony  a  blushing  bud 
I  strove  mysel'  to  hide. 
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I'll  doat  on  ilka  spot 

Where  I  ha'e  been  wi'  thee  ; 
And  ca"  to  mind  some  kindly  word 

By  ilka  burn  and  tree  ! 

Wi'  sic  thoughts  i'  my  mind, 

Time  through  the  world  may  gae, 
And  find  my  heart  in  twenty  years 

The  same  as  'tis  to-day. 
'Tis  thoughts  that  bind  the  soul, 

And  keep  friends  i'  the  e'e  ; 
And  gin  I  think  I  see  thee  aye, 

What  can  part  thee  and  me  ? 

Miss  Blamire  was  never  married.  She  died  in  1794,  in 
the  forty -seventh  year  of  her  age. 

There  is  no  pretence,  of  course,  to  claim  for  the  "  Occa- 
sional Poets  "  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  beside 
and  on  a  level  with  the  greater  sons  of  song.  Theirs  is  a 
humbler  place  in  the  Temple,  but  in  its  degree  it  is  an 
honourable  one.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
have  given  us  poetry  of  the  very  highest  order,  it  will  be 
admitted,  without  question,  that  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  much  that  is  good  and  choice,  and  which  we  would  not 
willingly  let  die. 
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BY     WALTEE     BUTTERWORTH. 

ONE  of  the  most  romantic  and  interesting  chapters  in 
the  world's  history  is  that  which  tells  of  the  Moors  in 
'Spain — of  the  dramatic  suddenness  of  their  conquest,  of 
their  power,  decadence,  and  final  overthrow. 

Mohammed  was  welding  into  a  mighty  unity  the  wild 
scattered  tribes  of  Arabs  at  a  time  when  the  peninsula  lay, 
crushed  and  helpless,  under  the  rude  shocks  of  successive 
Teutonic  invasions.  The  Arabs  spread,  swift  and  irresist- 
ible as  a  devastating  fire,  over  Palestine,  Syria,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  Meanwhile  the  Visigoth 
rulers  of  the  peninsula  wasted  their  strength  in  the  luxuries 
.and  the  listless  idleness  which  generally  follow  a  period  of 
fighting  and  conquest.  The  inevitable  happened.  The 
.ambitious  Arabs  conceived  a  scheme  of  further  conquest. 
They  had  over-run  vast  tracts  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  Europe 
must  follow  ;  they  would  round  their  possessions  by  a 
grand  sweep  of  power  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  dis- 
tant Constantinople.  In  711  they  crossed  the  straits.  The 
unfortunate  Gothic  King,  Eoderic,  broke  from  his  ener- 
vating surroundings,  and  hastily  gathered  his  forces.  But 
his  cause  was  hopeless.  The  distracted  suffering  people  were 
mo  match  for  these  wild  sons  of  the  East.  In  a  few  years 
17 
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Gothic  Spain  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  all  the  cities  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  few  remaining-  defenders 
of  their  country  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Biscayan  and  Asturian  hills.  Thus  began  the  usurpation 
of  the  peninsula,  that  national  blot  which  took  over  seven 
centuries  to  wipe  out. 

It  was  not  only  in  energy,  and  courage,  and  warfare 
that  the  Arabs  excelled.  In  art,  learning,  and  refinement 
this  extraordinary  and  picturesque  people  were  far  in 
advance  of  the  Europeans  at  that  time.  In  architecture, 
literature,  and  many  branches  of  science  they  have  left 
behind  them  ample  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion. Even  now,  the  mosques  and  palaces  they  built  are 
among  the  world's  wonders.  Their  language  is  remark- 
able for  its  copiousness,  richness,  and  finish.  They 
studied  all  branches  of  agriculture.  One  of  their  maxims 
was :  "  He  who  planteth  and  soweth,  and  maketh  the 
earth  bring  forth  fruit  for  man  and  beast,  hath  done  alms- 
that  shall  be  reckoned  to  him  in  heaven."  They  were 
gentle  and  polished  in  their  daily  converse  ;  tolerant 
towards  the  conquered  people.  The  Christians  were 
suffered  to  follow  their  own  religious  rites,  and  their 
crosses  rested  in  friendly  proximity  to  the  minarets  of  the 
Mohammedans.  At  all  points  the  "  unchristianed  heathen 
hounds  "  compared  favourably  with  their  Christian  oppo- 
nents. The  Arabs  felt  their  superiority,  and  held  the 
Christians  very  cheap  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  rude- 
ness, and  above  all,  that  uncleanliness  which  was  so 
unsavoury  a  characteristic  of  mediaeval  Christianity. 

Except  in  the  hills,  the  Christians  sank  apathetically 
into  subjection,  and  accepted  their  fate.  Many  were  capti- 
vated by  the  pomp  and  riches  of  their  conquerors.  But 
the  patriotic  and  strictly  orthodox  confined  themselves  all 
the  more  to  a  barren  and  comfortless  life.  An  Arabic 
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account  of  the  refugee  patriots  in  the  mountains  says : — 
"  They  live  like  wild  beasts,  never  wash  their  bodies  nor 
their  clothes,  nor  change  the  latter,  but  wear  them  until 
they  fall  away  in  rags."  Without,  however,  trusting  this 
inimical  testimony,  we  know  the  sturdy  patriots  lived  a 
rude,  lawless,  almost  savage,  life.  Evil  days  had  thrust 
them  among  a  semi-barbaric  people,  and  deprived  them  of 
social  advantages.  The  barren  soil  could  not  maintain 
them,  and  they  gained  a  precarious  livelihood  by  harrying 
the  plains  below,  and  perpetually  sweeping  down  upon 
their  enemies.  As  Southey  graphically  says  :  "  War  was 
the  business,  the  amusement,  the  passion  of  the  age. 

And  what  a  warfare !     It  was  to  burn  the 

standing  corn,  to  root  up  the  vine  and  the  olive,  to  hang 
the  heads  of  their  enemies  from  the  saddlebow,  and  drive 
mothers  and  children  before  them  with  the  lance ;  to  mas- 
sacre the  men  of  a  town  in  the  fury  of  assault ;  to  select 
the  chiefs  that  they  might  be  murdered  in  cold  blood ;  to 
reserve  the  women  for  violation  and  the  children  for 
slavery — and  this  warfare  raged  year  after  year  till  they 
rested  from  mere  exhaustion." 

From  the  crowning  of  Pelayo  in  the  eighth  century  to 
the  taking  of  Granada  in  the  fifteenth,  this  unhappy  war- 
fare went  on.  Generation  after  generation,  century  after 
century,  it  ebbed  and  flowed,  sometimes  almost  dropping 
into  a  calm,  but  soon  again  rising  into  tempestuous  fury. 
The  Christians  slowly  gained  ground,  and  began  to  form 
themselves  into  little  kingdoms.  Both  sides  were  repea- 
tedly divided  by  intestine  strife  and  the  greed  of  indivi- 
duals for  power ;  but  relatively  the  Christians  were  ever 
advancing.  City  after  city  was  wrested  from  the  Arabs. 
The  inherent  weakness  of  Mohammedanism  began  to  tell. 
The  tide  turned.  Once  more  we  witness  the  spectacle  of 
a  great  power  falling  from  internal  rottenness.  Once  more 
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luxurious  pleasures  and  effeminate  habits  played  their 
part.  The  Arabs  were  forced  to  appeal  for  aid  to  their 
African  cousins.  The  appeal  is  still  extant,  and  in  it  we 
find  this  humiliating  description  of  themselves :  "  They 
are  no  longer  what  they  once  were.  Pleasures,  amuse- 
ments, the  sweet  climate  of  Andalusia,  delicious  baths  of 
fragrant  waters,  fountains,  and  dainty  meats  have  so  ener- 
vated them  that  they  dare  not  face  the  toils  of  war."  In 
response  to  the  appeal,  vast  hordes  of  Moors  and  Berbers 
crossed  from  Africa,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  conquest 
and  plunder.  For  a  time  they  checked  the  progress  of  the 
patriots.  But  the  advent  of  these  rapacious  invaders  led 
to  worse  complications.  Interests  clashed.  Confusion 
became  worse  confounded.  Religious,  tribal,  and  personal 
quarrels  raged  unceasingly.  The  Christians  also  squan- 
dered their  opportunities  with  little  interruption  by  inter- 
necine struggles.  It  was  long  before  they  learned  to  work 
harmoniously  together — to  present  a  united  front  against 
the  disruption  and  dissension  of  their  enemies.  When 
this  principle  was  grasped,  the  inevitable  result,  though 
long  deferred,  was  the  overthrow  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Moor  from 
Spain.  A  strange  contrast  this  flight  of  the  broken  and 
defeated  Moors  to  their  wild  rush  of  victory  eight  centu- 
ries before.  Their  victories  prepared  the  way  for  their 
defeats.  Success  was  their  bane.  When  they  laid  aside 
their  arms  and  gave  themselves  up  to  unbridled  indulgence 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  harem,  their  days  of  dominating 
power  were  numbered.  They  became  a  sunken  and  de- 
graded people,  and  an  easy  prey  to  those  who  espoused  a 
noble  cause  and  fought  for  it  like  men. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  great  national 
struggle  was  at  its  height,  the  people's  champion  par  excel- 
lence, the  Cid  Campeador,  rose  against  the  Moslem,  and 
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established  a  fame  which  has  since  assumed,  through  the 
warm  haze  of  popular  imagination,  Titanic  and  fabulous 
proportions. 

Rodrigo,  or  Ruy  Diaz,  was  born  in  the  year  1040,  at 
Bivar,  near  Burgos.  By  birth  he  was  a  Castilian  noble. 
He  received  the  warlike  training  of  the  time,  and  early 
proved  himself  a  man  of  great  courage  and  address.  From 
1065  to  1072  he  was  nominally  Alferez,  but  virtually  com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  Sancho  II.  of  Castile.  This  king 
deprived  his  brothers  of  Leon  and  Galicia,  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  father.  In  the  wars  between  the 
brothers  Rodrigo  rendered  valuable  service  to  his  king, 
and  was  probably  his  right  hand  and  chief  adviser.  King 
Sancho  was  assassinated  in  1072.  His  brother,  Alfonso,  of 
Leon,  succeeded  him.  The  tables  were  now  turned.  No 
love  was  lost  between  Castile  and  Leon,  though  under  one 
king,  and  the  Leonese  nobles  could  ill  brook  the  pride  and 
renown  of  the  Castilian  Rodrigo,  who  had  successfully 
fought  against  them.  The  outcome  of  much  intriguing 
and  bad  blood  was  .that  Rodrigo,  the  Campeador,  or 
champion,  was  banished  from  the  king's  dominions  in  1081. 
He  departed  with  a  large  number  of  fighting  men,  and  for 
a  time  aided  the  Beni-Hud,  who  reigned  over  Saragossa, 
in  his  wars  against  Aragon  and  other  powers.  At  this 
time  the  Moors  were  constantly  at  war  against  the  Chris- 
tians and  amongst  themselves.  Torn  by  dynastic  and 
internecine  struggles,  they  dissipated  the  forces  which  they 
urgently  needed  to  maintain  their  usurpated  territories. 
Rodrigo,  or,  as  he  came  to  be  called  through  his  victories 
over  the  Moors,  my  Cid  (my  lord),  lent  himself  to  this  or 
that  power,  and  was,  in  short,  a  paid  partisan.  His  sword 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  best  paymaster,  whether  Chris- 
tian or  Moslem.  In  1088  he  was  in  the  service  of  Mostani, 
and  began  operations  against  the  fair  city  of  Valencia, 
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then  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  He  probably  had  ulterior 
views  throughout,  but  in  any  event,  when  Mostani  changed 
his  plans,  the  Cid  persevered  in  his  measures  against 
Valencia.  He  was  met  by  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance. 
The  siege  was  conducted  with  equal  ability  and  cruelty. 
Eventually,  in  1094,  the  city  capitulated  on  liberal  terms 
offered  by  the  Cid,  which  he  failed  to  keep.  Among  other 
atrocities,  he  had  the  Cadi  Ibn  Djahlaf  burnt  alive  in  the 
market-place,  although  it  had  been  agreed  his  life  was  to 
be  spared.  This  capture  of  Valencia  was  the  crowning 
triumph  of  the  Cid's  career.  Naturally,  the  Moors  tried 
to  regain  so  rich  and  important  a  stronghold.  Twice  large 
armies  of  Almoravides  were  sent  against  him,  but  he 
repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  held  the  city  until 
his  death,  in  1099.  His  body  was  enthroned  beside  the 
high  altar  of  San  Pedro  de  Cardena,  near  Burgos.  His 
two  daughters  were  honourably  married,  one  to  a  count  of 
Barcelona,  the  other  to  a  prince  of  Navarre. 

The  character  of  this  mediaeval  warrior  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words :  He  was  brave,  enterprising,  and  a  born 
leader  of  men;  cruel,  overbearing,  marauding,  and  trea- 
cherous to  the  full  measure  of  even  those  licentious  times- 
A  patriot  in  the  main,  yet  he  assisted  the  Moors  against  his 
fellow-countrymen.  A  true  son  of  his  church,  scrupulously 
devout,  embracing  all  its  bigotry  and  superstition,  yet 
fighting  with  the  Moslems  against  the  Christians.  These 
inconsistencies  are,  however,  largely  mitigated  by  a  consi- 
deration of  the  deep  divisions  between  the  Christian 
States.  At  times  the  bitter  hatred  between  them  caused 
them  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Moors  against  each  other. 

He  was  a  fond  husband  and  father,  a  staunch  comrade 
and  commander,  a  devoted  subject  to  his  king.  When  not 
impelled  by  policy  or  temporary  necessity,  he  fought  with 
terrible  effect  against  the  Moors,  whom  he  hated  with  a 
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soldier's  hatred  and  whom  he  inspired  with  terror.  One 
of  them,  John  Bassam,  of  Seville,  a  contemporary  author, 
describes  him  as  "  a  Galician  dog,  one  Roderic,  surnamed 
the  Cambitur,  the  scourge  of  the  country."  He  proceeds : 
•"  He  had  fought  many  battles  of  the  petty  Arab  kings  of 
the  peninsula,  doing  them  much  mischief.  It  was  the 
Beni  Hud  who  raised  him  out  of  obscurity,  availing  them- 
selves of  his  help  to  execute  their  wicked  projects,  and 
they  delivered  over  to  him  divers  provinces,  so  that  he 
over-ran  the  plains  like  a  conqueror,  and  planted  his 
banner  in  the  fairest  cities.  His  power  grew  very  great, 
nor  was  there  any  district  that  he  did  not  ravage.  Never- 
theless, this  man,  the  scourge  of  his  time,  was,  in  his  love 
of  glory,  strength  of  character,  and  heroic  courage,  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  Lord.  Victory  always  followed  his 
banner — God's  curse  be  on  him ! "  Other  Moorish  refer- 
ences to  him  are  :  "  May  he  be  accursed  of  Allah !  "  and 
at  his  death,  "  May  God  not  show  him  mercy !  "  The 
Moors  declare  he  died  of  grief  at  his  defeat,  but  this  is 
incorrect,  though  Valencia  again  fell  into  their  hands  in 
1100,  a  year  after  his  death. 

So  much  for  the  facts.  The  Traditional  Cid  is,  however,  a 
very  different  figure.  The  literature  which  has  sprung  up 
in  his  honour  may  be  briefly  described  as  (1)  the  "  Poema 
del  Cid,"  a  piece  of  metrical  history,  trustworthy  in  many 
respects,  but  with  lapses  into  traditions  purely  apocryphal. 
(2)  The  General  Chronicle,  being  history  and  credulous 
romancing  combined.  (3)  The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid, 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  General  Chronicle  and  the  Poema. 

(4)  The  Rhymed  Chronicle,  quite  apocryphal.     And  finally 

(5)  some  150  to  200  ballads  devoted  to  the  Cid,  and  expand- 
ing the  original  facts  almost  beyond  recognition.     In  the 
latter  especially  the  iron  was  transmuted  into  pure  gold. 
The  positive   became   superlative.      The   Cid's   boldness, 
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valour,  and  victorious  career  bulked  larger  and  larger. 
His  faults  were  forgotten ;  his  harshness  and  duplicity 
faded  from  the  popular  recollection.  The  minstrels 
enriched  the  facts  with  the  warmth  and  colour  of  their 
own  imagination.  The  most  fabulous  exaggerations  met 
with  delighted  acceptance.  Gradually  the  people  of  Spain 
endowed  him  with  their  ideal  attributes,  until  he  became 
the  type  of  the  old  Castilian  character,  and  to  this  day  he 
ranks  in  popular  favour  second  to  the  universally  beloved, 
large-hearted  hidalgo,  Don  Quixote.  Though  he  was  a 
most  submissive  subject,  tradition  has  made  him  the  hero 
of  the  people,  standing  against  the  king  in  defence  of 
their  rights.  Though  he  fought  for  the  Moors  against 
Christians,  he  is  regarded  as  God's  chosen  instrument  for 
their  extermination.  Though  devoutly  orthodox,  he  is 
made  to  beard  the  Pope.  His  actual  achievements  were 
not  inconsiderable,  but  they  pale  into  insignificance  com- 
pared with  the  terrific  feats  of  arms  attributed  to  him. 
He  sees  visions  from  heaven ;  his  men  are  invincible  ;  his 
swords  Tizon  and  Colada  are  marvellous  and  terror- 
inspiring  ;  his  horse  Bavieca  lives  many  times  the  allotted 
span ;  even  his  corpse  performs  miracles. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  deeds  of  the  favourite  hero- 
should  loom  prodigiously  in  the  popular  imagination. 
Enthusiasm  was  easy,  poetry  natural,  when  the  Moors 
were  flying,  and  the  land  was  fast  being  redeemed ;  when 
Christian  hated  misbeliever,  and  slew  him  for  the  glory  of 
God.  A  thousand  obscure  poets,  now  unknown,  glowed 
with  hot  hatred  of  their  country's  enemies.  Songs,  elegies, 
triumphant  bursts,  patriotic  aspirations,  were  the  natural 
outpourings  of  these  ardent  souls.  The  oft-told  feats  of 
chivalry  and  deeds  of  daring  lost  nothing  in  the  hands  of 
the  minstrels.  Had  three  "  turbaned  infidels  "  fallen  under 
the  avenging  sword  of  a  Christian  warrior  ? — make  it  six  I 
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Memory  is  a  poor  safeguard  against  this  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm. How  easy  for  a  young  poet  under  the  southern 
sun,  in  the  fair  garden  of  Andalusia,  now  reclaimed  from 
the  Moors,  to  lose  sight  of  bare  fact  and  to  soar  into  the 
ether  of  imagination ! 

Thus,  whilst  the  singers  are  nameless,  the  songs  have 
sent  down  the  ages  tales  of  many  a  stirring  adventure  and 
many  a  hard-fought  battle.  Above  all  towers  the  semi- 
fabulous  figure  of  "  the  perfect  one,"  "  born  in  good  hour," 
the  "Cid  Campeador."  Guillen  de  Castro,  Corneille,  Herder, 
Southey,  Lockhart,  and  many  others  have  helped  to  sound 
his  praises,  and  it  may  be  said  the  world  still  rings  with 
the  renown  of  the  mediaeval  warrior. 

Turning  now  to  the  poem  of  the  Cid  itself,  the  following 
is  a  brief  summary  of  its  contents. 

Alfonso  the  King  has  just  banished  his  most  daring 
champion,  who  prepares  to  carve  out  his  future  by  the 
sword.  He  is  joined  by  many  doughty  warriors  and  fighting 
men.  By  a  trick  he  obtains  a  "  loan  of  600  marks  from 
the  rich  Jews,  Rachel  and  Vidas,  in  exchange  for  two 
chests  filled  with  sand,  which  he  deposits  as  security." 
The  Abbot  of  the  Church  of  San  Pedro  de  Cardeiia  is 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  Dona  Ximena  and  her 
daughters.  The  former  offers  up  a  long  prayer  for  her 
husband,  very  characteristic  of  the  time,  and  after  masses 
are  said,  the  Cid  takes  a  sorrowful  farewell  of  his  family. 

On  his  way  to  Moorish  territory  the  Angel  Gabriel 
appears  to  him  in  a  dream,  saying :  "  Mount,  Cid,  good 
Campeador,  for  never  rode  man  in  so  good  a  cause.  So 
long  as  thou  livest  thou  shalt  prosper."  He  captures 
Castejon  by  strategy,  and  takes  great  spoil  from  the  Moors. 
Alcocer  is  next  treated  in  the  same  manner.  But  here  the 
Cid  and  his  friends  are  penned  in  by  their  enemies,  who, 
growing  alarmed  at  the  sudden  invasion  of  so  formidable 
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a  foe,  rise  against  him  in  great  numbers.     The  issue  is 
related  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour. 

The  exile  sends  handsome  presents  to  the  King,  and 
continues  to  harry  the  territories  he  passes  through.  The 
Count  of  Barcelona  opposes  him  with  an  army  of  Christians 
and  Moors,  but  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cid, 
who,  however,  gives  him  his  freedom,  and  contents  himself 
with  spoliation.  He  advances  upon  Valencia,  fighting  and 
plundering  all  the  way.  Many  recruits  swell  his  following, 
attracted  by  avarice  and  the  chance  of  striking  a  blow  for 
the  good  Santiago,  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  reduces 
the  country  round  Valencia,  spending  three  years  in  win- 
ning the  neighbouring  strongholds.  The  city  is  almost 
reduced  to  famine.  "  In  each  of  those  years  my  Cid  took 
from  them  their  bread.  Nor  could  father  counsel  son,  nor 
son  father,  nor  friend  give  comfort  to  friend.  Sirs,  it  is  an 
ill  tale,  to  tell  of  scarcity  of  bread,  of  women  and  children 
dying  of  hunger.  Those  who  saw  their  misery  could  not 
help  them."  After  a  long  siege  he  enters  the  city  in 
triumph.  His  power  is  now  vastly  increased  as  lord,  of 
Valencia.  He  routs  armies  sent  to  try  and  recapture, 
the  city  ;  founds  a  bishopric  where  the  Moslem  had 
worshipped  ;  sends  more  presents  to  the  King,  whose  pre- 
judice and  resentment  he  overcomes.  The  description  of 
his  first  interview  with  the  King  throws  a  curious  light 
upon  the  times.  The  Cid  crawls  on  all  fours,  takes  the 
grass  of  the  field  between  his  teeth,  shedding  tears  of  joy 
from  his  eyes.  Thus  does  he  know  how  to  do  homage  to 
his  Lord.  His  wife  and  daughters  rejoin  him.  Presently, 
as  his  wealth  and  fame  still  increase,  the  Infantes  of 
Carrion  seek  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  the  King, 
now  thoroughly  reconciled,  sanctions  the  betrothal. 

After  a  pause  the  narrative  is  resumed.     The  marriages 
have  been  celebrated,  and  the  Cid's  sons-in-law  dwell  with 
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him  for  a  time  in  Valencia.  It  soon  transpires  that  they 
are  cowards.  On  one  occasion  the  Cid  is  sleeping  on  a 
<jouch,  when  a  lion  breaks  loose  from  its  cage  and  enters 
the  hall.  The  Cid's  attendants  gather  round  the  couch, 
but  his  sons-in-law  are  terrified,  Fernando  creeping  under- 
neath the  couch,  and  Diego  throwing  himself  across  a 
winepress  beam  and  besmearing  his  robes.  The  Cid 
awakes,  sees  his  men  pressed  close  about  him,  takes  the 
lion  by  the  mane,  and  forces  him  back  into  his  cage. 
Laughter  goes  round  the  court  at  the  sorry  figure  cut  by 
the  Infantes,  who  harbour  black,  revengeful  thoughts. 
Again  they  show  their  cowardice  when  King  Bucar  crosses 
from  Morocco  and  besieges  Valencia  with  fifty  thousand 
pitched  tents.  The  Infantes  fear  the  battle,  and  complain 
they  will  never  see  Carrion  again.  The  Cid,  hearing  of 
this,  says  to  them,  smiling  kindly :  "  God  be  with  you,  sons- 
in-law.  In  your  arms  take  my  daughters,  white  as  the 
sun.  Battle  is  my  desire.  Carrion  is  yours.  Follow  your 
will  in  all  things  in  Valencia.  I  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  Moors  and  with  God's  grace,  I  shall  overthrow  them/' 
All  this  is  taken  ill  by  the  young  men. 

The  Infantes  quit  Valencia  with  their  wives,  after 
receiving  valuable  gifts  from  the  Cid.  They  plan  the 
assassination  of  Abengalvon,  a  friend  of  the  Cid,  even  as  he 
entertains  them,  but  are  discovered  and  summarily  dis- 
missed. In  a  wild  lonely  forest,  the  home  of  wild  beasts, 
they  strip  their  wives,  beat  them  with  the  saddle-girths 
and  spurs,  and  abandon  them  in  a  dying  condition.  Oh  ! 
for  the  Cid  Campeador  to  come  upon  them  in  that  hour ! 
By  good  fortune  he  had  mistrusted  his  base  sons-in-law, 
and  had  sent  a  nephew  to  watch  them.  He  succours  the 
ladies,  and  brings  them  back  to  their  father,  who  sends 
messengers  to  the  King,  claiming  justice.  King  Alfonso 
summons  his  court  at  Toledo,  and  bids  all  be  present  under 
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heavy  penalties.  Great  preparations  are  made  for  this 
trial.  The  dress  of  the  Cid  is  described  with  gravity  and 
minuteness.  He  first  claims  and  is  awarded  the  swords  of 
Colada  and  Tizon,  which  dazzle  the  court  when  drawn 
from  their  scabbards.  Next  the  Infantes  are  required  to 
disgorge  the  treasures  with  which  the  Cid  had  loaded 
them.  There  are  some  stirring  scenes. 

Suddenly  two  cavaliers  enter  the  court — the  Infantes  of 
Navarre  and  Aragon.  They  ask  for  the  hands  of  the  Cid's. 
daughters.  The  King  favours  their  suit,  and  the  Cid  com- 
plies, to  the  general  satisfaction.  After  delays,  caused  by 
the  fears  of  the  Infantes  of  Carrion,  the  combat  takes 
place  before  the  King,  and  results  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Cid's  champions. 

Valencia  the  Great  was  glad,  rejoiced  at  heart  to  see 
The  honoured  champions  of  her  lord  return  in  victory  ; 
And  Ruy  Diaz  grasped  his  beard,  "  Thanks  be  to  God  !  "  said  he, 
"  Of  part  or  lot  in  Carrion  now  are  my  daughters  free  ; 
Now  may  I  give  them  without  shame  whoe'er  the  suitor  be." 
And  favoured  by  the  king  himself,  Alfonso  of  Leon, 
Prosperous  was  the  wooing  of  Navarre  and  Aragon. 
The  bridals  of  Elvira  and  of  Sol  in  splendour  passed  ; 
Stately  the  former  nuptials  were,  but  statelier  far  the  last. 
And  he  that  in  a  good  hour  was  born,  behold  how  he  hath  sped  ! 
His  daughters  now  to  higher  rank  and  greater  honour  wed  : 
Sought  by  Navarre  and  Aragon  for  queens  his  daughters  twain, 
And  monarchs  of  his  blood  to-day  upon  the  throne  of  Spain. 
And  so  his  honour  in  the  land  grows  greater  day  by  day. 
Upon  the  feast  of  Pentecost  from  life  he  passed  away. 
For  him  and  all  of  us  the  grace  of  Christ  let  us  implore, 
And  here  ye  have  the  story  of  my  Cid  Campeador. 

Without  entering  into  the  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  the  poem,  there  is  now  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  year  1200  must  be  very  near  the  mark. 
Evidence  internal,  external,  and  historical  has  narrowed 
the  field  of  speculation,  until  it  has  become  certain 
that  this  fine  old  poem  was  written  down  between  1150 
and  1250,  the  critics  leaning  towards  the  earlier  date. 
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The  author  is  unknown.  His  sympathies  are  Castilian. 
He  must  have  lived  close  to  the  time  and  events  of  which 
he  sang,  before  they  had  become  shadowed  and  dimmed 
by  all-changing  time.  In  matters  of  fact,  in  historic 
events,  in  topographical  and  geographical  references,  he  is 
markedly  accurate,  except  when  biassed  by  Castilian 
jealousy  of  Leon.  Probably  to  this  bias  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  whole  narrative  of  the  treachery  and  baseness  of  the 
Infantes  of  Carrion  and  other  Leonese  nobles,  for  this  part 
of  the  poem  is  apparently  a  pure  fabrication.  Feeling 
ran  so  high  between  the  two  States,  it  was  not  unnatural 
the  chronicler  of  Castile's  great  hero  should  present  him  in 
high  relief  against  the  meanness,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the 
great  men  of  Leon,  especially  as  they  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  banishment,  by  their  jealous  intrigues. 

The  language  of  the  poem  is  rude  and  uncouth.  It 
shows  strikingly  the  transition  from  debased  Latin  to 
young  vigorous  Castilian.  Thus  it  is  an  interesting  work 
philologically.  It  is  the  first  literary  monument  of  the 
new  idiom.  Latin,  here  as  elsewhere,  long  survived  the 
political  rule  of  the  Romans ;  but  other  times  and  other 
peoples  now  needed  a  development  of  the  old  language. 
The  land  which  had  contributed  its  portion  to  Roman 
literature,  and  which  had  nourished  and  helped  to  inspire 
yet  another  literature — the  Arabic — now  began  to  feel  its 
own  strength,  and  to  find  its  own  tongue.  The  poema 
stands  like  a  strong  tower  in  a  border-land  where  conflicts 
have  raged,  and  many  generations  of  men  have  laboured 
through  their  feverish  span  of  life ;  still  the  old  tower 
stands,  little  the  worse  for  wear,  and  defying  the  silent 
inroads  of  time. 

The  manuscript,  for  there  is  only  one  in  existence,  is  in 
a  slightly  mutilated  condition.  The  beginning  is  missing, 
and  also  about  fifty  lines  in  the  middle ;  but  the  import  of 
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the  missing  lines  may  easily  be  conjectured.  As  it  stands, 
the  poem  consists  of  3,735  lines,  divided  into  two  parts  for 
convenience  in  chanting  or  reciting  by  the  minstrels. 
That  this  was  the  custom  is  clearly  indicated  by  a  tag  at 
the  end  of  the  manuscript — "  Give  us  wine  if  you  have  no 
money,"  etc. 

The  versification  is  barbarous  and  irregular,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  earliest  literary  work  in  the  language. 
The  lines  vary  from  ten  to  twenty,  or  more,  syllables,  but 
this  is  doubtless  due  in  a  measure  to  the  transcriber. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  syllables  are  the  rule,  iambic,  with  a 
csesural  pause  on  the  eighth.  Some  of  the  lines  are 
rhymed,  but  this  almost  appears  the  result  of  accident,  in 
a  language  eminently  rich  in  rhymes.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
rhymes  are  systematic,  the  impetuous  poet  never  long 
remains  bound  by  these  jingling  fetters,  but  presses  on 
under  the  lighter  restraint  of  assonants.  Assonance  is  a 
system  of  vowel-rhyming,  midway  between  our  ordinary 
rhyme  and  blank  verse.  The  consonants  may  vary  in- 
definitely, but  certain  vowels  must  recur  in  the  final  accents 
of  the  lines;  they  may  recur  every  other  line,  or  even 
less  frequently,  provided  they  leave  their  impress  and 
character  upon  the  general  flow  of  the  verses.  Castilian 
abounds  in  harmonious  vocables,  and  the  old  poet  revelled 
uncurbed  in  this  extremely  simple  system  of  "echoing 
vowels." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  budding  of  Castilian 
literature  was  quite  distinct  in  character  and  style  from 
the  other  literary  developments  of  the  time.  Another 
century  had  to  elapse  ere  Dante  Alighieri  would  present  to 
the  world,  for  all  time,  his  monumental  work,  embodying 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  medisevalism  ;  yet  another  century 
ere  the  time  of  Petrarch  and  Chaucer.  Even  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied  existed  only  in  fugitive  songs  and  sagas,  sung 
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and  recited  like  the  folk-songs  of  all  primitive  peoples,  but 
lacking  the  literary  coherence  into  which  they  were  to  be 
fused. 

But  literature  was  not  dead.  The  Moors  boasted  a 
long  series  of  brilliant  writers.  France  had  produced 
the  Chanson  de  Roland,  and  many  other  chansons  de 
gestes.  Proven9al  literature,  even  then,  had  run  a  part 
of  its  brief  career,  brilliant  and  short-lived  as  the  poppy. 
There  is  very  little  Arabic  influence  in  the  poenia ;  indeed 
it  is  anti-Moorish  in  tone  and  style;  very  little  also  of 
Proven9al.  The  "  gaya  sciencia  "  was  light  and  artificial ; 
the  poema  is  grave,  earnest,  natural.  Beyond  the  Pyrenees 
an  inexhaustible  theme  was  love ;  here,  among  the  stern 
aspirants  for  a  free  country,  we  hear  in  the  rude  verses 
their  war-cries  and  the  clang  of  arms.  There  is  no  finnick- 
ing  artifice,  no  elaboration  of  mere  form.  It  is  simple, 
unsophisticated,  and,  at  times,  heroic.  The  national 
struggle  was  still  raging,  and  the  spirit  of  the  poem  is 
truly  national. 

Neither  from  the  Moors  then,  nor  from  the  Provengals, 
did  the  Castilian  borrow  his  style.  He  employs  no  Eastern 
imagery  or  far-fetched  embellishments.  There  is  no  run- 
ning loose  of  unbridled  imagination.  From  the  first 
moment  we  are  on  the  scene,  participators  in  actual  events. 
The  poet  goes  straight  to  the  point,  like  an  earnest 
soldier  who  loves  the  Cid  and  hates  the  Moors. 

To  call  so  rude  a  production  an  epic  would  be  an  abuse 
of  language,  but  it  is  more  than  a  mere  chanson  de  geste. 
It  presents  before  our  minds  the  men  of  a  rough,  turbu- 
lent, merciless  epoch.  We  hear  "the  first  notes  of  their 
wild,  national  poetry,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  their 
victories."  We  get  an  insight  into  the  lawless  methods 
by  which  a  new  nationality  was  carved  out  and  its  enemies 
were  exterminated. 
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One  merit  of  the  poem  is  very  conspicuous :  It  succeeds 
in  creating  a  living  picture  of  a  remote  time  and  civilisa- 
tion. The  movement  is  rapid.  When  the  poet's  blood  is 
up,  his  verses  glow  and  glitter  like  the  southern  sun  on 
flashing  steel.  It  needs  little  aid  of  the  imagination  to 
hear  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  heavy  beat  of  horses'  hoofs, 
in  one  of  those  wild  impetuous  rushes,  daringly  planned 
by  the  victorious  Cid. 

Again,  it  admits  us  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  time.  It  reproduces,  as  Ticknor 
has  well  observed,  "  domestic  and  personal  details,  bearing 
the  impress  of  a  free  and  fearless  spirit,  which  harmonises 
alike  with  the  poet's  language,  subject,  and  age,  and  so 
gives  to  the  story  a  stir  and  interest  which,  though  we  are 
separated  from  it  by  so  many  centuries,  bring  some  of 
the  scenes  before  us  like  those  of  a  drama." 

Not  by  artistic  skill,  but  by  force  of  conviction,  the  poet 
calls  up  the  decadent  Moor,  with  his  bejewelled  armour 
and  his  luxurious,  ornamental  trappings ;  or  the  astute 
and  fearless  Cid,  "the  honour  of  Spain,"  "the  scourge  of 
the  Moors,"  with  his  long  beard  bound  by  a  cord,  his 
"sweet  trenchant  swords,"  Tizon  and  Colada,  and  his 
incomparable  steed,  Bavieca  ;  or  the  scheming,  vengeful 
Leonese  nobles;  or  the  Castilian  warriors,  smiting  their 
country's  foes,  their  bared  arms  dripping  with  blood 
from  the  elbow  ;  or  the  Cid's  chosen  champions  main- 
taining by  force  of  arms  in  the  King's  presence  their  lord's 
untarnished  honour. 

The  chief  personages  in  this  vivid  scrap  of  metrical 
history  have  each  a  strongly-marked  personality.  Grouped 
round  the  Cid  are,  to  quote  Ormesby,  whose  vigorous 
translations  I  have  used  in  this  essay :  "  Alvar  Fanez,  his 
'  right  arm ' — diestro  brazo — as  he  calls  him,  the  very  type 
of  the  practical  soldier  of  fortune  whose  whole  soul  is  in 
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the  trade.  Pero  Bermuez,  '  Dumb  Peter ' — Pero  Mudo— 
slow  in  speech,  hot  in  blood ;  he  is  delightful  from  the 
first  time  we  make  his  acquaintance,  when  the  Cid  gives 
him  his  standard  at  Alcocer.  Most  men  would  have  said 
something  about  being  faithful  to  the  trust,  but  Pero  was 
not  the  one  to  waste  time  in  unnecessary  talk  with  the 
battle  toward  and  the  enemy  at  the  gate.  He  '  kissed  the 
champion's  hand  and  took  the  standard.'  Characteristic, 
too,  is  his  silence  on  the  poltroonery  of  Ferrando  Gonzalez, 
until  the  moment  comes  for  breaking  it  with  effect  in  his 
one  speech,  the  best  in  the  debate  at  the  cortes  of  Toledo. 
Stout  Bishop  Jerome,  who  comes  from  the  East,  that  he 
may  do  honour  to  his  order  and  his  hand  by  "  slaying  a 
Moor  or  two." 

To  come  to  an  end :  The  Poema  del  Cid  holds  a 
singularly  interesting  place  in  the  history  of  literature. 
Prompted  by  national  aspirations,  and  issuing  from  the 
fierce  conflict  of  religious  and  temporal  powers,  it  ignored 
outside  influences  and  struck  a  purely  patriotic  note.  It 
shows  us  the  early  development  of  proud,  haughty,  martial 
Spain — Armada  Spain.  It  gave  an  impulse  to  Castilian 
poetry,  and  is  instinct  with  that  spirit  of  romance  and 
chivalry  with  which  Spanish  literature  is  so  deeply  imbued. 
Further,  it  is  a  contemporary  presentment  of  the  truly 
chivalrous  times  of  Spain — spirited,  stirring,  energetic.  It 
deals  with  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  Passion  sways  them. 
Their  lives  begin  and  end  in  warfare.  There  is  little  or  no 
intellectual  life.  Force  rules.  A  superstitious  religion  and 
a  strong  love  of  country  are  their  nobler  springs  of  public 
action.  For  the  rest  their  lives  out  of  home  are  bloody  and 
tempestuous.  This  literal,  uncompromising,  and  unmistak- 
able directness  offers  a  strange  contrast  to  the  mysticism 
and  refinements  of  succeeding  phases  of  literature.  Herein 
lies  muck  of  its  charm..  We  come  tcr  love  the  old  poet's 
18 
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wholesome  honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose.  It  is  truth 
to  nature  which  has  kept  his  work  alive.  All  things  con- 
sidered, Ticknor's  judgment  may  be  endorsed  when  he 
says :  "It  seems  certain  that  during  the  thousand  years 
which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  decay  of  Greek  and 
Latin  culture,  down  to  the  appearance  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,  no  poetry  was  produced  so  original  in  its  tone, 
or  so  full  of  national  feeling,  graphic  power,  and  energy." 
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SAILING    MISTS. 

BY   C.   E.   TYBEK. 

"N  the  golden  light  of  early  day 
Valley  and  mountain  shone ; 
Alas  for  the  change  !  for  grim  and  grey 
The  mists  come  sailing  on. 

They  come  from  that  chasm  dark  and  deep 
Where  the  tumbling  waters  hiss ; 

And  the  Bridge  of  the  Fiend  with  a  daring  leap 
Crosses  the  black  abyss. 

They  sweep  o'er  the  solemn  hills  that  bound 

This  peaceful  pastoral  dale ; 
O'er  mountain  village  and  meadow  ground 

Their  ghostly  pinions  sail. 

So  when  perchance  God's  blessed  ray 
Awhile  o'er  our  life  hath  shone, 

We  stand  aghast :  for  grim  and  grey 
The  mists  come  rolling  on. 

The  mists  of  error,  the  mists  of  pain, 
The  mists  of  sorrow  and  strife  : 

Radiance  and  colour  pass  again 
From  the  landscape  of  our  life. 

Yet,  as  the  sun  still  rides  the  sky, 
High  o'er  the  mist-wreath'd  hill ; 

So  aloft  o'er  our  darken'd  lives  may  lie 
God's  golden  sunshine  still. 

Andermatt,  Switzerland,  Jvly  17,  1891. 
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THE  JOUENAL  AND  LETTERS  OF 
COLUMBUS. 

BY     E.     E.     MINTON. 

WE  are  fully  aware  that  no  effectual  study  of  an  his- 
torical subject  can  be  made  without  reference  to 
original  authorities.  But  in  the  absence  of  original 
documents,  reliable  translations  may  be  considered  to  be 
within  the  range  of  a  criticism  which  aims  rather  at 
grouping  and  combining  points  of  evidence  than  at  pro- 
nouncing judgment.  Now,  what  is  the  bibliography  of 
Columbus,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  viz.,  works  in  the 
English  language. 

First  and  foremost,  we  have  the  delightful  work  of 
Washington  Irving,  published  in  1827.  No  life  of  Columbus 
had  previously  appeared  in  Spanish  or  English  until  this, 
with  any  pretentions  to  fulness  and  completeness ;  and  no 
English  historian  had  such  opportunities  as  were  afforded 
Irving  during  his  residence  in  Spain.  It  is  as  remarkable 
for  the  thoroughness  of  research  displayed,  as  for  its 
graceful  style,  and  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  be — as  it 
has  been  in  the  past — the  most  popular  and  widely  read 
biography  of  the  discoverer  for  English-speaking  peoples. 

From  it  all  small  works  published  since  of  an  educational 
or  religious  aim  appear  to  have  been  drawn.  Next, 
we  would  place  the  modest  and  unpretentious  little  book 
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on  Columbus,  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  published  in  1869. 
But  as  his  object  was  mainly  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
devastating  methods  of  Spanish  colonial  government, 
which  ultimately  brought  about  the  extirpation  of  the 
native  races,  the  introduction  of  the  negro  race,  and  the 
growth  of  slavery,  it  is  not  to  his  book  that  we  should 
turn  for  an  extended  biography  of  Columbus. 

Of  late  years  important  researches  have  been  made 
by  competent  individuals  with  substantial  results,  chief 
amongst  which  are  the  labours  of  the  Franco-American 
author  and  critic,  Mr.  Henry  Harrisse.  His  "  Christophe 
Colomb  "  in  two  bulky  volumes  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1884.  It  is  said  to  evince  immense  research,  and  a  critical 
faculty  of  a  high  order.  It  has  not  yet  been  translated 
into  English,  but  is  continually  quoted  by  our  recent 
writers  on  all  points  of  dispute. 

With  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  numerous  biographies  and  histories  appeared, 
all  of  more  or  less  interest,  in  which  the  latest  information, 
derived  from  previously  inedited  documents,  is  brought 
up  to  date.  Of  these  recent  works,  Markham's 
"  Columbus,"  of  the  "  World's  Great  Explorers  "  Series,  is 
an  excellent  summary.  Elton's  "  Career  of  Columbus  " 
gives  much  information  in  a  popular  form  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  commercial  geography  at  the  time,  together 
with  other  interesting  matter,  though  without  adding  any- 
thing new  to  the  story  of  the  discoverer's  life. 

By  far  the  most  important  book  in  the  English  language, 
since  that  of  Washington  Irving,  is  the  "Christopher 
Columbus,  and  how  he  received  and  imparted  the 
Spirit  of  Discovery,"  by  Justin  Winsor,  an  American  histo- 
rian of  some  fame.  A  great  amount  of  information  is  given, 
and  it  is  copiously  illustrated  by  portraits  and  antique 
maps.  The  style  of  writing  is  not  always  of  the  best,  to  an 
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English  taste,  but  that  is  doubtless  characteristic  of  other 
modern  American  authors.  Quite  American  of  the  latest 
fashion,  also,  is  the  tone  of  almost  insolent  contempt  for 
the  ideals  of  the  old  world  which  pervades  the  book.  But 
no  student  of  Columbiana  can  afford  to  neglect  the  work, 
notwithstanding  these  defects ;  its  importance  is  undeni- 
able, and  it  is  also  the  chief  example  of  the  new  school, 
which  calls  itself  fearless  and  discriminating,  and  prides 
itself  upon  probing  the  claims  of  long  established 
reputations.  This  latest  effort  of  American  historical 
literature,  whilst  it  contains  much  valuable  information, 
and  attests  a  complete  command  of  the  bibliography  of 
the  subject,  betrays  a  very  imperfect  appreciation  through- 
out of  the  singular  and  complex  character  which  it  attempts 
to  portray.  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Winsor,  Christopher 
Columbus  was  a  crazy  fanatic,  half-knave,  half-fool  in  his 
mystical  intervals,  and  a  cheat,  a  liar,  and  a  tyrant  outside 
of  them.  For  the  lofty  purposes,  the  noble  and  profound 
emotions  revealed  in  the  "  Journal  "  and  "  Letters  "  he  has 
nothing  but  contempt.  Truly,  if  a  choice  between  these 
extremes  were  forced  upon  us,  we  would  prefer  to  err  with 
Washington  Irving  rather  than  sit  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful  with  Mr.  Justin  Winsor.  And  in  writing  the 
names  of  these  two  Transatlantic  historians  in  the  same 
sentence,  we  may  with  justice  contrast  the  spirit  of 
genuine  and  admiring  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
Columbus  by  the  accomplished  Irving,  with  the  sinister 
suggestions  and  unreasonable  accusations  of  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor. 

Another  American  author,  Mr.  Aaron  Goodrich,  in  his 
"  Life  of  the  so-called  Christopher  Columbus/'  is  said  to 
out-Herod  the  Herod  of  Mr.  Winsor,  in  his  unstinted 
denunciations  of  the  character  and  aims  of  the  old 
discoverer.  But  we  speak  of  this  book  only  from  hearsay. 
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Of  the  books,  papers,  and  magazine  articles  to  which  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  gave  birth,  the  most  noticeable  feature  was  the 
disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  their  authors  to  treat 
the  character  of  the  great  discoverer  as  in  a  large  measure 
problematical.  A  few  writers  still  retain  the  tradition  of 
Washington  Irving,  Prescott,  and  Lamartine,  and  refuse 
to  admit  any  flaw  in  a  career  stamped,  in  their  eyes,  with 
every  mark  of  superhuman  heroism  and  sanctity.  Chief 
of  these  was  the  diffuse  and  scrawling  composition  of  Senor 
Castelar,  which  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine,  a  mere 
rhetorical  re-presentation  of  the  old  time-honoured  effigy. 

We  have  thus  two  entirely  opposite  schools  of  criticism. 
We  find  on  the  one  hand  Prescott  contending  that  "  what- 
ever the  defect  of  Columbus's  mental  constitution,  the 
finger  of  the  historian  will  find  it  difficult  to  point  to  a 
single  blemish  in  his  moral  character."  Further,  "  whether 
we  contemplate  his  character  in  its  public  or  private  rela- 
tions, in  all  its  features  it  wears  the  same  noble  aspects. 
It  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  his  plans, 
and  with  results  more  stupendous  than  those  which  heaven. 
has  permitted  any  other  mortal  to  achieve." 

Irving  says  that  the  ambition  of  Columbus  "was  truly 
noble  and  lofty ;  instinct  with  high  thought  and  prone  to 
generous  deed."  That  "his  conduct  was  characterised  by 
the  grandeur  of  his  views,  and  the  magnanimity  of  his 
spirit."  That  "he  was  devoutly  pious,  religion  mingled 
with  the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
shone  forth  in  his  most  private  and  unstudied  writings." 
That  "  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  imagination  threw 
a  magnificence  over  his  whole  course  of  thought."  And 
that  "  the  manner  in  which  his  ardent,  imaginative,  and 
mercurial  nature  was  controlled  by  a  powerful  judgment, 
and  directed  by  an  acute  sagacity,  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary feature  of  his  character." 
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Mr.  Winsor  speaks  of  the  "palliating  hero-worship  of 
Irving,  with  his  constant  effort  to  save  a  world  exemplar 
for  the  world's  admiration." 

Humboldt  speaks  of  Columbus  in  language  of  eulogy 
not  less  high  than  Irving  or  Prescott.  He  tells  us  of  his 
own  sense  of  the  "  impressiveness "  of  Columbus.  Mr. 
Winsor  drily  observes,  "  That  impressiveness  stands  con- 
fessed ;  but  it  is  like  a  gyrating  storm  that  knows  no  law 
but  the  vagrancy  of  destruction." 

Since  Prescott,  Irving,  and  Lamartine  wrote  so  idealis- 
ingly  of  our  subject,  a  group  of  Frenchmen,  under  the 
leadership  of  Roselly  de  Lorgues,  has  arisen  who,  we 
understand,  far  exceed  the  older  historians  in  unreasoning 
and  ecstatic  admiration,  "  who  seek  to  ascribe  to  Columbus 
all  the  virtues  of  a  saint."  They  say :  "  Columbus  had  no 
defect  of  character  and  no  worldly  quality."  From  them 
comes  the  plea  for  his  canonisation  by  the  Roman  Church. 

Midway  between  these  extremes  is  the  historic  method 
of  the  present  day,  which  would  treat  him  as  "  the  most 
striking  and  rounded  embodiment  of  his  age."  He  was 
at  once  a  pirate  and  an  evangelist,  a  slaver  and  a  poet, 
a  philosopher  and  a  blood-stained  mercenary — that  is  to 
say,  a  man  of  his  time,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  his 
fellows.  That  he  shared  the  crimes  of  the  age,  and  ab- 
sorbed its  enthusiasms.  He  reached  the  threshold  of  old 
age  a  relative  failure.  Roving  adventure  and  robbery  on 
the  high  seas  had  not  lifted  him  above  poverty;  the 
intellectual  unrest,  the  wild  shapeless  longings  which 
stirred  his  generation  had  seemingly  not  done  more  than 
unsettle  his  self-control,  and  attract  some  passing  attention 
to  his  antic  behaviour.  A  certain  trick  of  earnestness,  no 
doubt  a  weight  of  personal  force,  a  train  of  lucky  accidents 
secured  for  him,  at  last,  the  chance  to  do  a  thing  he  had 
in  mind.  He  started  out  and  did  quite  a  different 
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thing,  and  died  not  knowing  what  it  was  he  had  done. 
Truly  the  new  historical  methods  have  upset  and 
smash'd  the  old  image  of  the  discoverer.  No  wonder 
many  of  us  confess  that  we  are  hopelessly  at  sea  as 
to  what  sort  of  man  Christopher  Columbus  was.  But 
the  reader  in  these  latter  days  who  finds  the  idol  of 
his  boyish  admiration  shattered,  has  now  the  opportu- 
nity of  studying  in  an  excellent  translation  the  actual 
writings  of  Columbus,  and  may  for  himself  arrive  at  his 
own  conclusions  which,  if  not  those  of  the  latest  scholar- 
ship, may  have  the  merit,  at  least,  of  being  his  own.  To 
these  for  a  few  moments  we  now  turn. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  good  things  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  the  Hakluyt  Society  that 
their  Council  decided  to  publish  a  translation  of  the 
"  Journal  of  the  First  Voyage  of  Columbus "  on  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  that  momentous  expe- 
dition. The  Society  had  already  issued  (in  1847  and 
a  second  edition  in  1870)  the  "  Select  Letters  of  Columbus," 
which  brought  within  reach  of  its  members  all  the  letters 
written  by  the  great  discoverer  himself  on  the  events  of 
his  four  vo3^ages  to  the  West.  The  English  version  is 
accompanied  by  the  Spanish  text,  and  is  unquestionably 
a  faithful  and  reliable  piece  of  work.  As  the  Letters  and 
the  Journal  are  the  whole  of  the  contributions  of  the 
Admiral  himself  to  the  history  of  his  great  achievements 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  there  remained  for  the 
Council  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  to  furnish  a  translation  of 
the  "Journal  of  the  First  Voyage."  Unfortunately  this 
has  reached  us  in  a  mutilated  form ;  yet  even  ha  a  muti- 
lated form  it  is  a  document  of  immense  value  and  of  the 
most  fascinating  interest. 

On  the  day  Columbus  left  Palos  he  commenced  to  make 
entries  in  his  journal,  noting  diligently  every  incident 
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until  his  return.    It  was  forwarded  to  the  Sovereigns 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but  it  is  now  lost.     Las  Casas,  the 
first  historian  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  Indies,  had 
access  to  it  when  he  wrote,  and  gives  a  very  full  abstract. 
In  the  "  Life  of  Columbus,"  written  by  his  son,  Fernando, 
it  is  abundantly  quoted.    In  one  place,  where  the  Admiral 
describes  his  proceedings  in  the  storm,  when  he  threw  a 
brief  account  of  the  voyage  overboard  in  a  barrel,  the  ver- 
sion of  this  incident  is  much  more  full  than  that  of  the 
priestly  historian,  and  is,  no  doubt,  copied  word  for  word. 
The  history  of  Las  Casas,  a  work  of  the  highest  authority, 
remained  in  manuscript  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and 
was  consulted  by  Washington  Irving  during  his  residence 
in  Spain  whilst  collecting  the  materials  for  his  "  Life  of 
Columbus,"  but  was  not  printed  until  1875.     There  were 
two   other  MS.   copies   of  a    very  full   abstract  of    the 
Journal  of  Columbus,  one  of  them  in  the  handwriting  of 
Las  Casas,  in  the  archives  of  the  Duke  of  Infantado.     From 
these  three  sources  a  text  was  collated  by  the  historians, 
Munoz  and  Navarrete,  in  1791.     The  present  translation, 
issued  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  is  made  from  a  text  by 
Navarrete.     From  the  minute  circumstances  recorded  in 
this  abridgement  of  the  Journal,  we  may  feel  a  consider- 
able degree  of  confidence  that  nothing  of  importance  has 
been  lost  to  us.     In  passages  of  exceptional  interest  the 
words  occur :    "  The  Admiral  says,"  etc. ;  "  these  are  the 
the  Admiral's  own  words,"  repeatedly  through  the  Journal. 
This  Journal  is,  like  the  Letters,  a  mirror  of  the  man 
himself.     We  behold  therein  his  failings  and  his  virtues, 
his  lofty  aims,  his  unswerving  loyalty,  his  religious  feeling, 
his  affectionate  and  grateful  disposition.    We  are  impressed 
with  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  his  fertility  of  resource, 
his  magnanimity  in  overlooking  the  mutinous  behaviour 
of  his  followers,  scoundrels  as  many  of  them  were,  whom 
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a  Magelhan  would  have  hung.  But  that  which  must  strike 
the  reader  most  is  the  enthusiastic  language  in  which  he 
strives  to  convey  a  description  of  the  beauties  of  the 
island  paradise  through  which  he  moves.  Of  these  pas- 
sages Mr.  Winsor  says  "  they  were  the  commonplace  exag- 
gerations, which  in  our  day  are  confined  to  the  circulars  of 
speculating  land  companies,"  it  being  a  chief  part  of  his 
purpose  to  make  the  Indies  "  a  paying  investment." 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Columbus  herein  shows  an 
eye  for  scenery  and  natural  loveliness  in  which  he  stands 
alone  among  the  discoverers  of  that  age.  If  in  his  faith 
so  sincere,  yet  so  superstitious,  he  shows  himself  a  true  son 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  this  he  approaches  the  modern 
time.  Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  "At  Last,"  realising  a 
long-cherished  desire  to  sail  over  the  West  Indian  seas  in 
the  track  of  the  early  voyagers,  says  that  no  man  has  done 
justice  to  the  beauty  of  these  lands  and  seas  but  Columbus. 
We  may  think  the  praise  is  equally  shared  between 
Columbus,  Humboldt,  and  himself. 

In  every  page  Columbus  excites  our  sympathy  and 
interest — sympathy  for  his  trials,  his  losses,  his  per- 
plexities, interest  in  his  intelligent  description  of  this 
New  World  which  he  has  revealed.  With  him  we 
glide  over  a  tranquil  sea  from  one  enchanting  coast  to 
another.  The  freshness,  the  newness  of  it  all,  is  reflected 
in  this  Journal.  The  idealism,  the  poetic  quality  of  the 
man's  mind,  is  apparent,  over  and  above  the  conscientious 
care  with  which  he  notes  the  various  circumstances  of  each 
day.  Nothing  escapes  him;  he  compares  the  trees,  the 
plants,  the  aspect  of  the  country  with  analogous  features 
and  products  of  other  parts  of  the  world;  he  notes  the 
depth  of  rivers,  seas,  anchorages,  the  bearings  of  good 
harbours ;  his  rapid  thoughts  follow  so  fast,  his  imagina- 
tion is  so  vivid,  that  his  Journal  contains  repetitions — 
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repetitions  which  are  not  tedious,  but  give  life  and  colour 
to  the  narrative.  He  frequently  regrets  his  ignorance  of 
botany,  as  he  is  thereby  hindered  from  describing  more 
exactly  the  new  species  of  plants  that  meet  his  eyes. 
Amid  all  his  anxieties  and  distractions,  he  has  the  con- 
tinual strain  of  navigating  the  vessel,  feeling  his  way 
league  by  league  amongst  unknown  rocks  and  shoals. 

The  volume  published  by  the  society  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Select  Letters  of  Columbus,"  contains  five  letters  from 
his  hand  describing  respectively  his  first,  third,  and  fourth 
voyages.  The  first  letter,  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  of  Queen 
Isabella,  is  but  a  brief  compendium  of  the  voyage,  told  in 
detail  in  the  Journal.  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  letter 
when  we  observe  that  the  date,  "  1 5th  February,  1493,  off 
the  Canary  Islands,"  marks  the  break  in  the  storm  which  had 
assailed  them  for  fourteen  days,  and  in  which  they  were  in 
such  imminent  danger  of  foundering.  Again  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  gale  and  driven  into  Lisbon,  with  sails 
torn  to  ribbons  in  a  squall,  as  told  in  the  postscript,  dated 
14th  March  following. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  letters  are  of  later  date,  near  the 
end  of  the  year  1500  and  July  1503,  respectively,  and 
mark  the  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  Columbus,  the 
gathering  of  the  dark  clouds  in  which  his  sun  was  to  set. 

In  these  letters  we  trace  the  magnanimity  with  which 
Columbus  supported  a  burthen  of  undeserved  afflictions. 
We  defy  any  one  to  read  the  letter  to  the  Sovereigns 
describing  the  fourth  and  last  voyage,  that  voyage  so  full 
of  misfortune,  danger,  and  privation,  without  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  the  sorrows  which  could  wring  such 
utterances  from  a  spirit  so  manly,  yet  so  sensitive. 

We  arise  from  their  perusal  with  the  conviction,  that 
whatever  mistakes  there  may  have  been,  whatever  errors 
of  judgment  he  may  have  committed,  Columbus  himself 
was  neither  rogue  nor  hypocrite. 
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We  here  append  a  few  sentences  from  these  documents, 
which  must  always  have  the  highest  value  in  the  hands  of 
competent  historians,  which  afford  us  some  glimpses  into 
a  mind  of  uncommon  elevation  and  power.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  story  of  his  life  up  to  the  day  when  in 
middle  age  he  first  steps  on  to  the  stage  of  history,  he 
reveals  himself  in  these  Letters  and  Journals  as  a  man  of 
genial  and  affectionate  nature,  inventive,  fluent,  forgiving, 
and  humane. 

He  appears  to  have  been  unfortunate  rather  than  blame- 
worthy in  the  government  of  the  islands ;  but  it  was  a 
task  that  called  for  the  hand  and  brain  of  a  Caesar,  and 
Columbus  was  no  Csesar.  And  here  we  must  note  that 
two  features  of  the  Spanish  character  meet  us  on  every 
page  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America. 
The  national  pride  of  the  hidalgos  and  their  equally 
national  crime  of  wanton  cruelty ;  cruelty  born  of  centuries 
of  bull-fights,  that  relic  of  the  old  Roman  amphitheatre 
with  its  inhuman  sports. 

But  in  the  cruelties  and  tortures  inflicted  upon  the 
hapless  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  Columbus  had  no  share. 
He  cannot,  however,  be  absolved  from  the  blame  of 
instituting  the  system  of  slavery  under  which  they  finally 
sunk.  His  were  errors  of  judgment  rather  than  of  heart. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the 
Admiral  to  Dona  Juana  de  la  Torres,  a  favourite  of  the 
Queen,  sister  of  Antonio  de  Torres,  who  was  with  the 
Admiral  in  the  second  voyage,  and  who  bore  the  memorial 
to  their  Highnesses : — 

"  Most  virtuous  lady :  Although  it  is  a  novelty  for  me 
to  complain  of  the  ill-usage  of  the  world,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
no  novelty  for  the  world  to  practise  ill-usage.  Innumerable 
are  the  contests  I  have  had  with  it,  and  I  have  resisted  all 
its  attacks  until  now,  when  I  find  that  neither  strength 
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nor  prudence  is  of  any  avail  to  me :  it  has  cruelly  reduced 

me  to  the  lowest  ebb I  have  now  reached  that 

point  that  there  is  no  man  so  vile,  but  thinks  it  his  right 
to  insult  me.  The  day  will  come  when  the  world  will 
reckon  it  a  virtue  to  him  who  has  not  'given  his  consent 
to  their  abuse.  If  I  had  plundered  the  Indies  .... 
and  given  all  to  the  Moors,  they  could  not  have  shown 
towards  me  more  bitter  enmity  than  they  have  done  in 

Spain I   know,  assuredly,  that   the  errors 

which  I  may  have  fallen  into,  have  been  committed  with- 
out any  intention  of  doing  wrong,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  their  Highnesses  will  believe  me  when  I  say  so.  .  ." 

Extracts  from  the  letter  to  the  Sovereigns  narrating  the 
Fourth  Voyage : — 

"For  seven  years  was  I  at  your  royal  court,  where 
every  one  to  whom  the  enterprise  was  mentioned  treated 
it  as  ridiculous  ;  but  now  there  is  not  a  man,  down  to  the 
very  tailors,  who  does  not  beg  to  be  allowed  to  become  a 
discoverer."  (  "  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Sovereigns. 
Fourth  Voyage."  ) 

"  The  lands  in  this  part  of  the  world,  which  are  now  under 
your  Highnesses'  sway,  are  richer  and  more  extensive  than 
those  of  any  other  Christian  power,  and  yet,  after  that  I 
had,  by  the  Divine  will,  placed  them  under  your  high  and 
royal  sovereignty,  and  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  your 
majesties  into  the  receipt  of  a  very  great  and  unexpected 
revenue,  and  while  I  was  waiting  for  ships  to  convey  me 
.  .  .  with  a  heart  full  of  joy,  to  your  royal  presence, 
victoriously  to  announce  the  news  of  the  gold  that  I  had 
discovered,  I  was  arrested  and  thrown,  with  my  two 
brothers,  loaded  with  irons,  into  a  ship,  stripped,  and  very 
ill-treated,  without  being  allowed  any  appeal  to  justice. 
.  .  ,  I  was  thirty-eight  years  old  when  I  came  into 
your  Highnesses'  service,  and  now  I  have  not  a  hair  upon 
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me  that  is  not  grey :  my  body  is  infirm,  and  all  that  was 
left  to  me,  as  well  as  to  my  brothers,  has  been  taken  away 
and  sold,  even  to  the  coat  I  wore,  to  my  great  dishonour. 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  this  was  done  without  your 
royal  permission."  ("Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Sovereigns. 
Fourth  Voyage.") 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  historians: — "A  curious 
contrast  is  presented  to  us ;  the  gift  of  a  world  could  not 
move  the  monarch  to  gratitude ;  the  infliction  of  chains, 
as  a  recompense  for  that  gift,  could  not  provoke  the 
subject  to  disloyalty.  The  same  great  heart,  which 
through  more  than  twenty  wearisome  years  of  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin  gave  him  strength  to  beg  and  to  buffet 
his  way  to  glory,  still  taught  him  to  bear  with  majestic 
meekness  the  conversion  of  that  glory  into  unmerited 
shame."  (R.  H.  Major:  "Letters  of  Columbus,"  Hak. 
Soc.,  Second  Edition.) 

"  The  twenty  years'  service  through  which  I  have  passed 
with  so  much  toil  and  danger  have  profited  me  nothing, 
and  at  this  very  day  I  do  not  possess  a  roof  in  Spain  that 
I  can  call  my  own.  If  I  wish  to  eat  or  sleep,  I  have 
nowhere  to  go  but  to  a  common  tavern,  and  most  times 
lack  wherewith  to  pay  the  bill.  Another  anxiety  wrings 
my  very  heart-strings,  when  I  think  of  my  son  Diego, 
whom  I  have  left  an  orphan  in  Spain,  stripped  of  the 
house  and  property  which  is  due  to  him  on  my  account, 
although  I  had  looked  upon  it  as  a  certainty  that  your 
Majesties,  as  just  and  grateful  princes,  would  restore  it 
to  him  in  all  respects  with  increase." 

"  Let  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  slander  and  asper- 
sion ask,  while  they  sit  in  security  at  home — Why  dost 
thou  not  do  so  and  so  under  such  circumstances  ?  I  wish 
they  had  had  this  voyage  to  make  !  I  verily  believe  that 
another  kind  of  voyage  awaits  them  !  " 
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("  The  man  was  mad,"  is  Mr.  Winsor's  comment.) 

"  I  implore  your  Highnesses  to  forgive  my  complaints. 
I  am  indeed  in  as  ruined  a  condition  as  I  have  related : 
hitherto  I  have  wept  over  others — may  Heaven  now  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  may  the  earth  weep  for  me.  .  .  , 
Solitary  in  my  trouble,  sick,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
death,  surrounded  by  .  .  hostile  savages  full  of  cruelty. 
.  .  .  Weep  for  me,  whoever  has  charity,  truth,  and  [or] 
justice ! " 

Of  this  letter  Mr.  Winsor  says,  "  it  is  a  sorrowful  index 
of  his  wandering  reason  .  .  .  the  merest  jumble  of 
hurrying  thoughts,  with  no  plan  or  steady  purpose  in 
view." 

Of  the  same  letter  Mr.  Froude  says,  we  are  here 
"  introduced  to  the  sublime  record  of  sufferings  under 
which  a  man  of  the  highest  order  was  staggering  towards 
the  end  of  his  earthly  calamities  .  .  .  the  inarticulate 
fragments  in  which  his  thought  breaks  out  from  him, 
are  strokes  of  natural  art,  by  the  side  of  which  literary 
pathos  is  poor  and  meaningless."  ("  Short  Studies  of  Great 
Subjects."  J.  A.  Froude.  Vol.  II.) 

Our  conception  of  history,  and  our  methods  of  studying 
it,  are  changed.  The  new  scientific  methods  have  already 
demolished  some  great  reputations.  We  are  called  on  to 
revise  our  judgments  of  not  a  few  saints  and  heroes,  and  at 
the  bar  of  the  new  criticism  stands  Christopher  Columbus. 

In  the  future  we  shall  expect  the  biographer  to  give  us 
a  living  human  being,  not  an  heroic  figure  seen  in  the  long 
perspective  of  history,  set  against  the  dazzling  blaze  of  a 
great  achievement,  and  so  magnified  to  the  eye  beyond 
human  proportions. 

It  may  be  that  in  days  to  eome,  when  the  jungle  of 
manuscript  of  conventual  and  civic  records,  still  existing 
in  Northern  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  shall  have  been 
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adequately  explored,  documents  will  come  to  light  which 
will  explain  much  that  is  at  present  conjectural,  and  that 
when  the  time  is  ripe,  some  great  writer  will  put  together 
a  "Life  of  Columbus";  giving  us  at  last  the  real  man, 
instead  of  the  boneless  effigy  of  the  historians  of  the 
old  school,  or  the  hypocrite  and  charlatan  of  the  new 
school. 

In  the  humble  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
the  figure  of  Columbus  will  emerge  from  the  test  of 
the  new  criticism  shorn,  it  may  be,  of  much  of  that 
superhuman  grandeur  with  which  his  name  has  been 
enshrined,  but'  with  no  less  claim  on  our  veneration. 
The  life  and  character  of  the  man  will  survive 
the  test  of  a  searching  realism.  His  many  sorrows  will 
help  us  to  forgive  his  few  errors.  We  may  lose  the 
majestic  but  unlifelike  figure  to  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  look  as  to  a  beacon  for  all  following  ages,  but 
shall  gain  a  Columbus  for  whose  name  we  may  yet  cherish 
a  lively  admiration. 

As  we  gather  link  by  link  the  chain  of  historical  evi- 
dence that  faculty  of  hero-worship  will  revive  in  us,  and 
from  surmise  we  may  pass  to  certainty  that  our  enthusiastic 
affection  of  younger  days  for  Christopher  Columbus  was  not 
baseless.  That  spite  of  human  failings  and  errors,  in  face 
of  the  differences  of  race  and  time,  we  may  yet  make  our- 
selves familiar  with,  feel  ourselves  drawn  towards,  a  man 
of  noble  qualities,  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  fasci- 
nating of  historical  figures. 


Mr.     W.     H.    GUEST. 

From  a  Photograph,  by  W.  S.  D.  Downey,  Newcastle. 


THE  BACON-SHAKESPEARE  CRAZE. 

BY  JAMES  T.   FOARD. 


problems  presented  by  dishonesty  for  the  conside- 
ration  of  honesty  are  often  perplexing.  To  the  nor- 
mally upright  citizen  who  loves  work  for  the  pleasure  it 
brings,  a  straight  path  for  its  directness,  truth  for  its 
sweetness,  the  evasive,  shifty,  circumambient  ways  of  the 
born  knave  are  a  puzzle.  The  poverty  of  his  reward 
accentuates  the  problem.  Why  should  the  rogue  put  on 
the  livery  of  dishonour  merely  for  its  disgrace  ?  Noto- 
riety, it  may  be  urged,  is  a  potent  stimulus  for  vain  and 
disordered  minds,  but  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  pitiful 
and  degrading  infamy,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  an 
adequate,  even  if  an  appropriate,  remuneration  by  the 
knaves  who  pursue  it.  The  professional  cheats  known  to 
the  law  —  the  coiners,  ring-droppers,  change-ringers,  and 
card-sharpers  —  occupy  even  an  ignoble  status  among  their 
fellows.  Their  misdirected  zeal  and  misguided  labour  is 
not  honoured  even  where  best  appreciated  ;  thus  these 
people  remain  poor,  and  are  despised,  and  have  nothing 
beyond  their  own  sense  of  cleverness  to  compensate  them 
for  their  disgrace  and  failure  in  life. 
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These  are  the  considerations  which  await  me  on  the 
threshold  of  my  inquiry.  Why  do  a  number  of  men  and 
women,  grossly  ignorant,  it  is  true,  devote  themselves  to 
the  fraud  and  cheat  of  pretending  to  dethrone  Shakes- 
peare ?  Why  do  they  frame  false  history,  forge  docu- 
ments, assert  to  be  truth  what  they  know  to  be  untruth, 
for  the  poor  and  pitiful,  the  beggarly  reward  of  a  dis- 
honourable notoriety  ?  Some  of  these  people  manifest 
industry  of  a  spurious  kind,  have  great  resources  of 
subtlety  and  low  cunning,  and  even  a  certain  specious 
zeal,  but  to  what  end  ?  Save  and  except  those  who  are 
crazy,  they  are  mean  and  contemptible  cheats  all.  Their 
names  are  associated  with  devices  of  the  grossest  dis- 
honesty ;  their  work  is  fruitless  and  abortive,  and  our 
national  poet,  of  course,  remains  as  much  enthroned  in 
the  hearts  of  men  as  ever. 

The  founder  and  high-priest  of  this  fantastic  sect — for 
a  sect  it  has  become — -was  a  certain  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  who, 
happily  for  her  memory,  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum — hap- 
pily, because  insanity  is  a  more  honourable  excuse  than 
crime.  Her  ambition  was,  curiously,  to  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave  as  the  man  whom  she  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  to  prove  was  a  knave  and  a  cheat.*  Since  her 
day,  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  written,  societies  have 
been  established  for  the  promulgation  of  her  views,  and  a 
certain  number  of  alleged  believers  in  her  doctrines  adver- 
tise themselves  as  her  followers,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
grasp  at  her  mantle  of  notoriety  without  providing  them- 
selves with  a  preliminary  underclothing  of  the  necessary 
simplicity. 

With  some  of  these  people,  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to 
differentiate,  I  propose  further  on  to  deal. 

*  Notes  and  Queries,  Oct.,  1894. 
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William  Shakespeare  the  poet,  according  to  his  monu- 
ment still  existing  in  Stratford  Church,  died,  aged  53,  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  1616.*  From  1586,  probably,  until  about 
1610,  he  had  been  an  actor,  an  author,  and,  in  part,  a  pro- 
prietor of  shares  in  a  London  theatrical  company,  known 
first  as  Lord  Strange's,  then  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Company,  and  then  as  his  Majesty's  Servants,  the  King's 
players.  Having  achieved  a  competency,  he  in  his  later 
years  resided  in  his  own  freehold,  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
Stratford,  where  he  was  born.  He  left  a  daughter,  mar- 
ried to  a  doctor  named  Hall,  who,  as  wife  and  widow, 
survived  him  many  years.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Shakespeare,  a  glover  and  dealer  in  wool,  who  died  in 
October,  1601,  and  who  was  likewise  buried  in  Stratford. 
John,  the  father,  had  been  alderman,  September,  1565, 
high  bailiff  in  1568,  a  post  equivalent  to  mayor,  there 
being  no  mayors  in  Stratford  until  1664. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  relatives  who  erected 
this  monument  in  Stratford  Church,  the  thousands  who 
saw  it  there,  the  dignitaries  who  granted  its  site,  the 
people  who  adopted  the  effigy  it  set  up  on  the  Folio 
Volume  of  1623,  all  believed  that  this  monument  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  William  Shakespeare,  a  great 
poet  and  dramatist,  formerly  an  actor  and  manager  of  a 
theatre,  who  had  been  born  in  Stratford,  and  died  there, 
as  on  the  tomb  is  commemorated. 

Nearly  250  years  after,  this  disorderly  mob  of  Baconian 
schismatics  has  not  hesitated  to  pretend  that  the  truths 
affirmed  by  this  sepulchral  monument  were  all  false,  false 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  thousands  who  had  been  made 
aware  of  their  existence,  and  who,  if  they  were  false,  could 
have  at  that  time,  and  subsequently,  exposed  their  untruth, 
and  denounced  the  sacrilege  and  imposture. 

*  In  fact,  we  assume  that  he  entered  on  his  fifty-third  year  that  day. 
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The  relatives  and  authorities,  who  had  sanctioned  the 
erection  of  this  mausoleum,  which  is  surmounted  by  the 
effigy  of  the  poet,  modelled  from  a  cast  taken  after  death, 
acquiesced  also  in  the  subscription  of  these  lines : — 

Judicio  Pylium,  Qenio  Socratem,  Arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  populus  mtieret,  Olympus  habet, 

and  an  additional  verse  in  English  which  states  that  within 
that  sepulchre  Shakespeare — William  Shakespeare,  "  with 
whom  quick  nature  died,"  was  placed. 

The  credulous  incredulous  band  which  impeaches  this 
monument,  in  like  manner  without  proof,  assails  the  testi- 
mony of  the  author's  works.  What  are  the  denials 
proposed  ? 

The  first  folio  issued,  six  years  after  the  erection  of  the 
tomb,  was  published  by  the  poet's  friends  and  co-paten- 
tees in  the  King's  Warrant  of  1603,  viz.,  Heminge  and 
Condell.  They  declare  in  this  volume  that  the  thirty-six 
plays  there  enshrined  were  their  fellow-partner's,  William 
Shakespeare's,  own  writings,  which  they  have  collected 
and  published.  The  author's  portrait  from  the  tomb,  with 
laudatory  addresses  by  rival  playwrights,  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  volume.  They  (the  panegyrists)  affirm  by 
their  testimony,  the  eulogy  of  the  tomb.  They  declare 
that  the  William  Shakespeare  who  was  born  in  1564,  and 
died  in  1616,  is  the  William  Shakespeare  entered  in  the 
Stratford  register  as  the  son  of  John  Shakespeare,  and  is  the 
sole  author  of  those  wondrous  thirty-six  plays  they  thus 
launch  on  the  world. 

It  may  be  said,  Why  answer  a  fraud  so  preposterous,  so 
childish,  so  monstrous  as  is  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
prove  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  these  plays,  knew,  and 
was  privy  to  this  alleged  sacrilege  and  infamy?  My 
answer  is  that  the  credulity  of  ignorance  is  indefinite 
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and  infinite ;  that  the  foolish  who  do  not,  or  cannot, 
enquire  are  many;  that  many  impositions  flourish  for  a 
time ;  that  the  Cock  Lane  ghost,  the  fasting  girl, 
Tichborne,  Home  (the  medium),  the  Davenport  Brothers, 
and  many  other  representatives  of  successful  frauds 
and  impostures,  have  thriven,  and  some  of  them  still 
thrive,  through  the  craft  and  artifice  of  the  designing, 
and  the  irrepressible  simplicity  of  the  silly.  What  then 
are  the  proposals  which  invite  us  to  dismiss  sobriety  and 
fact,  and  submit  ourselves  to  fancy  and  hypothesis  ? 

A  discussion  some  years  ago  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
newspaper  propounded  some  thirty- two  or  more  alleged 
reasons  as  the  new  basis  of  belief.  These  1  certainly  do  not 
propose  to  answer  seriatim,  as  many  of  them  are  too  absurd 
to  require  notice,  and  afford  their  own  refutation,  but  of 
the  number  I  will  select  a  few : — 

(1)  That  nothing  in  Bacon's  life  makes  it  impossible  for 
Bacon  to  have  written  those  plays. 

(2)  That    Shakespeare — William    Shakespeare   of    the 
tomb — could  not  write  his  own  name,  and  was  perfectly 
illiterate. 

(3)  That  he,  William  Shakespeare,  never  claimed  the 
plays  as  his  own. 

(4)  That  the  chronological  order,  dates,  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  appearance  of  the  plays  coincide  with  facts 
in  the  life  of  Bacon. 

(5)  That  Ben  Jonson  used  the  same  words  of  praise  in 
addressing  both  Shakespeare  and  Bacon. 

(6)  That  there  is  no  contemporary  evidence  of  an  affir- 
mative kind  which  proves  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare. 

The  majority  of  these  propositions,  divested  of  the  gar- 
bage of  loose  statement  and  bad  English  in  which  they  are 
couched,  are  false  in  almost  every  particular,  but  this  has 
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not  prevented  their  enunciation  or  partial  belief  by  the 
simple  and  deceived.  In  addition,  there  are  certain 
implied  features  of  suggested  incompatibility,  equally 
baseless,  expressed  in  similarly  imperfect  English,  viz. : — 

(1)  "  The  extreme  improbability  of  a  man  like  Shakes- 
peare writing  so  notable  a  work."     Query:  What  work? 
He  wrote  many  plays,  some  poems. 

(2)  The  improbability  of  a  man  who  had  the  capacity  to 
write  such  a  work  (again,  What  work  ?)  beginning  and  end- 
ing his  life  as  we  know  Shakespeare  did ;  what  voice  he 
had  in  being  born  at  Stratford,  I  cannot  conceive ;  that  he 
should  desire  to  end  it  in  the  town  in  which  he  was  born 
does  not  seem  altogether  "  improbable  "  or  unnatural. 

(3)  That  the  world  agrees  that  such  a  man,  so  ignorant, 
so  devoid  of  education,  a  mere  peasant,   who  spoke  a 
broad  dialect,  could  not  with  any  probability  have  written 
the  plays. 

(4)  That  [and  here  I  must  use  the  exquisite  English  of 
the  objectors]  the  exact  converse  of  all  this  is  the  case 
of  Bacon,  viz.,  intellect,  education,  leisure^  associates,  con- 
temporaneous testimony,  varied  information,  etc. 

Again,  in  reply  to  these  ascribed  improbabilities,  which, 
of  course,  are  under  no  circumstances  an  answer  to  facts, 
it  can  only  be  replied  that  truth  is  often  stranger  than 
fiction.  Electric  lighting,  locomotion  by  steam,  the  tele- 
phone, the  kinetoscope,  even  gas  illumination,  were  once 
improbabilities,  but  "  time  has  given  them  proof."  So  far 
as  these  implied  doubts  suggest  a  possible  inconsistency 
from  the  ascribed  ignorance  or  lack  of  education  of  the 
poet,  they  are,  like  the  so-called  reasons,  false. 

No  argument,  no  reason,  properly  so  called  from  first  to 
last,  has  ever  been  advanced  to  support  the  Bacon  theory 
of  authorship. 
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It  is  no  argument  to  suggest  after  an  act  has  been 
provably  established  to  have  been  done,  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  could  be  done.  To  the  man  in  the  stocks 
it  would  offer  no  conviction  of  truth  to  tell  him  that  he 
cannot  possibly  be  there.  A  thousand,  ten  thousand 
whilom  incompatibilities  beset  our  daily  lives.  Conversa- 
tion with  distant  towns,  communication  beneath  the  seas, 
were  once  inconceivable.  All  the  achievements  of  genius 
in  effect  were  once  improbable.  The  problems  of  Euclid, 
the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  the  poems  of  Homer, 
the  dialogues  of  Socrates,  photography,  were  all  equally 
unlikely  until  accomplished  and  attained  facts. 

I  have  placed  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  the 
solid  fact  of  the  monument  in  Stratford  Church,  to  be  seen 
of  all  men,  as  the  one  substantial  and  real  answer  to  all 
the  fatuous  and  futile  folly  that  may  be  arrayed  against 
it  or  against  the  name  and  fame  of  the  man  whom  that 
monument  enshrines.  Of  what  value  is  it  that  some 
ignorant,  semi-imbecile  creature,  250  years  after,  who  calls 
himself  let  us  say  Jones,  tells  us  that  William  Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare  with  an  "  e  "  in  the  first  syllable,  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Of  what  value  is  it  that  this  poor  weak 
and  afflicted  creature — otherwise  undistinguished  as  Jones 
— seeking  notoriety,  advances  a  false  and  unfounded  story, 
never  told  until  nearly  150  years  after  Shakespeare  was 
in  his  grave,  that  William  Shakespeare  once  held  horses, 
a  fable  in  all  probability  devised  by  Steevens  to  befool 
that  Great  Cham  of  literature,  Sam  Johnson.  Not  that 
such  a  suggestion,  whether  true  or  false,  bears,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  upon  the  accredited  fact.  Whether 
Shakespeare  did  or  did  not  hold  horses  is  of  no  moment. 
He  did  write  the  poems  and  the  plays.  The  poems 
Venus  and  Adonis,  issued  in  1593,  the  Lucrece,  1594, 
the  Sonnets,  1609.  They  were  penned  by  the  man 
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who  wrote  the  plays  and  no  other.  What  then  does  t 
matter  that  this  same  irrational  Jones  says  that  Theobald's 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  now  all  but  forgotten,  satisfies 
him,  Jones,  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written  the 
plays  ?  Of  what  avail  is  it  against  the  monument ;  that 
some  versatile  literary  adventurer,  with  wild  and  reckless 
temerity,  is  good  enough  to  invent  the  fable  that  Shake- 
speare forged  a  coat  of  arms,  that  Bacon  wrote  a  wondrous 
cypher,  of  which  such  favoured  followers  as  he  alone  keep 
the  key,  and  that  this  cypher  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
monument  is  a  fraud,  that  Francis  Bacon  was  the  lawful 
son  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  and  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  were  married,  as  General  Choke 
and  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle  would  have  also  assured  us,  in 
"  The  Tower  of  London  "  at  the  time  it  was  called  None- 
such, that  Bacon  also  wrote  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Greene, 
Peele,  and  the  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  with  much 
other  drivelling  rubbish  of  the  same  kind  ? 

I  have  pointed  out  that  some  other  Jones — not  neces- 
sarily the  one  already  referred  to,  was  satisfied,  by  Theo- 
bald's edition  of  the  poet,  that  the  national  dramatist  did  not 
write  the  plays  ascribed  to  him.  Similarly,  a  distinguished 
legal  American — the  Honourable  Nathaniel  Holmes — who, 
in  his  writings,  seems  a  Judge  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  own  pattern, 
proposed  to  discuss  his  view,  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare, 
with  Mr.  Spedding.  Mr.  Holmes,  as  a  Gilbertian  Judge, 
was  convinced  before  he  heard  any  evidence.  Like  the 
previous  Smith,  he  started  by  being  self-satisfied  that 
Shakespeare  did  not  write,  and  could  not  have  written, 
the  plays.  Perhaps,  looking  back  at  his  own  school  record, 
and  how  little  he  could  achieve,  with  much  headache  and 
pain,  he  could  not  believe  it.  It  was  impossible.  He  was  not 
to  be  deceived.  A  poor  man's  son,  educated  at  a  country 
grammar-school,  in  effete  used-up  England — the  whole 
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thing  was  a  farce.  But,  like  all  very  prejudiced  people,  he 
at  once  pretended  to  start  with  an  open  and  candid  mind. 
Mr.  Spedding,  the  editor  of  Bacon,  who  had  devoted  his 
life  to  his  task,  and  who  was,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  best 
acquainted  with  Bacon's  writings,  was,  therefore,  addressed 
by  the  iconoclastic  Holmes.  He  announced  that  if  Mr. 
Spedding  declared  his  (Holmes)  theory  untrue,  he  should 
be  shaken  in  his  belief.  Mr.  Spedding,  thus  appealed  to, 
in  effect  said  that  not  only  was  Holmes's  true  view  untrue 
in  every  particular,  but  that  it  was  wholly  baseless  and 
absurd,  and,  as  a  mere  insinuation,  was  monstrous  and  con- 
temptible. Holmes,  of  course,  having  received  this  definite 
reply,  couched  in  courteous  English,  was  convinced — that 
Spedding  was  as  much  an  impostor  as  Shakespeare,  and 
that  he  (Holmes)  was,  as  he  first  announced,  right  from 
the  beginning. 

Spedding  he  did  not  trouble  to  say  was  ignorant  and 
prejudiced,  but  he  did  point  out  that  he  (Holmes)  had 
become  so  familiar  with  the  habitual  ideas,  words,  and 
singular  or  general  peculiarities  of  each  author,  that  (like 
General  Choke  in  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit "  again)  he  could 
scarcely  read  a  page  of  either,  viz.,  Bacon  or  Shakespeare, 
without  thinking  he  saw  his  identity.  He  could  not  do 
so — i.e.,  read  a  page  without  so  concluding — before  Mr. 
Spedding  tried  to  convince  him,  and  he  could  not  now. 
Mr.  Spedding's  courtesy  was  thus  thrown  away.  Holmes 
knew  Bacon's  ideas  and  Shakespeare's  ideas,  and  knew  he 
knew  them.  He  (Holmes)  possessed  transcendent  gifts. 
He  was  satisfied  of  that.  What  more  convincing  proof 
could  you  have  ?  If  you  are  sceptical,  however,  has 
not  his  "  learned  and  scholarly  "  treatise,  first  issued  in 
St.  Louis  in  1862,  run  through  several  editions  ?  The 
third,  of  1875,  is  before  me,  and  grown  into  a  bulky 
volume  of  nearly  700  pages.  What  more  tangible  proof 
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of  Professor  Nathaniel  Holmes'  insight  and  acumen  could 
be  desired  ? 

One  of  the  intrinsic  virtues  apparently  common  to  all 
these  Bacon  enthusiasts,  including  the  Honourable  Nath- 
aniel Holmes,  is  that,  while  they  claim  an  exceptional 
insight  into  the  merits  of  Bacon's  and  Shakespeare's  style, 
and  are  ultra-critical  thereon,  they  are  hopelessly  ignorant 
as  to  the  demerits  of  their  own. 

The  Honourable  Holmes  proclaimed  himself  so  familiar 
with  the  habitual  ideas,  words,  and  singular  peculiarities 
of  the  poet  and  philosopher  respectively,  "  that  he  could 
scarcely  read  a  page  of  either,  without  thinking  he  saw 
his  identity"  (sic).  A  modest  and  ingenuous  avowal  of 
his  own  superior  perspicacity,  even  if  ill-expressed,  it 
must  be  confessed,  and  not  unworthy  a  place  in  the  pages 
of  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  with  the  ingenuous  boastings  of 
Simon  Scadder  and  Jefferson  Brick.  Further,  with  naive 
and  native  modesty,  he  characteristically  dilates  on  his 
special  and  indisputable  claims  as  a  critic.  Thus :  "I 
think  I  am  able  to  recognise  the  same  mind  and  master, 
the  same  outflashing  pearls  and  glittering  diamonds,  and 
individual  ear  marks,  and  the  same  elephantine  sweep  of 
intellect,  that  can  wrench  an  oak  or  pick  up  a  pin." 

Here,  if  you  require  proof  of  superior  critical  acumen, 
taste,  and  discrimination,  you  must  admit  you  receive  it. 
You  see  at  once  that  Holmes  is  so  familiar  with  the  poet 
Shakespeare's  ideas  that  he  can  anticipate  them.  How 
else  could  he  know  all  about  "  outflashing  pearls  and 
individual  earmarks  "  ?  He,  at  any  rate,  was  not  of  the 
herd  before  whom  pearls  are  scattered  in  vain.  How  else, 
moreover,  could  he  divine  and  grasp  "the  elephantine  sweep 
of  intellect  that  can  pick  up  a  pin"  ?  Is  not  this  image  truly 
Shakesperean  ?  Where  but  from  such  store  and  wealth  of 
educated  perfection,  could  you  receive  such  a  "  derange- 
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ment  and  confusion  of  epitaphs,"  to  cite  Mrs.  Malaprop,  as 
"pearls"  and  "earmarks"  and  "elephantine  sweeps  of  intel- 
lect," all  flowing  "  permiscuous "  from  the  true  Baco- 
Shaksperean  fount?  In  truth  the  Honourable  Holmes, 
like  his  distinguished  countryman  the  Honourable  Elijah 
Pogram,  who  "  had  a  brow  [it  will  be  remembered]  more 
than  mortal,"  has  much  in  common  with  his  eloquent  and 
oratorical  countryman,  as  depicted  by  Charles  Dickens, 
and  was  in  this  conjunction  a  very  representative  man. 

Mr.  Spedding,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  correspondence 
with  Judge  Holmes,  in  February  (15),  1867,  said  "that 
not  even  a  primd  facie  case  had  been  made  out,  for  ques- 
tioning Shakespeare's  title,"  by  his  distinction-seeking 
correspondent  or  any  other.  If  some  other  person  than 
William  Shakspere,  of  Stratford-on-Avon  (the  W.  S. 
of  the  40  quarto  editions  of  his  plays),  say  William 
Shakespeare  with  an  e  and  a  added,  were  the  author, 
it  certainly  was  not  Bacon.  Which  was  confirmatory 
of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  August,  1852,  in 
Ghambers's  Journal  (by  Dr.  Jameson)  that  the  man 
who  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays  (with  an  a  in  the  final 
syllable  or  without)  was — singular  to  say — William  Shake- 
speare. Mr.  Spedding  even  went  on  to  declare  that  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  been  urged  by  his  self-satisfied 
correspondent,  he  left  him  not  merely  unconvinced  but 
unconcerned. 

I  have  said  that  poor  insane  Delia  Bacon  was  the  high 
priestess  of  this  delirious  and  vicious  cult.  Upon  her  book 
and  writings  nearly  all  the  superstructure  of  imbecile 
folly — cryptograms,  parallelisms,  "  decisive  proofs,"  circu- 
lated by  the  periodic  literature  and  "  corresponding 
societies  "  of  London  and  America,  has  been  raised.  But 
I  am  aware  I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  The 
great  schools  of  England  and  America  are  divided 
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between  the  rival  merits  of  Delia  Bacon  and  of  Smith — 
our  only  Smith — William  Henry  Smith,  who  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  addressed  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  "  Was  Lord 
Bacon  the  author  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  ? "  dating  from 
Brompton  in  September,  1856.  Was  he  the  first  in  the 
field  and  prime  inventor,  or  Delia  Bacon,  in  an  article  in 
Putnam's  Magazine  in  January  of  the  same  year,  followed 
up,  as  it  was,  by  her  "  Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare Unfolded,"  in  1857  ?  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide  so 
momentous  a  point.  Perhaps  the  clever  author  who  so 
mischievously  started  the  idea  that  Shakespeare,  the 
theatrical  manager,  kept  a  poet,  and  that  the  blunders 
about  Bohemia  and  the  clock  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  etc.,  were 
the  interpolations  of  the  ignorant  manager,  W.  S., 
and  which  he  forced  on  that  unfortunate  poet  so  main- 
tained by  him,  is  really  answerable  for  the  monstrous 
mountain  of  folly  and  imbecility  that  has  in  the  last  forty 
years  been  piled  up.  The  writer  in  Chambers  did  not 
commit  himself  to  any  view  save  that  the  nominal  author 
was  the  actual  author,  but  he  pointed  out  infinite  possi- 
bilities in  the  matter,  not  the  least  happy  suggestion  being 
that  culled  from  the  farce  of  "  High  Life  Below  Stairs." 
"Who  wrote  Shakespeare?"  asks  Mrs.  Kitty;  to  which 
His  Grace  My  Lord  Duke's  man  gravely  replies,  "Ben 
Jonson."  "  Oh,  no,"  quoth  My  Lady  Bab's  maid,  "  Shake- 
speare was  written  by  one  Finis,  for  I  saw  his  name  at  the 
end  of  the  book."  This,  which  passed  off  fifty  years  ago  as 
an  excellent  joke  in  a  farce,  is  sober  earnest  in  1 895,  and 
epitomises  the  entire  situation. 

I  do  not  allege,  you  see,  that  these  people  are  all 
fanatics.  I  admit  some  of  them  are  foolish.  But  let  us  pro- 
ceed and  observe  for  ourselves.  On  August  28th,  1887,  the 
New  York  World  published  a  puff  of  seven  pages  of  the 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Donnelly's  great  cryptogram,  which,  adopting 
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the  views  already  enunciated  by  the  Baconians  Smith 
and  Holmes,  pretended  to  disclose  a  cypher  which 
proved  "that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays." 
If  this  was  a  craze,  there  was  method  in  the  madness. 
Mr.  Donnelly  published  two  volumes  at  an  exacting 
price,  and  with  a  seven-page  puff  describing  him  "as  a 
well  and  honourably  known  citizen,  an  ex-Member  of 
Congress,  an  ex-Senator  of  Minnesota,  who,  for  many 
years,  at  great  expense  to  himself,  fought  the  cause  of  the 
people  against  corruption  and  monopoly."  A  noble  testi- 
mony, you  will  allow.  This  honourable,  noble-spirited, 
high-minded  professed  patriot  had,  after  enormous 
labour,  discovered  the  priceless  secret  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  final  extinguisher  of 
the  imbecile  and  fatuous  Britisher.  From  1857  to  1887 
Mr.  Donnelly  had  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  his 
noble  undertaking.  In  this  gigantic  advertisement  and 
puff  preliminary  we  were  told,  moreover,  that  in  his 
public  career  he — Donnelly,  the  honourable — always  pre- 
ferred "right  and  justice  to  party  interests";  "that  he 
was  a  good  citizen,  a  good  father,  a  good  husband." 
Admirable  vouchers,  no  doubt,  if  a  boom  were  intended. 
And,  beyond  this,  "  that  he  was  a  man  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  true  religion,  a  man  who  looked 
beyond  mere  sublunary  advantage,  and  who  sought 
with  enthusiasm  the  well-being  of  his  people  and 
race." 

By  this  you  will  trace  how  much  public  virtue,  money 
in  the  form  of  advertisement  will  purchase.  This  model 
citizen  proved,  that  Shakespeare  was,  in  his  own  words, 
"  a  fornicator,  an  adulterer,  a  usurer,  an  oppressor  of  the 
poor,  a  liar,  a  forger  of  pedigrees,  a  poacher,  a  drunkard, 
an  undutiful  son,  and  a  negligent  father."  This,  of  course, 
is  of  a  parcel  with  the  rest  of  his  story  that  Bacon  wrote 
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Shakespeare,  that  he  had  discovered  a  cypher  that  proved 
it.  If  you  think  this  was  mere  craze  and  no  more,  I 
cannot  agree  with  you. 

Donnelly's  book,  in  spite  of  its  boom,  was  a  failure. 
Gullible  John  Bull,  although  strong  efforts  were  made  by 
some  daily  papers  to  run  the  venture,  was  not  in  reality 
much  gulled.  Some  few  imbecile  creatures  pretended  to 
search  for  the  cypher  where  no  cypher  was,  and  found  it. 
But  the  fraud  as  a  whole  failed.  Undeterred  by  its  lesson, 
Orville  W.  Owen,  M.D.,  has  published  another  cypher  story, 
as  greatly  puffed  in  America  as  Donnelly's.  Ministers, 
doctors,  editors,  and  other  correspondents  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  all  affirm  the  truth  of  Mr.  Owen's  "  wonderful 
discovery."  Nothing  seems  simpler  than  the  gaining  of 
certificates  of  good  character  in  America,  except,  perhaps, 
the  earning  of  bad  ones.  Tis  as  easy  as  lying.  Mr.  Owen, 
who  discovered  so  much  more  than  Mr.  Donnelly,  is  almost 
as  much  vouched  for  as  his  predecessor  in  Detroit  and 
Chicago.  His  book  has  run  through  many  editions,  if 
you  believe  the  title-page.  He  proves,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  Lord  Bacon  not  merely  wrote  Shakespeare, 
but  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Green,  Burton's  "Anatomy,"  etc. 
Thus  the  purchasers  get  more  for  their  money,  and  Owen 
rises  above  Donnelly  in  the  scale  of  dignity  and  dishonour. 

Without  professing  to  be  able  to  enumerate  all  the  pub- 
lications that  have  been  issued  to  prove  that  Shakespeare 
was  an  impostor,  and  Bacon  a  rogue  and  an  impostor,  and 
that  they  and  Ben  Jonson  and  others  were  engaged  in  a 
criminal  conspiracy,  I  might  refer  to  many  others.* 


*  Daily  Telegraph,  November  27,  1887,  to  January  7,  1888 ;  Literary  Gazette,  1867  ; 
Globe,  1890;  "The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Controversy"';  and  a  publication  called 
"  Baconiana."  "  Phantom  Captain  Shakespeare,"  1891 ;  "A  Plea  for  the  Plaintiff  "  (viz. 
Bacon),  by  J.  James  ;  "  The  Bacon-Shakspere  Question,"  by  C.  Stopes,  1888  ; 
"  Dethroning  Shakspere,"  B.  M.  Theobald,  1888  ;  "  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Cipher  Story," 
1893,  etc.,  etc. 
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Having  sketched  so  far  some  of  the  main  propositions 
and  teachings  of  this  so-called  Bacon  cult,  which  I  ask 
you  to  apportion  'twixt  craze  and  crime,  I  propose 
now  to  advert  to  the  classes  of  evidence  available,  both 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic,  to  disprove  the  species  of  impos- 
ture attempted. 

The  extrinsic  evidence  of  Shakespeare's  existence  and 
authorship  of  the  plays  and  dramas  attributed  to  him 
stands  on  the  testimony  of  his  will,  his  monument,  and 
the  proof  of  his  identity  afforded  by  the  evidence  of  his 
fellows  and  copartners,  and  the  references  to  him  and  his 
works  by  his  rivals  and  enemies  and  contemporaries 
generally.  The  intrinsic  evidence  is  that  of  the  style, 
knowledge,  and  habits  of  the  two  men  derived  from  an 
analysis  of  the  poems  and  plays,  and  from  the  pursuits 
and  habits  of  life  and  thought  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and 
William  Shakespeare  respectively. 

The  contemporaneous  allusions  to  Shakespeare  and  to 
his  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  nature,  his  poetic  skill,  and 
exuberant  fancy,  appear  almost  from  his  first  rise  above  the 
horizon  of  London  life.  Thus,  as  I  suggest,  as  early  as 
1592,  in  Chettle's  "  Kind  Hearts  Dream,"  we  have  most 
convincing  proof  that  William  Shakespeare,  the  actor  and 
author,  had  already  achieved  a  reputation  for  good 
conduct,  honour,  and  honesty,  such  as  Lord  Bacon  unfor- 
tunately failed  to  acquire  during  his  much  longer  life. 
But  before  this  period,  envy,  malice,  and  detraction,  more 
potent  and  prevalent  factors  in  the  world's  history  than 
candour  or  generosity,  had  been  at  work. 

As  early  as  1587,  Shakespeare  had,  in  all  probability, 
been  maligned  and  assailed  by  Greene  in  "  Perimides," 
published  early  in  1588,  and  accused  of  the  "  humour  of 
a  novice  "  ;  and  in  the  tract,  "  Never  too  Late,"*  1590,  as 

*  Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Sept.  20,  1592. 
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"  Esop's  crow,"  and  by  Nash  in  the  prefatory  address  to 
"Menaphon,"  1589;  and  again,  in  Greene's  "Groatsworth  of 
Wit  Bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance,"  as  an  "  upstart 
crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,  with  his  tyger's  heart 
wrapped  in  a  player's  hide,"  and  as  "  the  Johannes 
Factotum  who  thinks  himself  the  only  Shakescene  in  a 
country." 

In   the  address  to   the  Gentlemen  Students  of  both 
Universities,  prefixed  to  "  Menaphon,"  that  biting  satirist 
Nash  assailed  him  as  leaving   "the  trade  of  Noverint, 
whereto   he   was   born,"   "  to  outbrave   better  pens  with 
the  swelling  bombast  of  a  bragging  blank   verse,"  and 
as  overflowing  with  a  kilcow  (or  butcher's  son)   conceit, 
and    a    homeborn    (i.e.,    not    a   University)    mediocrity. 
Greene,  whom  Shakespeare  had  ousted  as  a  playwright, 
being  unable  himself  to  rise  to  the  necessary  height  of 
venom,  had  thus  called  in  his  University  friend,  Nash, 
to   assist  him   and   abuse  the   poet  with  the  necessary 
licence  of  ink.      But  if    these  references    are  not  un- 
equivocal, or  might  by  perverted  ingenuity  be  otherwise 
explained,    as   well    as  the  notice    by  the    same    hand 
in  his    "  Pierce   Penniless "    (1592),    with    its    reference 
to  Henry  VI.  and  the  brave  Talbot  of  Shakespeare,  we 
have    the  unequivocal   testimony  of  the   dedication    to 
the  poem   of  "  Venus    and   Adonis,"  of  1593   to   Henry 
Wriothesley   Earl   of  Southampton,   and  the    "  Rape   of 
Lucrece  "  in  the  following  year.   These  place  beyond  ques- 
tion the  transcendent  genius  of  William  Shakespeare,  the 
son  of  John  Shakespeare,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  poet- 
player,  then  in  Lord  Strange's  company,*  and  in  the  same 
year,  1594,  enrolled  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's,  otherwise 
the  Royal  Company  of  Players,  with  his  ally,  Richard 

*  That  of  "the  Earls  of  Derby,  Pembroke,  and  Essex  their  servants." 
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Burbadge,  who  remained  his  coadjutor  to  his  death,  and  his 
executors,  Heminge  and  Condell  and  Phillips,  and  who 
in  that  year  jointly  played  before  the  Queen.* 

These  are  evidences  quasi  intrinsic,  and  matters  of 
personal  history.  But  there  are  allusions  not  less  positive 
to  the  identity  of  the  poet  player,  commencing,  at  any 
rate,  as  early  as  the  same  year,  viz.,  in  "Willobie  his 
Avisa,"  if  the  poet  himself,  did  not  contribute  certain 
fine  verses  therein  ascribed  to  W.  S.,  as  well  as  adulatory 
lines  in  Southwell  to  the  author  of  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost "  and  "  Venus  and  Adonis  " ;  also  by  Spenser,  with 
the  discriminating  reference  that  "A  gentler  shepherd 
may  nowhere  be  found  "  than  Aetion,  "  whose  muse,  Doth 
like  himself  heroically  sound." 

In  1595  John  Weaver  had  discovered  that  William 
Shakespeare  was  "  honey-tongued,"  and  had  "  hymned  the 
praises  of  chaste  Lucrece  "  ;  and  Thomas  Edwards,  in  the 
same  year,  placed  a  wreath  on  the  shrine  of  the  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the 
undoubted  and  unchallenged  work  of  the  actor  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Company,  and  which  also  ran  through 
some  seven  editions  before  the  end  of  1602. 

In  the  years  1598  to  1602  inclusive  there  are  various 
other  references — obvious,  direct,  unmistakeable,  un- 
answerable— in  the  various  authors  of  the  day,  viz.,  by 
John  Marston,  Gabriel  Hervey,  Richard  Barnfield,  John 
Weaver,  Samuel  Nicholson,  Richard  Carew,  Francis  Meres, 
Thomas  Edwards,  as  well  as  in  "The  Return  from 
Parnassus  "  and  "  Wily  Beguiled."  In  the  former  of  these 
Shakespeare  is  referred  to  as  the  playwright,  and  as  the 
partner  of  Burbadge  and  Kemp,  of  the  Globe,  and  also 


*  At  Greenwich,  in  December,  Shakespeare  having  been  before  and  since  1592  in  Lord 
Derby's,  Pembroke's,  and  Essex's  Company,  called  Lord  Strange's  even  after  the  death  of 
his,  Ferdinand's,  Father,  September  25th,  1593,  the  title  belonging  to  the  Earls  of  D«rby. 

20 
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obliquely,  in  the  State  Trials,  as  the  author  of  "  Richard  II." 
and  the  ally  of  Augustine  Phillips,  in  the  examination  of 
Sir  Gilles  Meyrick,  and,  again,  as  an  actor  and  friend  of 
Burbadge  and  the  author  of  "  Richard  III.,"  in  "  Manning- 
ham's  Diary,"  under  date  March,  1601. 

Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  His  Humour "  was  pro- 
duced by  Shakespeare's  "The  Chamberlain's"  Company  in 
1598,  and  in  it  Shakespeare>  played  as  Knowell,  the  one 
virtuous  man  in  the  play.  He  is  the  principal  character, 
whose  sentiments,  and  lines  in  blank  verse,  are  much  above 
the  average  of  the  rest  of  the  drama,  and  represent  by  far 
the  smoothest  versification.  In  "Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humour,"  produced  the  following  year,  he  was  not  cast,  as 
there  was  apparently  no  part  suited  to  his  benign  and 
gentle  nature.  In  this  last  play,  moreover,  in  Act  III.,  sc.  6, 
there  is  an  envious  and  splenetic  notice  of  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  Shakespeare's  play,  which  indicates  Jonson's 
jealousy  and  present  unfriendliness.*  If  Jonson  had  at 
this  time,  viz.,  1599,  known  any  ill  of  his  rival  and 
superior,  it  is  as  certain  as  that  night  follows  day  that  it 
would  have  been  recorded. 

In  1603,  Shakespeare,  the  actor,  whom  at  this  time,  no 
doubt,  Jonson  was  anxious,  and  hoped,  to  supersede  as 
playwright  for  the  King's  company,  was  cast  in  a  minor 
part  in  "The  Fall  of  Sejanus,"  his  other  colleagues, 
Phillips,  Burbadge,  Heminge,  and  Condell  appearing  among 
the  players. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  Knowell's  part  in 
Jonson's  "Every  Man  in  His  Humour"  is  superior  in  senti- 
ment and  in  versification  to  the  general  level  of  the  comedy, 
and  seems  to  have  been  "true  filed"  by  the  poet.  This  fact, 


*  This  malevolent  allusion  was  probably  added  only  when  this  drama  was  produced 
by  a  rival  company,  and  not  when  played  before  the  Queen. 
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taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  circumstances  involved 
in  these  details,  establishes  that  the  man,  the  poet,  the 
playwright,  and  actor,  must  have  been  well  known  to 
Jonson,  the  editor,  as  well  as  the  other  publishers  of  the 
folio  of  1623.  That  Ben,  his  competitor,  who  had  all  the 
zeal  and  disposition  to  expose  him,  if  he  were  in  any  sense 
an  impostor,  would  undoubtedly  have  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity,  we  cannot  doubt. 

It  may  be  urged  that  Jonson,  in  fact,  bore  him  no  ill 
will,  as  his  testimony  in  1623,  after  the  poet's  death, 
indicates  friendliness  and  admiration.  But  this  was  after 
death,  when  rivalry  was  no  longer  possible,  and  Jonson 
had  ceased  to  hate  the  man  he  could  not  emulate. 
Jonson's  posthumous  praise  is  that  William  Shakespeare 
was  of  an  open  and  free  nature,  and  that  "  he  had  an 
excellent  phantasy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions." 
Who  can  deny  the  intimacy  of  acquaintance  and  know- 
ledge involved  in  these  allusions  ?  Jonson,  elsewhere, 
and  earlier,  in  a  different  vein,  refers  to  his,  the  poet's, 
authorship  of  "Julius  Caesar,"  for  he  says  with  characteristic 
envy:  "  Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things  that  could  not 
escape  laughter,  as  when  he  said  in  the  person  of  Caesar, 
one  speaking  to  him,  Caesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong,  he 
replied,  Caesar  never  did  wrong  but  with  just  cause."  In 
truth,  Shakespeare  had  written  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Jonson's  malice  supplied  or  invented  the  passage  as  cited. 
He  had  written  "Csesar  doth  not  wrong,  nor  without 
cause  will  he  be  satisfied,"  Act  III.,  sc.  1,  1.  47.  Even  had 
Jonson's  captiousness  been  well  founded  in  fact,  no  real 
absurdity  is  necessarily  involved.  It  is  no  contradiction  to 
admit  to  a  suitor  that  you  may  have  done  an  act  which 
appears  to  him  a  wrong,  with  j  ust  cause.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  always  involves  a  seeming  wrong  to  the 
party  disappointed. 
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This  spiteful  suggestion,  with  its  "  many  times,"  is 
eloquent  of  Shakespeare's  reality  and  identity,  as  it  is  of 
Jonson's  jealousy.  It  breathes  the  malice  of  the  inferior 
mind  feeling  itself  inferior.  It  does  much  more.  It  shows 
us  that  the  man  who  could  and  would  say  what  was 
untrue  to  damage  or  disparage  his  rival  would  have  said 
much  more  evil  of  him  if  he  had  known  it :  would  have 
told  us  the  story  of  the  butcher's  son,  if  he  believed  it ; 
or  of  the  holding  horses,  if  he  had  heard  of  it.  Happily 
it  had  not  then  been  invented. 

It  may  again  be  objected — as  it  has  already  been 
anticipated  by  Gifford — that  Jonson,  who  could  so  warmly 
write  of  his  deceased  friend  as  he  did  in  1623  in  the  Folio 
he  in  part  edited,  bore  Shakespeare  no  ill-will,  and  was 
not  in  truth  malevolent.  Jonson  hated  Shakespeare  only, 
or  chiefly,  while  he  was  his  rival,  and  was  in  his  path.  His 
sense  of  truth  prevailed  when  the  supposed  antagonism  of 
interest,  which  he  alone  created,  had  gone.  So  long  as  the 
poet  lived,  Jonson  said  no  one  word  in  his  praise.  On  the 
contrary,  he  sneered  at  him  and  covertly  affected  to  despise 
him,  on  many  occasions.  He  assailed  him  indirectly  in 
nearly  all  his  plays.  In  the  dedication  to  Volpone,  or 
the  Fox,  February,  1605,  he  impliedly  corrects  the 
author  of  "Othello,"  "Hamlet,"  and  "Julius  Caesar,"  for 
his  violation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  In  the 
prologues  to  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  and  "Henry 
VIII.,"  reproduced  as  "  All  is  True,"  in  1613,  there  are 
jeering  references  to  Shakespeare's  Histories,  and  in  the 
introduction  to  "Bartholomew  Fair"  (1614),  although  his 
competitor  had  then  retired  into  private  life,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  same  snarling,  envious  temper  that  was 
exhibited  in  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour."  His 
conversation  with  Drummond,  still  later,  shows  that 
though  he  no  longer  hated  with  the  same  hatred,  he  was 
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yet  envious  and  unjust.  There  is  the  same  querulous, 
captious  tone,  the  same  jealous,  unkindly  feeling,  the 
same  resolved  depreciation  of  his  rival,  to  heighten  his 
own  self-glory,  and  the  same  inability  to  be  candid  or  fair. 

I  have  pointed  to  the  poet's  "  will "  as  being  among  the 
extrinsic  evidences  of  his  identity,  as  distinguished  from 
those  features  of  proof  to  be  gleaned  from  his  writings. 
From  this  will,  proved  on  June  22,  1616,*  we  learn  that 
the  testator  had  had  a  draft  will  drawn  up  in  January  of 
the  same  year,  but  that  the  final  document  now  in  question 
was  signed  probably  by  him  while  confined  to  his  bed  and 
shortly  before  his  death  in  April ;  that  he  had  three  fel- 
low partners,  John  Heminge,  Richard  Burbadge  (the  same 
Richard  Burbadge  who  entered  with  him  the  Chamberlain's 
Company  in  1594,  and  who  subsequently  was  included  in 
the  same  patent  as  one  of  His  Majesty's  players  hi  May, 
1603),  and  Henry  Condell,  the  same  worthy  friends  and 
associates  who,  in  their  turn  identifying  him,  issued  the 
folio  edition  of  1628 ;  that  this  same  William  Shakespeare 
in  1616  had  two  daughters,  one,  Judith,  aged  31,  married 
to  Richard  Quiney,  aged  27,  the  son  of  Richard  Quiney, 
of  High  Street,  Stratford,  and  the  other  Susannah,  aged 
32,-f-  to  whom  he  left  New  Place,  where  he  had  resided 
and  which  he  had  bought  as  far  back  as  1597,  and  who 
died  llth  July,  1649,  the  widow  of  Dr.  John  Hall  a 
physician;  that  he  was  moreover  the  husband  of  Ann 
Shakespeare,  ne'e  Hathaway,  who  died  August  6th,  1623, 
and  whom  he  had  married  in  1582,  when  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

What  do  the  iconoclasts  in  their  turn  offer  against  this 
array  of  facts  ?     That  it  is  antecedently  improbable  that 


*  Dated  25th  March,  1616. 
t  Born  May  26th,  1583. 
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a  mere  player  of  scanty  education  should  have  been  able 
to  produce  such  transcendant  poetry.  Improbability  is, 
of  course,  no  argument.  One  so-called  improbability  is 
the  aversion  of  stupid  persons  to  receive  the  view  that  a 
man  not  educated  at  the  University  and  with  such  slender 
training,  could  have  accomplished  so  much.  They  are 
fully  answered  by  Mr.  Spedding,  who  said :  "  He  believed 
that  the  author  of  the  plays  published  in.  1623,  was  a  man 
named  William  Shakespeare.  It  was  believed  by  those 
who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  it,  and  he  knew  no 
reason  for  doubting  it."  The  man  who  wrote  the  plays 
was  certainly  the  man  who  wrote  the  poems,  "  Venus  and 
Adonis "  and  "  Lucrece,"  as  Jonson,  Digges,  and  Bass  in 
the  Folio,  Gabriel  Hervey,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 
John  Davies  of  Hereford,  Manningham's  Diary,  and  fifty 
other  contemporary  references  fully  establish. 

Of  what  value,  as  against  such  facts,  is  Mr.  Smith's 
unfounded  suggestion  or  false  surmise  that  William 
Shakespeare  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  that  the 
signatures  to  the  will  were  clearly  the  signatures  of  a  man 
who  had  simply  learned  to  copy  his  own  name,  or  again, 
that  a  boy  who  held  horses  and  who  could  not  spell  (with 
other  skimble-skamble  stuff)  could  not  have  been  the 
poet  ?  These  pretended  facts  are  impudent  and  baseless 
fabrications,  and  there's  an  end. 

Again,  of  what  value  is  the  suggestion  that  "  the  poet 
never  claimed  the  plays  as  his  own  "  ?  He  did  not  expressly 
or  publicly  claim  them  that  we  know ;  but  he  claimed  them 
so  far  as  to  revise  and  alter  them  after  they  had  been  pub- 
lished in  his  name.  The  "  Hamlet "  of  1604  is  proof  of  this. 
The  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  of  1609,  the  "Richard  III.," 
"  Henry  IV.,"  and  other  plays,  revised,  corrected,  and 
enlarged,  illustrated  the  same  fact.  The  amplified,  or 
as  printed,  the  "  newly  corrected,  augmented,  and 
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amended"  second  quarto  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  of  1599,  by 
Cuthbert  Burby,  although  without  the  poet's  name,  affirms 
such  recognition.  He  did  not  claim  the  plays  as  his  own 
because  they  were  not  his.  They  were  written  for  the 
Chamberlain's  Company.  They  were  their  property.  They 
had  the  copyright,  so  far  as  any  existed.  That  is  the  reason 
there  was  no  reference  to  his  writings  or  copyrights  in  his 
will.  All  his  estate  in  them  had  passed  out  of  him.  His 
bargain  of  partnership  was  dependent  on  his  authorship 
and  assignment  of  his  interest  in  them  to  his  fellows. 
That  they  were  his  works  is  attested  by  the  40  or  more 
quarto  reprints  of  the  various  plays,  and  the  17  several 
dramas  issued  during  his  life,  with  his  initials  or  name 
prefixed,  and  which  are  admittedly  and  by  intrinsic 
evidence  assuredly  his  work.  But  the  copyright  of  "Henry 
IV."  Part  II.,  was  on  the  23rd  August,  1600,  claimed  for  as 
his,  and  it  is  at  best,  therefore,  but  an  equivocation  to 
suggest  that  he  personally  did  not  declare  his  ownership. 

In  the  enlarged  book  of  1857  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  to 
prove  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare,  the  author  took  up  a 
different  attitude  from  that  adopted  by  him  in  his  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Ellesmere  the  year  before.  Shakespeare's 
inability  to  read  or  write,  and  the  allegation  that  he  was  a 
mere  money-grubber,  absorbed  in  the  management  of  the 
theatre,  are  both  substantially  dismissed,  and  we  have  the 
assumption  of  a  new  form  of  nominal  argument  in  tabular 
order,  viz. :  (1)  "  That  we  know  nothing  positively  about 
Shakespeare's  life  except  the  period  of  his  death."  (Which 
is  just  what  we  do  not  know  with  precision.)  There  are 
a  thousand  facts,  however,  known  about  the  incidents  of 
his  life.  His  place  of  birth,  his  parentage,  his  father's 
character  and  idiosyncrasy,  his  children,  his  friends,  his 
places  of  residence  in  Blackfriars  and  Stratford.  His  pur- 
chases and  investments,  lawsuits,  partners  in  business,  his 
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family  relations,  brothers  and  sisters,  his  position  as  an 
actor,  his  interest  in  the  enclosure  of  Welcombe  Common, 
and  in  lands  in  Welcombe  and  a  tenement  near  the  Ward- 
robe, in  the  Blackfriars,  London.  We  also  know  that  his 
son-in-law  was  Dr.  John  Hall,  who  died  in  November, 
1635,  aged  60;  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  father's 
interest  in  the  Chancery  proceedings  of  John  Shakespeare 
in  1597,  etc.,  etc.  (2)  "  That  we  do  not  know  when  he  was 
born,  when  nor  where  he  was  educated."  Which  is  in  part 
true.  Shakespeare,  when  he  started  in  life,  was  too  poor 
and  insignificant  a  person  for  people  more  fortunately 
circumstanced  to  concern  themselves  about.  Kit  Marlowe's, 
Chapman's,  Webster's,  Greene's,  and  Chettle's  period  of  birth 
and  death  were  left  in  much  uncertainty  until  the  present 
century.  We  know  that  Shakespeare  was  born  in  Stratford 
in  a  house  in  Henley  Street  in  April,  1564,  although  we 
do  not  know  the  precise  day,  hour,  or  minute ;  and  we 
know  that  it  was  between  the  20th  and  the  end  of  the 
23rd,  and  on  or  before  that  day,  else  he  could  not  have 
been  in  his  53rd  year  as  declared  on  his  tomb.  (3)  "  We 
do  not  know  when  or  where  he  was  married "  ;  though 
this  is  far  from  proving  his  nonentity.  (4)  "  Nor  in  what 
order  his  plays  were  written  or  performed."  But  we  do, 
with  tolerable  exactitude,  and  if  we  did  not,  and  were 
superlatively  ignorant,  no  argument  of  non-existence  is 
surely  to  be  drawn  from  our  limited  knowledge  or 
stupidity. 

In  this  book  of  1857,  which  is  marked  by  the  most 
disingenuous  and  perverse  advocacy,  we  find  the  origin  of 
every  contention  or  suggestion  made  in  the  Bacon  cause 
by  the  Americans  since.  These  are  chiefly  the  supposed 
inferences  to  be  deduced  from  alleged  or  imaginary  paral- 
lelisms of  expression  or  thought  such  as  would  be  inevitable 
in  the  case  of  a  single  author,  and  such  as  we  find  in  some 
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of  the  Sonnets  and  the  plays.  The  others  are  those  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  Ben  Jonson's  verses,  prefixed  to 
the  Folio,  which  are  said  to  manifest  "a  mysterious  vague- 
ness," and,  indeed,  an  incomprehensible  character  in 
reference  to  Shakespeare,  but  to  be  plain  and  simple 
when  applied  to  Bacon.  As  instances,  Jonson  having 
commenced — 

To  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  BELOVED  MASTER,  THE  AUTHOR, 

MR.    WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE,    AND   WHAT 

HE  HAS  LEFT  Us, 

has  said  in  the  course  of  his  poem — 

Soul  of  the  Age  ! 

The  applause  !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  stage  ! 
My  Shakespeare,  rise  :  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lye, 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room. 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 

Mr.  Smith  thinks  these  words  do  not  prove  that  Bacon 
wrote  the  plays,  and  that  they  do  not  afford  the  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary  we  are  entitled  to  expect,  and 
that  the  phrases,  "Soul  of  the  Age!"  "The  applause! 
delight !  the  wonder  of  our  stage !  My  Shakespeare, 
rise,"  are  more  applicable  to  Bacon  than  to  Shakespeare. 

I  use  Mr.  Smith's  precise  words  to  avoid  any  suggestion 
of  unfairness,  and  you  may  understand  the  candour  of 
mind  brought  to  bear  by  this  race  of  iconoclastic  assailants 
in  their  investigation. 

When  you  consider  that  in  1623,  when  these  verses 
were  printed,  Lord  Bacon  was  a  disgraced  man,  accused  of 
the  foulest  crimes — bribery,  as  a  judge,  to  which  he  had 
pleaded  guilty,  and  of  a  long  course  of  persistent  injustice 
and  infamy  as  Chancellor,  other  offences  being  also,  both  in 
verse  and  prose,  ascribed  to  him — you  will  at  once  see  the 
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fitness  of  the  phrases  applied  as  Mr.  Smith  directs.  "  The 
applause !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  stage !  "  as  applied 
to  Bacon  rather  than  to  Shakespeare.  Of  the  further 
lines,  after  the  poet  has  been  invoked  "  as  my  gentle 
Shakespeare,"  his  eulogist  continues — 

For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born, 
And  such  wert  thou.     Look  how  the  Father's  face 
Lives  in  his  iasue.     Even  so,  the  race 
Of  Shakespeare's  mind,  and  manners  brightly  shines 
In  his  well-turned  and  true-filed  lines. 

Mr.  Smith  says  (p.  36) — "  These  lines  are  little  applicable 
to  Shakespeare,  whilst  they  are  an  exact  description  of 
Bacon."  I  ask  you,  without  pushing  this  argument  fur- 
ther or  giving  you  more  examples,  can  the  force  of  folly 
further  go  ? 

Two  or  three  instances  of  the  alleged  parallelisms  in 
thought,  idea,  and  expression,  which  form  the  basis  of 
Mrs.  Potts'  huge  volume,  and  which  are  supposed  to  settle 
the  question  of  "  One  man  one  playwright "  completely 
and  finally,  may  be  given.  Polonius,  you  will  recollect, 
says  (Act  I.,  sc.  3) : — 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy. 

That  Lord  Bacon  wrote  "  Hamlet "  is  proved  by  this 
parallel  passage  from  "  The  Advancement  of  Learning  " : — 

Behaviour  seemeth  to  me  a  garment  of  the  mind,  and  to  have  the  condi- 
tions of  a  garment ;  for  it  ought  to  be  made  in  fashion,  it  ought  not  to  be 
made  too  curious. 

Again,  Hamlet  says,  Act  I.,  sc.  4 : — 

HAM.  The  air  bites  shrewdly. 

HOR.    It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

This  is  clearly  Lord  Bacon's,  for  what  says  he  in  his 
"  Natural  History  "  :— 

The  flesh  shrinketh,  but  the  bone  resisteth,  whereby  the  cold  becometh 
more  eager. 
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Can  anything  be  more  irresistibly  conclusive  than  this  ? 
Bacon,  in  a  masque,  in  1595,  wrote — 

There  is  as  much  difference  as  between  the  melting  hailstone  and  the 
solid  pearl. 

Shakespeare  says,  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  II., 
sc.  5 — 

I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold, 
And  hail  rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Is  not  this  proof  convincing  that  the  man  who  wrote  one 
wrote  the  other  ? 
537.  Bacon  says — 

A  thorn  is  gentle  when  it  is  young. 

Shakespeare  says,  "  3  Henry  VI.,"  Act  V.,  sc.  5 — 

Does  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ? 

"  Lear,"  Act  I.,  sc.  1— 

So  young  and  so  untender. 

488.  Bacon— 

Ever  spare  and  ever  bare. 

"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  II.,  sc.  6 — 

She  hath  in  that  sparing  made  huge  waste. 

367.  Bacon  has  written — * 

Odere  reges  dicta  quite  dici  jubent.  (Kings  hate  when  uttered  the  very 
words  they  order  to  be  uttered.) 

Shakespeare,  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  says — 

I  have  seen 

When  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

It  is  not  the  same  sense  in  any  form ;  it  is  not  the  same 
phraseology,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  even  remote 
resemblance,  yet  is  it  called  a  parallel. 


*  807.  Presumably  from  some  Iambic  poet.  The  Promua  consists  of  selections  of 
texts  to  illustrate  oratory  from  several  classical  authors — from  popular  proverbs,  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  Adages  of  Erasmus. 
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688.*  Bacon  says — 

To  help  the  sun  with  lanthorns. 

Shakespeare  says,  in  "  King  John,"  Act  IV.,  sc.  2 — 

With  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 

One  more  instance  to  end  the  parallelisms.     Lord  Bacon 
says : — 

We  tried  an  experiment,  but  it  sorted  not. 

Shakespeare  (I  mean  Bacon,  of  course)  said,  in  the  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  Act  IV.,  sc.  3— 

And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  these  evidences  of  identity, 
you  are  clearly  not  of  the  elect,  or  fitted  to  be. 

It  may  appear  injudicious  that  I  have  not  relied  on  the 
superlative  proofs  of  all,  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  all 
forms  of  thought,  all  graces  of  expression,  of  rhythm  and 
melody,  of  sentiment  and  philosophy,  of  the  poet  as 
contrasted  with  the  gifts  of  the  statesman.  It  were  idle  to 
expatiate  on  the  joys  of  colour  to  the  blind.  Those  who 
do  not,  or  cannot,  perceive  the  illimitable  supremacy  of  the 
dramatist  in  all  these  essentials,  "the  great  gulf  fixed" 
'twixt  their  respective  minds,  are,  indeed,  as  much  past 
convincing  as  they  are  past  praying  for.  I  have,  there- 
fore, advisedly  refrained  from  addressing  myself  to  those 
reasons — which  might  be  deemed  controversial  by  persons 
incapable  of  appreciating  any  poetical  excellence — and 
relied  on  the  most  simple  facts,  limited,  of  course,  by  the 
space  at  my  disposal. 

The  attempt  to  explain  away,  or,  as  it  is  said,  to 
dethrone  and  unmask  "the  alleged  phantom"  Shakespeare, 
is  at  best  a  dishonest  and  disingenuous  task.  In  all  the 

*  These  numerals  refer  to  the  divisions  iu  Mrs.  Potts'  "  Promus." 
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turgid  and  turbid  mass  of  so-called  literature  which  I  have 
waded  through  on  the  subject,  no  man  has  attempted 
honestly  to  meet  the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  will,  by 
the  Stratford  bust  and  monument,  or  the  folio  of  1623, 
with  the  testimony  of  his  co-players,  Burbadge,  Condell,  and 
Heminge,  and  Ben  Jonson  and  the  rest.  These  all  remain 
in  situ  and  unchallenged.  The  minor  corroborative  proofs 
as  to  Shakespeare's  parentage,  the  marriage  bond  of  1582, 
the  purchase  of  New  Place,  the  application  for  the  grant 
of  arms  in  1596  and  1599,  the  King's  patent  of  1603,  the 
will  of  Augustine  Phillips,  the  testimony  of  forty  or  more 
quartos  published  with  his  name  or  initials  attached  by 
reputable  publishers,  and  the  various  direct  allusions 
made  to  him  by  his  contemporaries  are  slurred  over  or 
evaded.  The  attempted  displacement  has  been  by 
systematic  misstatement  of  fact,  by  appeals  to  prejudice, 
and  by  fraud.  The  course  pursued  has  been  deliberately 
to  pervert  history,  to  forge  pretended  truths,  to  invent 
inferences  and  parallelisms,  and  generally  to  "  bear  false 
witness "  in  a  manner  discreditable  to  any  schism,  and 
perilously  like  criminality,  if  there  were  any  proper 
tribunal  before  which  to  arraign  the  culprit. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  slander  the  memory  of  the  "  honey- 
tongued  and  gentle  "  Snakespeare  as  he  stands  in  fame  on 
the  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  as  "  a  drunkard,  a 
forger,  a  liar,  and  an  impostor,"  or  to  fling  about  even  more 
vile,  calumnious,  and  unfounded  accusations  unless  you  can 
displace  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  ?  Until  you  can  rail 
the  seal  from  off  the  bond,  of  what  value  is  the  railing  ? 
It  is  just  as  idle  to  allege,  as  Mrs.  Potts  does,  or  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith  (p.  88),  "  that  the  ethics  of  the  player  and  the 
philosopher  are  identical."  They  are  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.  One  was  the  noblest,  the  other  has  been  pilloried 
as ' '  the  greatest,  meanest  of  mankind."  One  was  imperious, 
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venal,  treacherous,  self-seeking,  servile,  and  designing. 
The  other  was  gentle,  tolerant,  and  magnanimous.  Shake- 
speare was  a  man  of  many  friends ;  Bacon  of  few  or  none. 
He  had  parasites,  but  no  friends.  The  followers,  such  as 
he  had,  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  birth,  position, 
and  transcendent  intellect.  A  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
favourite  of  the  king,  with  the  vices  of  a  Nero,  must  have 
had  many  admirers.  Of  what  avail,  then,  is  this  unfounded 
calumny,  these  foul  aspersions,  without  proof  or  the  shadow 
of  foundation,  this  trickery,  knavery,  and  mischievous 
contrivance  ?  That  such  persons  exist  who  find  delight  in 
these  devices  is  as  difficult  to  explain  as  the  aberrations 
of  persons  who  rip  up  railway  cushions,  scrawl  obscene 
and  filthy  lines  in  public  places,  or  who,  to  gratify  some 
morbid  love  of  notoriety,  would  defile  and  pollute  hallowed 
shrines  and  monuments,  break  the  Barberini  vase,  or  set 
fire  to  York  Minster. 

I  have  done ;  it  seems  an  unthankful  task  to  condemn, 
or  even  accuse  persons  who,  unfortunately,  cannot,  as  they 
deserve,  be  brought  to  justice.  But  the  bare  repetition  of 
an  untruth,  no  matter  how  baseless  it  may  be,  without 
contradiction,  denial,  or  exposure,  suffices  with  some 
minds  to  give  it  an  air  of  authenticity.  Not  unfrequently 
a  lie  is  vouched  as  never  having  been  formally  or  publicly 
contradicted.  Thus  an  absence  of  denial  even  of  an  absurd 
rumour  will  help  it  to  a  species  of  currency.  For  these 
reasons  I  have  drawn  your  attention  to  this  subject. 
The  majority  of  sane  and  honest  people  in  the  republic  of 
learning  is  in  no  wise  affected.  But  the  fact  that  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  of  influence,  from  its  "  extensive 
circulation,"  should  dare  for  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  booming"  a  worthless  book,  to  publish  a  correspondence 
professing  to  be  argumentative  and  genuine,  though  in 
great  part  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  publishers,  is, 
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at  any  rate,  a  reason  why  this  spurious  coin  should  be 
marked  while  it  is  still  tendered  in  circulation.  There  are 
many  persons  who  cannot  discriminate  between  bad  money 
and  good.  If  the  rogues  who  attempt  to  pass  base  coin 
cannot  be  brought  to  justice,  it  is,  I  conceive,  the  duty  of 
every  honest  man  to  render  the  knaves'  labour  more 
difficult,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  to  preserve  to  future  genera- 
tions all  that  deserves  to  be  greatly  honoured  and  is  in 
the  highest  sense  worthy  our  homage  and  love. 


THE  SUPERIOR  PERSON. 

BY   J.    D.   ANDREW. 

/COMPARISONS  are  odious,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
^     Superior  Person  superlatively  so. 

He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 

Instans  Tyrannus,  he  crushes  us  in  the  dust  beneath  his 
heel. 

We  all  know  him,  for  he  is  ubiquitous,  "from  Green- 
land's icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  strand,"  everywhere 
he  may  be  detected,  and  everywhere  he  is  detested.  He 
exists  in  many  and  varied  species,  sometimes  superci- 
liously silent,  sometimes  scornfully  sententious — this  one 
rolling  in  wealth,  that  as  poor  as  Job;  this  profoundly 
learned,  that  a  mere  idiot ;  but  he  is  always  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  self-consciousness  made  apparent  that  he 
himself  is  indubitably  a  Superior  Person.  While  you  are 
smiting  your  breast  in  contrition  he  stands  afar  off  and 
thanks  God  he  is  not  such  an  one.  He  takes  an  upper 
seat  in  the  synagogue,  and  out  of  doors  he  elbows  you  into 
the  mire.  Be  sure  of  this,  that  whenever  you  meet  with 
him  you  will  find  that  he  is  on  a  different  plane  to  your- 
self, and  even  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal-pit  he  will  address 
you  somehow  from  a  superior  altitude.  He  is  a  past 
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master  in  the  art  of  ignoring  and  the  mystery  of  "  cutting 
dead."  Like  true  Britons, 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

these  same  Superior  Persons  pass  you  by  with  as  much 
contumely  as  if  you  were  no  better  than  an  obnoxious  and 
disreputable  influenza  germ. 

But  let  Swift  console  you.  "  If  a  man,"  says  he,  "  makes 
me  keep  my  distance,  the  comfort  is,  he  keeps  his  at  the 
same  time." 

Again,  after  all,  is  not  this  avoidance  a  merciful  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  ?  The  cuttle-fish  evades  you  by  sur- 
rounding itself  with  an  inky  cloud ;  the  skunk  repels  you 
by  emitting  an  offensive  odour.  But  who  wishes  to  em- 
brace a  cuttle-fish  or  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
a  skunk  ?  Thus  one  can  imagine  the  good  Providence, 
knowing  that  cads,  and  bores,  and  snobs  are  of  necessity 
to  such  a  world  as  ours,  setting  to  work  at  their  production. 
But  every  now  and  then,  as  some  bore  of  the  first  magni- 
tude or  snob  of  the  deepest  dye  emerges  from  chaos,  we 
picture  the  Creator  starting  back  horrified,  and  with  a  tear 
of  compassion  for  mankind,  tempering  the  infliction  of  such 
a  curse  by  sending  him  forth  as  a  Superior  Person. 

Not  only  is  the  Superior  Person  ubiquitous,  but  he  is  of 
every  age.  Adam,  at  least  Milton's  Adam,  was  a  sublime 
example,  and  one  imagines  those  archangels  must  have 
often  felt  inclined  to  kick  him.  The  airs  he  gave  himself 
— they  certainly  did  not  come  from  heaven — were  insuf- 
ferable, and,  from  a  divorce  court  point  of  view,  his  treat- 
ment of  Eve  almost  amounted  to  "saevitia." 

Diogenes  shows  us  how  a  dirty  wretch  living  in  a  tub 
and  emulating  the  brutes  could  yet  rank  as  a  Superior 
Person,  and  in  later  days  this  prototype  finds  followers  in 
such  as  Whitman,  Thoreau,  and  the  hermit  of  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground  to  whom  Dickens  introduced  us. 
21 
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But,  indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  our  own  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  age  of  the  Superior  Person,  and  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  instances,  although  discrimi- 
nation is  needed.  For  instance,  the  full-blooded  aristocrat 
is  not  one.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock  (whatever  their  little  foibles)  were  gentlemen, 
which  the  Superior  Person  never  is.  Pope  sneers  at  those — 

Whose  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Had  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood. 

But  such  a  genealogy  is  quite  impossible.  Blood,  what- 
ever may  be  said,  is  blood,  and  though  some  think  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  black  pudding,  it  is  improved  by  groats, 
the  accessory  is  comparatively  a  trifle.  Blood,  with  or 
without  brains,  and  brains  with  or  without  blood,  are  and 
ever  have  been  recognised  as  the  only  two  social  factors 
worthy  of  honourable  mention. 

Indeed,  so  palpable,  so  irresistible,  is  this,  that  we  seldom 
find  the  new  rich  asserting  any  claim  to  be  a  Superior 
Person.  He  has  an  ugly  consciousness  that  the  filth  of  the 
lucre  is  not  yet  washed  away.  He  is  like  the  fly  in  amber. 
His  gilded  saloons  are  rich,  his  bric-a-brac  rare,  but  seeing 
him  embalmed  thus  in  magnificent  surroundings,  one 
wonders  how  the  dickens  he  got  there — and  he  wonders 
himself. 

It  is  to  the  succeeding  generation  we  must  look  for  the 
Superior  Person  in  excelsis,  when  Muggins  the  Second  is 
transformed  into  De  Mogeyns,  and  holds  her  Majesty's 
commission  as  captain.  Then  blossoms  the  neophyte  forth 
either  as  a  Bounder,  a  Plunger,  or,  if  he  be  disinclined  to 
such  rioting,  a  Superior  Person.  Society  condescends  to 
know  him,  and  he  is  as  a  brand  snatched  from  the  burning. 
The  Superior  Person  in  society  is  amusingly  frequent. 
In  the  village  it  is  said  that  twopence-halfpenny  doesn't 
know  twopence.  A  gig,  it  is  well  known,  connotes  respecta- 
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bility,  so  a  brougham  means  riches,  a  coach-and-pair 
affluence.  Yet  are  there  repinings  that  not  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  can  break  the  proud  seclusion  of  the  county 
families,  and  the  Superior  Person  has  to  sigh  at  the  gates 
of  paradise. 

Leaving  these  idyllic  fields  for  the  dusty  domain  of 
Politics,  again  we  meet  with  the  Superior  Person,  but  in  a 
different  form.  Determined  and  dictatorial,  he  lays  down 
the  law  of  nations,  and  defines  the  rights  of  man.  He 
may  be  a  Tory,  he  may  be  a  Radical ;  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  the  case  in  point  admits  of  no  dispute,  and  you 
who  dare  to  differ  are  simply  a  fool. 

This  one,  from  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  surveys  the  world 
with  a  contemptuous  regard  of  foreigners  : — 

For  he  himself  has  said  it, 
And  it's  greatly  to  his  credit, 
He  is  an  Englishman. 

That  other,  rising  superior  to  such  ridiculous  Jingoism, 
patronises  the  whole  Universe — good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
— and,  confining  not  his  sympathy  to  one  small  island,  is 
a  lunatic  at  large.  Given  a  symposium  on  politics,  you 
may  wager  that  out  of  six  men  one  will  be  found  a 
Superior  Person  on  whom  argument  is  wasted  and  to 
whom  appeals  are  vain  ;  for  Bos  locutus  est ! 

In  the  Fine  Arts  one  naturally  expects  to  find  him  uttering 
the  voice  of  Authority.  To  your  surprise,  you  learn  that 
you  do  not  know  a  good  picture  when  you  see  one,  and 
that  if  you  have  melodious  instincts  you  are  utterly  astray. 
Wagner  wags  you  to  and  fro ;  Whistler  whistles  you  away 
from  your  old  love ;  Ruskin  rushes  at  you  like  a  boar  from 
a  thicket ;  and  a  host  of  other  Superior  Persons,  each 
from  his  little  stump,  by  turns  implore  and  objurgate. 

But  it  is  not  until  you  enter  the  field  of  Literature  that 
you  discover  what  the  Superior  Person  can  be.  Here  you 
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are  taken  in  and  done  for  with  a  vengeance.  Here  are 
Superior  Persons  of  unbounded  confidence,  of  unparalleled 
ability,  of  transcendental  genius  (if  you  may  believe  them), 
who  are  hand-in-glove  with  the  Cosmogony,  and  have 
searched  out  the  arcana  of  Nature,  who  have  dived  to  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Pope, 
are  certainly  infallible, 

I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark. 

To  name  would  be  invidious  :  besides,  space  is  limited — 
this  is  not  a  catalogue  of  authors ;  but  Matthew  Arnold 
will  serve  us  as  a  beginning,  and  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  him- 
self be  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  to  illustrate  the 
superiority  of  the  Superior  Person  in  recent  times. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  like  the  poor,  we  have  him 
always  with  us,  and  take  him  in  with  our  newspaper  every 
morning.  He  may  be  a  conceited  fool,  an  utter  ass,  or  an 
unmitigated  snob,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  by  his  own 
verdict  and  by  the  admission  of  society  he  is  a  Superior 
Person,  and  must  be  so'  accepted. 

Critics,  reviewers,  and  historians  are  of  course  all 
Superior  Persons.  What  a  sublime  specimen  was  Macaulay, 
of  whom  some  one  said  that  he  wished  he  could  be  as  sure 
of  one  thing  as  Macaulay  was  cocksure  of  everything. 
What  an  exemplification  his  letter  dated  from  "  Windsor 
Castle,"  where  he  was  on  a  visit !  It  is  expected  of  a 
reviewer,  as  of  a  poet,  that  he  should  slash  about  and  bang 
mankind,  which  cannot  well  be  done  without  an  innate 
consciousness  of  superiority,  but  a  pretty  comment  on 
this  Superior  Person  is  afforded  by  the  reading  of  an  old 
volume  of  any  review.  We  perceive,  even  before  its  echoes 
have  died  away,  that  the  roar  which  so  startled  us  was  but 
the  bray  of  an  ass  in  a  lion's  skin — the  lightning  of  Jove 
but  a  flash  in  the  pan  ! 
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The  modern  Mount  Sinai  is  Ludgate  Hill  and  publishers 
are  our  prophets,  but  yet  in  this  scribbling  age  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  speak  with  authority,  and  the  pen  of  the 
ready  writer  sways  the  conduct  of  millions  who,  unable  to 
think  themselves,  are  content  to  let  somebody  else  think 
for  them — to  whom  nothing  is  sacred  from  the  profane 
touch,  who  love  no  God  and  hate  no  Devil,  to  whom  all  is 
matter  and  no  matter  what.  Then,  as  we  have  relegated 
our  common-sense  to  the  back  of  the  moon,  we  are  depen- 
dent on  the  Superior  Person  for  our  knowledge  in  litera- 
ture of  what's  what  and  who's  who.  If  a  book  receives 
his  imprimatur,  we  hasten  to  absorb  it.  If  a  crack-brained 
Norwegian  out-Herods  Herod,  or  a  Russian  develops 
insanity,  we  fall  down  and  worship  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Superior  Person. 

The  poets — not  the  trivial  versifiers,  they  are  often  good 
fellows,  but — the  real  poets,  the  men  who  have  missions 
to  the  universe  and  its  Maker  also — they  are  nearly  all 
Superior  Persons,  and  very  superior  indeed.  We  have  it 
on  good  authority  that  they  are  the  life  blood  of  the  world 
and  accept  the  simile,  only  regretting  for  the  sake  of  the 
body  politic  that  blood-letting  lias  gone  out  of  fashion, 
and  we  can  do  no  more  than  recommend  in  its  place  a 
course  of  purifying  medicine.  The  full-blown  poet  is  both 
full  and  blown.  Like  the  nightingale,  he  warbles  his  wood- 
notes  wild  (more  or  less  wild  and  more  or  less  wooden  his 
detractors  say),  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  gushes 
forth  his  song. 

An  old  epitaph  on  a  parish  clerk  said  "his  melody 
warbled  forth  as  if  he  were  thumped  on  the  back  with  a 
stone."  Not  so  with  our  poet.  He  sings  because  he 
must.  What  would  be  the  consequences  resulting  on  a 
suppression  of  the  evacuation  one  can  only  surmise,  doubt- 
less they  would  be  dreadful — to  the  poet. 
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He  is  blown — in  some  occasional  instances  of  putridity 
one  might  almost  say — fly-blown.  But  what  he  is  filled 
with  and  what  has  blown  him  is  sometimes  not  quite  clear. 
Not  seldom  he  thinks  himself  possessed  by  a  divine  afflatus 
when  he  is  merely  a  victim  to  flatulence,  and  the  oracle's 
tripod  turns  out  to  be  no  better  than  a  rickety  three- 
legged  stool.  Nevertheless  with  a  magnificent  dogmatism 
will  he  rightly  divide  the  truth  and  utter  the  divine 
wisdom ;  the  whirlwind  of  passion  he  will  ride  as  a  jockey, 
and  direct  the  storm  of  conflicting  opinion  with  the  con- 
fidence of  a  company  promoter. 

But,  as  the  vulgar  put  it,  "  Who  is  he  when  he  is  at 
home  ? "  And  who,  in  short,  are  all  these  Superior  Persons, 
these  popinjays  and  peacocks  who  expect  us  to  be  dumb 
at  their  screaming  and  awe-struck  when  they  spread  them- 
selves out  ?  With  Cassius  we  ask,  "  Now  in  the  name  of 
all  the  gods  at  once,  upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar 
feed  that  he  is  grown  so  great  ? " 

How  is  it  we  submit,  none  daring  to  lay  the  proud 
usurper  low  ?  For,  see,  strike  but  a  blow  the  giant  dies 
— this  imposing  personage  is  nothing  more  than  a  simula- 
crum, a  contemptible  bogey ;  the  portentous  glare  of  those 
eyes  shines  from  a  turnip  lantern ;  he  is  stuffed  with  straw 
and  as  impotent  as  a  Fifth  of  November  Guy — and  yet 
he  exists. 

Mr.  Barrie  would  no  doubt  include  him  among  those 
who  are  "  Better  Dead,"  and  even  the  patient  Marcus 
Aurelius  declares  it  is  high  time  for  those  people  .to  die 
who  have  outlived  the  sense  of  their  own  misdemeanours. 
Why  then  do  we  spare  him  ?  Well,  the  truth  seems  to  be 
that  he  owes  his  escape  to  that  heaven-born  pity  which 
makes  men  merciful  to  the  cripple,  the  blind,  the  idiot, 
and  all  whom  Providence  has  afflicted.  We  see  that  his 
mind  is  disordered,  and  consign  him  to  the  company  of 
congenial  lunatics. 
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But,  oh,  my  brothers  !  shall  he  not  fulfil  his  mission  to 
us  all  as  a  warning  against  the  folly  of  pride  ?  If  he 
cannot  adorn  a  tale,  let  him  point  a  moral. 

With  what  calm  assurance  does  this  Superior  Person 
resolve  everything,  from  what  a  disdainful  height  does  he 
contemplate  poor  humanity,  how  imposingly  serious  is  his 
gravity.  But,  as  Montaigne  asks,  "  Is  there  anything  so 
assured,  resolute,  disdainful,  contemplative,  serious,  and 
grave  as  an  ass  ?  " 

Again  cautions  the  quaint  old  Frenchman  :  "  The  sacred 
word  declares  those  miserable  who  have  an  opinion  of 
themselves  :  '  Dust  and  ashes,'  says  it  to  such.  What  hast 
thou  therein  to  glorify  thyself?  "  And  in  another  place  : 
"  God  has  made  man  like  unto  a  shadow,  of  whom  who  can 
judge,  when  by  removing  of  the  light  it  shall  be 
vanished  ? " 

Let  us,  then,  follow  the  advice  of  our  own  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  often  meditate  upon  the  effects  of  Pride  on 
one  side  and  Humility  on  the  other.  First,  that  Pride  is 
like  a  canker  and  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  flowers, 
the  most  excellent  gifts  and  graces,  but  Humility  crowns 
them  all. 

"  All  the  world,"  says  he,  "  all  that  we  are,  and  all  that 
we  have,  our  bodies  and  our  souls,  our  actions  and  our 
sufferings,  our  conditions  at  home,  our  accidents  abroad, 
our  many  sins  and  our  seldom  virtues,  are  so  many  argu- 
ments to  make  our  souls  dwell  low  in  the  deep  valleys  of 
Humility." 

Oh,  thou  Superior  Person  !  Pulms  et  cineres  !  Pulvis  et 
cineres !  Quid  superbis  ! 


FRANCIS    QUARLES. 

BY   THE   REV.    ARTHUR   W.    FOX. 

T1RANCIS  QUARLES  is  far  less  known  than  his  real 
-L  merit  warrants,  yet  during  his  own  lifetime  though 
thoroughly  poverty-stricken  he  was  a  most  popular  poet. 
Devout  loyalist  as  he  was,  the  theological  and  ascetic 
character  of  his  muse  commended  itself  to  his  Calvinistic 
contemporaries.  To  them  his  "Emblems"  presented  a 
series  of  lurid  but  truthful  pictures  of  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.  Believing  little  in  the  beauty  of  life,  and  charmed 
chiefly  by  its  sterner  aspects,  he  showed  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  genuine  human  excellence  and  the  glories  of 
nature.  A  storm,  for  instance,  fascinated  his  not  too 
luxuriant  fancy;  but  even  this  aroused  within  him  a 
perception  of  its  terrors  rather  than  an  appreciation  of  its 
grandeur,  and  to  him  it  was  an  actual  or  imaginative 
display  of  the  wrath  of  God.  Human  nature,  in  his  view, 
was  "  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked,"  despite  the  single- 
hearted  purity  of  his  owa  life.  He  could  perceive  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  use  them  as  expressive  similes, 
but  the  hidden  and  yet  manifest  spirit  which  pervades 
and  unifies  the  whole  was  quite  imperceptible  to  his 
sorrow-clouded  eyes.  All  unusual  occurrences  were  the  richly 
deserved  judgments  of  an  offended  Providence,  and  not  a 
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misfortune  happened  in  life  but  was  bound  up  with  some  con- 
scious or  unconscious  sin.  Total  depravity  was  the  not  over- 
genial  inspiration  of  his  theology  and  his  poetry.  Yet  he 
had  a  pleasant  vein  of  humour,  which  he  obviously  viewed 
with  severe  suspicion  as  a  possible  and  probable  wile  of  the 
devil.  For  the  devil  was  a  very  real  personage  to  Quarles, 
and  hell  an  object  of  unaffected  fear.  At  times  he  could 
soar  above  the  level  of  his  grand  but  depressing  creed, 
and,  leaving  didactic  poetry,  he  could  adapt  his  thoughts 
to  romanticism,  as  in  his  verse  translation  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  "  Arcadia,"  under  the  title  of  "  Argalus  and 
Parthenia."  Now  and  then  his  humour  breaks  out  in 
unexpected  places,  and  the  hearer,  to  his  infinite  content- 
ment, feels  the  poet  was  to  the  full  as  startled  as  his 
student. 

Such  was  Francis  Quarles,  born  in  1592,  whose  early 
manhood  was  spent  in  the  pedantic  days  of  James  I.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
acquired  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  knowledge,  including  a 
more  than  visiting  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  Fathers.  He  had  a 
chequered  career,  passed  for  the  most  part  in  shadow, 
which  terminated  in  1644,  the  year  of  the  decisive  battle 
of  Marston  Moor.  Born  into  an  age  when  puns,  quips,  and 
quibbles  constituted  the  highest  form  of  wit,  when  the 
King  governed,  if  he  could  be  said  to  govern,  with  a  pun, 
and  when  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrews  punned  from  the 
pulpit,  he  adopted  that  quaint  style  which  is  his 
characteristic.  He  had  gleams  of  worldly  wisdom  which 
showed  themselves  when  he  dedicated  his  "Divine  Fancies" 
to  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  II.,  who  might, 
indeed,  have  lived  a  more  reputable  life  had  he  read  and 
practised  some  of  the  poet's  rules  of  conduct.  Still,  there 
is  an  unconscious  irony  of  fate  in  the  dedication  of  a 
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volume  of  purely  religious  poetry  to  that  King  who  became 
the  most  singular  head  which  has  ever  adorned  the  Church 
of  England.  The  date  of  the  first  edition  of  this  rare  and 
curious  work  is  1632,  when  Prince  Charles  was  of  suffi- 
ciently tender  years  to  prevent  his  appreciation  of  its 
real  worth. 

Like  many  poets,  whether  occasional  or  minor,  his  days 
were  spent  in  poverty  and  misfortune,  which  he  bore  (says 
Fuller)  "with  more  than  the  patience  of  Job."  Such 
patience  must  have  been  of  eminent  use  to  him,  as  his 
first  and  only  wife  made  him  the  happy  father  of  eighteen 
children,  quite  an  embarras  de  richesse  in  the  midst  of  his 
poverty.  To  a  poet  wrestling  with  the  "  death-thraw  "  of 
composition  the  wailing  of  one  child  is  often  sufficiently 
distracting ;  and  the  succession  of  nursery  concerts,  which 
must  have  accompanied  his  songs,  would  doubtless  be 
affecting  rather  than  conducive  to  pleasure.  Furthermore, 
poverty  is  but  a  sorry  provider  for  so  many  empty  mouths. 
His  poems  show  that  he  was  at  times  plunged  into  debt, 
and  they  dimple,  so  to  speak,  with  the  sad  smile  of  patient 
poverty;  nor  can  any  thoughtful  mind  wonder  that  his 
purse  overflowed  with  that  minus  quantity  of  wealth  which 
is  rather  exciting  than  satisfactory.  Still  he  tuned  his 
harp  to  Zion's  Sonnets,  and  found,  perhaps,  by  this  means 
hours  of  comfort  amidst  his  many  afflictions. 

The  "Divine  Fancies"  appeared  in  1632,  and  in  1664 
the  little  book  had  reached  a  fifth  edition,  from  which  all 
the  following  quotations  are  taken.  Its  full  title  is  "Divine 
Fancies  Digested  into  Epigrams,  Meditations,  and  Obser- 
vations.— By  Fran.  Quarles."  Then  follows  the  printer's 
sign  engraved  on  copper,  a  gorgeous  crown  and  a  bow- 
legged  globe.  Underneath  this  effect  of  high  art  appears 
"  The  fifth  edition  corrected.  London  :  Printed  by  T.  R., 
for  John  Williams,  at  the  Crown  and  Globe  in  St.  Paul's 
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Churchyard,  1664."  Who  T.  R.  may  be  we  have  not  dis- 
covered, but  the  initial  letters  give  an  admirable  hint  of  the 
character  of  some  of  the  verses.  John  Williams  was  Fuller's 
usual  publisher,  who  changed  his  sign  from  the  Greyhound 
to  the  Crown,  and  when  his  business  enlarged  to  the  Crown 
and  Globe.  The  poems  are  divided  into  four  books,  con- 
taining four  hundred  and  eighteen  separate  pieces.  As 
has  been  said,  they  are  dedicated  to  the  "  Royal  Bud  of 
Majesty  and  centre  of  all  our  hopes  and  happiness."  Alas  1 
that  the  bud  which  had  so  sweet  a  savour  should  have  borne 
so  bitter  a  blossom! 

In  this  wilderness  of  short  poems  some  selection  is 
necessary,  but  difficult.  Several  considerations  combine 
to  affect  the  choice.  Some  of  the  verses  are  bald,  some  are 
pungent,  some  are  pretty,  all  are  quaint,  and  most  are 
pious.  Now  baldness  of  any  kind,  though  it  forces  itself 
upon  even  casual  attention,  usually  shrinks  from  playful 
allusion.  Hence  the  bald  poems  will  be  left,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  vegetate,  but  to  solace  their  nakedness  in  kindly 
silence.  For  it  is  not  the  critic's  business  to  pick  out 
blemishes  alone  from  an  author's  works.  The  pungent 
epigrams  are  both  numerous  and  witty,  Quarles  had  a 
holy  horror  of  Romanism  and  a  hearty  contempt  for  Papal 
claims  of  supremacy,  characteristics  which  were  not  un- 
common in  his  day.  He  has  a  fine  epigram 

ON  A  KISS. 

E'er  since  our  Blessed  Saviour  was  betrayed 
With  a  lip  kiss,  his  Vicar  is  afraid  ; 
From  whence,  perchance,  this  common  use  did  grow 
To  kiss  his  t'other  end  ;  /  mean  hit  toe. 

These  lines  are  delightful  as  much  for  what  they  express 
as  for  what  they  imply.  One  more  sample  to  illustrate  our 
poet's  feelings  to  the  Pope  will  suffice ;  it  is  entitled — 
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ON  THE  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

Admit,  great  Prelate,  that  thou  wert  that  rock 
Whereon  the  Church  was  founded  ;  couldst  unlock 
The  gates  of  Heaven  ;  and  with  thy  golden  key, 
Make  Hell  thy  pris'ner,  and  the  fiends  obey  ; 
Thy  Papal  dignity  would  far  be  greater, 
If  thou  wert  Simon,  but  as  well  as  Peter. 

The  allusions  herein  are  quaint  and  to  the  point,  and 
the  "  golden  key  "  was  a  frequent  means  to  open  the  gates 
of  pardon  to  sinners  in  Quarles'  time.  In  the  last  line  the 
poet  certainly  alludes  to  simony,  as  the  poem  which 
immediately  precedes  is  "  On  Simon  Magus,"  and  has  a  ring 
of  exquisite  irony  which  could  not  fail  to  charm  the 
reader. 

Our  poet  had  a  keen  eye  for  defects  of  character,  and 
nearly  a  fourth  part  of  his  epigrams  deal  with  these.  He 
did  not  love  that  kind  of  man  who  professes  to  be  knowing 
in  matters  worldly  and  divine.  Of  such  he  says : 

He's  like  a  lusty  soil,  whose  moisture  feeds, 
If  not  a  world  of  corn,  a  world  of  weeds. 

The  truth  of  this  couplet  is  as  marked  as  Sam  Weller's 
criticism  of  Mr.  Smangle's  whiskers :  "  The  late  prewailence 
of  a  close  and  confined  atmosphere  has  been  rayther  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  weeds,  of  an  alarmin'  and  sanguinary 
natur." 

Commenting  on  the  practice  of  confession,  Quarles 
.addresses  a  wise  couplet  to  Dubius : 

Dubius,  thy  ears  are  two,  thy  tongue  but  one  ; 
Hear  God  and  priest,  confess  to  God  alone. 

Poverty  had  taught  the  poet  the  value  of  charity,  and 
in  a  piece  of  pleasant  sarcasm  addressed  to  Philantos  he 
comments  with  much  truth  on  that  showy  method  of  alms- 
giving which  is  the  source  of  many  an  ill-gotten  reputa- 
tion for  liberality : 
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Philantoa'  charity  is  like  a  mouse, 
That  keeps  at  home,  and  never  leaves  the  house 
Till  it  be  fired  :  it  stirs  for  no  man's  cause, 
Unless  to  feed  on  crumbs  of  vain  applause  ; 
Take  heed,  Philantos,  lest  thou  heed  too  late, 
The  mouse  in  time  will  eat  up  thy  estate. 

Another  pungent  epigram  deals  with  a  class  of  mind 
which  is  so  perfectly  represented  by  the  younger  son  in 
the  parable,  who  replied  to  his  father's  request,  "  I  go  sir, 
but  went  not."  It  is  addressed  to  Partio,  a  man  of  such 
remarkable  promise  that  his  intentions  are  exhausted  by 
the  utterance  of  them  : 

Thou  say'st  thy  will  is  good,  and  gloriest  in  it, 
And  yet  forget' st  thy  Maker  every  minute  ; 
Say,  Partio,  was  there  ever  will  allowed 
When  the  testator's  mem'ry  was  not  good  ? 

One  more  epigram  is  given  here,  on  Morus,  who  repre- 
sents that  class  of  unwise  people  who  are  frightened  out 
of  such  wits  as  they  have  by  omens  : 

If  a  poor,  timorous  hare  but  cross  the  way, 
Morus  will  keep  his  chamber  all  the  day  ; 
What  ev'l  portends  it,  Morus  ?    It  does  shew 
That  Morus  is  not  wise  for  thinking  so. 
But  Morus  keeps  his  chamber  ;  there  will  be, 
Morus,  one  fool  the  less  abroad  by  thee. 

These  poems  will  at  least  show  that  Quarles  had  sound 
common-sense,  with  a  vein  of  dry  humour,  which,  if  not 
rich,  at  least  has  its  sparkle,  and  is  by  no  means  unpleasant. 
His  eyes  were  keen,  and  he  could  see  the  weaknesses  of 
the  men  and  women  of  his  day,  as  he  knew  his  own  but 
too  well.  How  much  of  the  foregoing  may  fairly  be 
ranked  as  poetry  is  left  to  the  reader  to  decide.  But  that 
all  the  verses  abound  in  quaintly-expressed  but  sincere 
piety  is  quite  self-evident. 
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Our  poet  did  write  verses  of  a  different  character — 
different,  that  is,  in  the  theme,  and  not  in  the  expression. 
He  had  a  great  fondness  for  versifying  scripture  incidents, 
showing  a  tenderness  which  is  often  pathetic,  were  it  not 
marred  by  lapses  into  unconscious  and  incongruous 
humour.  In  a  poem  on  the  "  Infancy  of  our  Saviour,"  he 
says,  or  declaims,  or  sings  to  the  Virgin — 

0  !  what  a  ravishment 't  had  been  to  see 
Thy  little  Saviour  perking  on  thy  knee ! 
To  see  him  nuzzle  in  thy  Virgin  breast ; 
His  milk-white  body  all  unclad,  undrest  ! 
To  see  thy  busy  fingers  clothe  and  wrap 
His  spradling  limbs  in  thy  indulgent  lap  ! 
To  see  his  desp'rate  eyes,  with  childish  grace, 
Smiling  upon  his  smiling  mother's  face  ! 
And  when  his  forward  strength  began  to  bloom, 
To  see  him  diddle  up  and  down  the  room  ! 
0,  who  would  think  so  sweet  a  babe  as  this 
Should  e'er  be  slain  by  a  false-hearted  kiss  ! 
Had  I  a  rag,  if  sure  thy  body  wore  it, 
Pardon,  sweet  babe,  I  think  I  should  adore  it  : 
Till  then,  0  grant  this  boon  (a  boon  far  dearer) 
The  weed  not  being,  I  may  adore  the  wearer. 

Who  can  but  smile  at  some  lines  in  this  poem  ?  Yet  the 
smile  must  needs  be  kindly,  for  the  artlessness  of  the  poet 
is  so  tender  and  so  quaint.  His  mode  of  expression  may 
amuse,  but  his  affectionate  piety  cannot  but  meet  with 
sympathetic  estimation. 

One  more  little  poem  on  the  "Life  of  Man"  maybe 
quoted,  as  it  illustrates  the  deep  sadness  of  much  of  the 
poet's  life  and  the  gloom  of  his  theology.  In  it  he  is  seen 
at  his  best,  and  Quarles  at  his  best  is  not  merely  quaint, 
but  full  of  mournful  music  and  dirge-like  meaning — 

Our  life  is  nothing  but  a  winter's  day  ; 
Some  only  break  their  fast,  and  so  away  ; 
Others  stay  dinner,  and  depart  full-fed  ; 
The  deepest  age  but  sups,  and  goes  to  bed  ; 
He's  most  in  debt  that  lingers  out  the  day  ; 
Who  dies  betimes  has  less  and  less  to  pay. 
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This  picture  of  life  is  melancholy  and  untrue  ;  but  amid 
the  quaint  quips  there  is  real  poetry,  and  a  ring  of  pathos 
so  deep  that  it  sounds  like  a  passing  bell.  More  cheerful 
circumstances  and  a  brighter  faith  would  have  given 
clearer  sunshine  to  the  old-world  poet.  But  whatever  we 
think  of  Francis  Quarles  as  a  writer,  we  must  at  least  see 
in  him  a  true-hearted,  kindly,  and  devout  man,  who  sung 
as  his  muse  led  him.  He  endeavoured  to  be  a  Christian 
Martial,  and  if  he  has  not  the  grace  of  the  Roman  poet, 
this  at  least  may  be  said,  that  his  wit  is  pure  and  his  pur- 
pose good,  his  sarcasm  is  gentle  and  his  humour  kindly. 
Though  he  wrote  much  rhymed  prose,  so  have  other  better 
known  poets  before  and  after  him  ;  and  we  may  give  one 
passing  thought  of  loving  sympathy  to  a  man  who,  amid 
much  hardship,  could  sing  his  little  song — who,  when  his 
party  was  given  over  to  licence,  remained  pure  and  un- 
spotted— who  bore  the  burden  of  poverty  without  repining, 
and  whose  tender  humour  changes  from  pungent  wit  to 
infinite  pathos. 
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BY    THOMAS    KAY. 

ONE  of  the  most  wonderful  visions  on  the  vasty  deep, 
commonest,  however,  in  the  little  coves  and  harbours, 
and  by  the  caves  on  a  rocky  shore,  is  the  mysterious 
phosphorescent  light  that  flashes  in  evanescent  gleams  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  movement  of  an  oar,  or  the 
wave  disturbance  of  a  moving  vessel — and  if  one  dips  a 
hand  in  the  water  amidst  the  glow  he  may  observe  that  it  is 
glistening  with  fire  drops. 

At  first  thought  this  seems  like  the  soft  putrescence  of 
decay,  the  death  of  life — but  you  can  take  home  a  saucerful 
of  it,  or,  what  is  better,  gather  it  into  a  wide- mouthed 
bottle  by  skimming  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  shaking 
the  bottle  in  a  dark  place,  or  agitating  the  water  in  the 
saucer  it  will  flash  up  in  seeming  anger  at  being  disturbed. 
By  putting  a  drop  before  the  light,  you  will  be  able  to  see 
a  small  globular  form  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  by 
putting  it  under  a  microscope  there  will  be  disclosed  a 
shape. 

It  is  not  death  by  any  means,  but  it  is  life  of  a  lively 
character.  It  is  a  little  animal,  in  myriads  upon  myriads, 
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the  Noctiluca  Miliaris,  or  the  night  light  of  the  sea,  which, 
gives  us  such  wonderful  glimpses  of  another  side  of  this 
world — that  beneath  the  sea. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  light  from  these 
myriads  is  an  important  element  in  the  life  of  the  fishes 
down  below.  It  will  be  to  them  what  the  flashes  of  the 
aurora,  the  northern  lights,  are  to  us ;  a  weird,  strange,  and 
incomprehensible  phenomenon ;  or  that  of  the  glow-worm  in 
the  dusky  shade,  which  shines  by  some  unknown  power, 
and  glitters  like  a  diamond. 

The  top  of  the  sea,  to  all  underneath  it,  is  like  a  great 
silvered  mirror,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will  hold  a  tumbler 
of  water  over  his  head  and  look  under  it  at  the  surface. 
He  may  emphasise  the  fact  by  touching  the  top  of  the 
water  lightly  with  a  finger  tip,  which  when  seen  from 
below  breaks  the  silver-like  surface,  and  is  greatly  mag- 
nified. By  this  means  it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  what  an 
attractive  effect  these  myriads  of  light  coruscations  must 
have  upon  the  occupants  of  the  deep,  when  seen  from 
below. 

It  was  off  the  African  coast,  east  of  Algiers,  that  there 
occurred,  in  April,  1894,  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  this 
curious  phenomenon.  We  had  chartered  a  small  fishing 
boat,  and  embarked  on  it  on  a  beautiful  afternoon  from  the 
quay  of  Bougie,  beside  the  old  Saracenic  gateway.  There 
was  a  cloudless  sky,  except  for  a  few  slight  wreaths  over 
the  distant  snow-clad  mountains,  and  the  wind  was  dying 
away.  It  occupied  two  hours  to  round  the  headland  upon 
which  the  lighthouse  stands,  and  then  the  air  became  still 
and  calm.  We  watched  the  sun  set  in  the  western  sea.  The 
crescent  new  moon,  which  marked  to  Mohammedans  the  end 
of  the  Ramadan  fast,  became  visible.  It  showed  to  us  the 
horns  of  Isis  embracing  the  dark  orb  of  eternity,  the 
living  emblem  of  a  present  wide-spread  creed,  which  is, 
22 
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perhaps,  the  oldest  survival  of  nature  worship  in  existence, 
and  is  nowhere  so  impressive  as  on  the  shores  of  those  lands 
which  have  witnessed  its  triumphs  and  failures,  its  glory 
and  its  degradation.  The  moon  slowly  descended  beyond 
the  sea,  and  was  followed  by  the  planet  Saturn.  The  stars 
in  myriads  crowded  the  firmament.  The  constellations  were 
vivid  and  distinct.  The  Milky  Way,  or,  as  one  facetiously 
called  it,  "  The  Milk  Round,"  was  more  milky  than  it  is 
ever  seen  in  England.  The  sea  became  dark,  while  the 
land  was  clearly  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  and  the 
ship  seemed  suspended  beneath  the  firmament  of  heaven 
upon  a  liquid  element  above  an  abyss  of  gloomy  shades. 
At  length  the  evening  breeze  began  to  blow,  and  the 
lapping  of  the  waves  woo'd  us  to  softest  slumber  on  the 
hardest  of  boards,  our  bed  being  a  sailcloth  spread  over 
the  keel  of  the  boat. 

There  is  nothing  so  delicious  as  the  light  rippling  of  the 
water  which  betokens  movement,  when  lying  with  a  thin 
plank  only  intervening  between  the  sleeper  and  it.  At  the 
first  movement  to  the  spreading  sail,  it  begins  its  sweet 
monotonic  patter,  whispering  with  syren-like  voice  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  tapping,  as  it  were,  for  us  to  come  out  and 
enjoy  the  fascination  of  the  strange  world  over  which  we 
float.  It  is  the  music  of  sleep,  of  the  poetry  of  the  sea. 
Rest  is  best  enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  music  and  movement ; 
it  is  the  same  charm  which  makes  the  pensive  wanderer  sit 
down  or  recline  by  the  tumbling  waterfall  or  the  flowing 
river,  and  thought  becomes  torpid  by  reason  of  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  nature  which  are  around. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  continuous 
sound  makes  the  mind  alert,  so  the  dead  calm  which  came 
over  the  waters  startled  us  into  wakefulness  and  wonder. 
It  was  about  3  a.m.  The  labouring  of  oars  in  the  rowlocks 
brought  us  quickly  on  deck.  Broad  bands  of  fire  were 
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being  cast  by  the  oars  across  the  smooth  sea,  and  the 
bubbles  floating  away  sparkled  with  light.  Under  the 
shore,  perhaps  fifty  yards  away,  flashings  and  splashings 
revealed  a  school  of  porpoises  at  play.  The  sailors  imme- 
diately, by  whistling,  commenced  to  call  them,  and, 
curiously  enough,  they  responded.  We  had  them  round 
the  ship,  close  to,  and  under  it. 

The  whistling  is  the  imitation  of  a  curlew's  call,  or  the 
seagull's  cries  when  dipping  into  a  school  of  fish,  and  has 
as  much  attraction  to  the  porpoise  or  sea  pig,  as  the  whistle 
of  a  master  to  his  dog,  or  the  sound  of  a  horn  to  the  hound. 
Being  night,  too,  the  flashing  of  phosphorescence  by  the 
oars  was  an  additional  attraction,  and  the  boat  being 
invisible  to  them,  would  not  act  as  a  deterrent.  However 
it  was,  here  they  were,  churning  the  water  into  foam  of 
fire,  jumping  out  of  it  through  the  air  like  lurid  phantoms, 
diving  deep  below,  and  describing  exquisite  curves  of  bril- 
liant light,  waltzing  and  interlacing  with  startling  rhythm 
and  grotesque  yet  appalling  magnificence.  Although  the 
fish  were  invisible  below,  the  tracks  they  made  were  long 
curves  of  silvery  light,  with  a  pearly  sheenr  in  elliptical 
gyrations  of  weird  and  mystic  beauty. 

It  was  interesting  to  follow  the  line  of  a  single  porpoise 
as  it  leaped  out  of  the  water,  with  its  snout  in-curved,  and 
its  dorsal  fin  following,  glittering  with  light  until  it  plunged, 
became  invisible,  and  its  track  was  to  be  seen  in  a  beautiful 
sweep,  like  that  of  an  immense  loop  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep, 
finishing  at  the  top,  when  the  impetus  of  a  fresh  leap  sent 
a  sort  of  meteoric  shower,  in  another  ellipse,  and  when  six 
of  these  were  performing  at  once  under  the  shadow  of  a 
dark  precipitous  shore,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  a 
sight  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  was  worth  writing  of,  that  it 
might  be  remembered. 
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BY  J.   H.   BROCKLEHURST. 

FROM  1859,  the  year  in  which  was  published  "The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,"  to  1885,  the  date  when 
"  Diana  of  the  Crossways "  appeared,  George  Meredith 
remained  a  comparatively  unknown  writer.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  latter  novel,  however,  the  number  of 
his  readers  has  gradually  increased,  until  now  there  are 
probably  few  who  claim  an  acquaintance  with  novel 
literature  that  have  not  read  one  or  more  of  his  produc- 
tions. The  time  has  passed  when  the  popular  mind 
was  unable  to  differentiate  between  "Owen  Meredith"  and 
George  Meredith,  and  the  interest  in  his  works  now  so 
manifest  should  issue  ultimately  in  his  being  assigned  a 
high  position  among  the  writers  of  the  present  era.  As 
a  people  we  may  be  slow  to  discern  merit,  but  having 
discovered  it,  we  are  willing  to  award  it  its  due. 

The  cause  of  his  tardy  recognition  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
Critics,  the  most  admiring  and  enthusiastic,  freely  admit 
there  are  faults  and  affectations  which  tantalise  and  irritate. 
One  is  too  often  conscious  of  arduous  toil  in  his  processes, 
and  stern  sticklers  for  purity  and  simplicity  of  style  will 
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never  be  cheerful,  thorough-going  readers  of  Meredith's 
novels,  for  his  writing  is  so  often  artificial,  rugged,  and 
obscure.  It  has  been  humorously  said  that  there  are 
sentences  written  by  him  "  almost  without  number,  so 
intricate  in  theitf  construction  that  their  meaning  can 
only  be  grasped  by  the  man  who  reads  them  standing 
on  his  head  before  a  mirror."  There  are  some,  it  may  be, 
who  would  be  inclined  to  perform  this  small  acrobatic  feat 
if  it  would  enable  them  the  better  to  discover  the  treasure 
he  sometimes  thus  stows  away.  In  respect  to  this  matter 
his  interviewer — a  lady,  too,  and  we  will  not  doubt  her 
veracity  as  we  might  that  of  some  of  the  interviewing 
fraternity — tells  us  that  "he  is  an  intentional  offender, 
and  believes  that  intricate  thoughts  are  fitly  expressed 
in  intricate  fashion,"  so  that  this  will  explain  the  presence 
of  the  sentences  against  which  objection  has  been 
made. 

Another  feature  detrimental  to  certain  of  his  novels  is 
the  excessive  number  of  characters  which  are  pitchforked 
therein,  many  of  them  lacking  precise  definition,  and  who 
seem,  as  it  were,  mere  ventriloquial  dolls  manipulated 
cleverly  perhaps,  but  we  frequently  detect  the  voice  of 
the  chief  performer,  George  Meredith  himself,  which, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  thing  said,  we  must  admit 
to  be  a  failing  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  This 
overplus  of  characters  too  renders  the  picture  presented  to 
the  mind  confused  and  blurred,  while  only  here  and  there 
stand  out  clear  and  sharp  men  and  women  whom  it  is  a 
delight  and  refining  influence  to  observe  under  the  power- 
ful lens  furnished  by  his  apt  analytic  skill  and  critical 
acumen. 

"  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,"  "  Evan  Harrington," 
and  "  One  of  our  Conquerors,"  may  be  cited  as  examples  of 
the  foregoing  defect ;  but  we  shall  never  forget  Richard 
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Feverel,  and  the  tender,  loving,  yet  simple  Lucy,  his  wife ; 
Adrian  Harley,  the  young  cynic,  who  made  it  the  business 
of  his  life  "  to  satisfy  his  appetite  without  staking  his 
character  "  ;  or  the  voluble  Mrs.  Berry  ;  the  Countess  de 
Saldar,  and  her  father  Mel,  the  great  tailor,  who,  though 
dead,  haunts  the  comedy  of  Evan  Harrington  right  through ; 
or,  Victor  Radnor,  "  the  leader  of  men  with  the  halo  of 
millionaire  behind,"  and  his  obsequious  clerk,  "  that  little 
water- wagtail"  yclept  Skepsey,  with  his  faith  in  fists  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  position  as  a  nation. 

A  third  main  defect,  and  one  which  has,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  contributed  to  his  unpopularity,  is  an 
obvious  paucity  of  tenderness,  or,  shall  we  say,  lack  of 
heart.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
stated,  one  is  aware  that  the  high  intellectual  character  of 
his  works  has  rendered  him  in  a  degree  caviare  to  the 
general,  but  this  is  a  positive  quality  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  charms  to  those  who  have  learned  to  esteem  him. 
We  do  not  ask  for  the  mawkish  unhealthy  sentiment  so 
conspicuous  in  some  writers ;  but  a  closer  and  more  con- 
stant union  of  heart  and  brain  would  have  tended  to  a  more 
ready  appreciation  of  his  efforts,  because  then,  where  the 
appeal  to  the  intellect  had  failed,  the  emotions  might  have 
been  touched,  and  readers  enlisted  who,  as  it  is,  have 
shunned  him  after  a  first  attempted  perusal. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  George  Meredith  as  little 
courts  our  tears  as  our  laughter,  and  that  all  he  asks  is 
brain  in  reading  him,  but  that  does  not  obviate  a  defect, 
and  common  opinion  at  least  will  agree  with  that  writer 
who  remarks:  "He  who  will  write  interestingly  must  be 
able  to  keep  heart  and  reason  in  close  and  friendliest  con- 
nection. The  heart  must  warm  to  reason,  and  reason  must 
in  turn  blow  on  the  embers  if  they  are  to  burst  into 
flame." 
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The  defects  enumerated  are  serious  counts  against  any 
writer  of  merit,  but  pre-eminently  so  in  the  case  of  one 
who  may  take  rank  with  the  highest  in  the  realms  of 
literature.  Despite  all  his  faults,  we  shall  still  read  him.  At 
his  worst  he  is  never  commonplace,  and  at  his  best  he  is 
unsurpassed.  Though  often  his  sentences  be  difficult  to 
unravel,  though  foolishly  prodigal  of  his  characters,  and,  as 
a  rule,  not  enthralling  as  a  story-teller,  we  feel  we  must 
wander  with  him  through  the  oft-clouded  ways  of  his  tales 
if  only  to  listen  to  his  discourse,  and  we  are  enamoured  of 
his  abundant  wit,  at  once  brilliant  and  pungent,  or  his 
wisdom  profound  and  true.  We  appreciate  the  appositeness 
and  cogency  of  his  remarks  on  affairs  in  general,  and  we 
revel  in  his  poetic  outbursts,  for  at  such  moments  we  feel 
the  heart  does  beat,  and  know  him  as  a  great  and  lofty 
spirit  who  can  stimulate  the  mind  and  cheer  the  life.  So 
turn  we  now  to  the  more  congenial  task  of  considering 
wherein  he  is  at  his  best. 

One  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck,  even  at  a  first  acquaint- 
ance with  George  Meredith,  by  the  originality  of  his 
phrases — phrases  which  arrest  our  attention  by  their 
picturesque  comprehensiveness.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he 
misses  his  mark,  as  has  often  been  said  ;  but  the  great 
power  he  displays  as  a  phrasemaker  testifies  to  his  scholarly 
ability  and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  English 
tongue.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  he  "  must 
have  the  largest  vocabulary  of  any  living  man." 

With  him  a  man  does  not  "  on  a  windy  day  suddenly 
slip  down  on  an  icy  footpath,"  but  becomes  "  magically 
detached  from  his  conflict  with  the  gale  by  some  sly  strip 
of  slipperiness."  Or,  again,  the  slow  workings  of  Master 
Gammon's  mind  are  tersely  set  forth  in  the  sentence  . 
"  The  reply  was  evidently  a  mile  distant,  and  had  not 
started ; "  even  as  the  well-disciplined  mental  operations 
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of  another  are  graphically  stated  thus  :  '•  His  conservative 
mind,  retiring  in  good  order,  occupied  the  next  rearward 
post  of  resistance.  Secretly,  behind  it,  the  man  was  proud 
of  having  a  heart  to  beat  for  the  cause  of  the  besieging 
enemy." 

He  has  a  supreme  scorn  for  the  ordinary,  everyday 
labelling  we  meet  with  in  much  fiction.  In  effect,  he  says, 
for  a  lady  to  be  "strikingly  handsome,"  perhaps  only 
"good-looking,"  and  occasionally  "extremely  entertaining,'' 
"  quite  Grecian,"  or  of  sufficient  beauty  of  form  to  fit  her 
for  "  posing  for  a  statue  "  is  not  enough  for  him.  Such 
expressions,  pourtraying  little  more  than  corporeal 
charms  in  the  same  bald  language,  with  the  same  adjectival 
qualifications  and  adverbial  modifications  in  tales  un- 
numbered, have  long  since  lost  their  force  by  constant 
usage,  and,  further,  do  not  probe  deeply  enough.  He 
considers  that  "  the  art  of  the  pen  is  to  rouse  the  inward 
vision,  instead  of  labouring  with  a  drop-scene  brush  as  if 
it  were  to  the  eye ;  because  our  flying  minds  cannot 
contain  a  protracted  description.  That  is  why  the  poets 
who  spring  imagination  with  a  word  or  phrase  paint 
lasting  pictures."  Hence  he  gives  us  "the  dainty  rogue 
in  porcelain  "  in  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Mountsttiart  Jenkinson, 
for  Clara  Middleton  ;  but,  with  Vernon  Whitford  she  was 
more  happily,  "a  Mountain  Echo";  then  "the  crucible- 
woman,"  Mrs.  Lovell,  "  who  dismisses  you  with  the  inexor- 
able contempt  of  Nature,  when  she  has  tried  one  of  her 
creatures  and  found  him  wanting,"  one  "  in  contact  with 
whom  you  were  soon  resolved  into  your  component  parts  "; 
or  we  have  "  an  angelic  blonde,  a  straw-coloured  beauty. 
A  lovely  wheatsheaf  if  the  head  were  ripe,"  for  Mrs. 
Fryar-Gunnett,  "the  blazing,  regnant,  anti-social  star"; 
again,  from  Mrs.  Berry's  botanical  notebook  we  have  the 
name  for  the  re-christening  of  Kichard  Feverel's  Circe, 
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**  Bella  Donna."  Bella  Mount,  suggests  the  writer,  would 
have  been  astonished  to  hear  herself  thus  accurately 
associated  with  poison ;  and,  lastly,  the  cousin  of  Sir 
Willoughby,  Vernon  Whitford,  is  described  by  Mrs.  Mount- 
stuart  as  "  Phoebus  Apollo  turned  fasting-friar,"  which,  Mr. 
Meredith  submits,  "  painted  the  sunken  brilliancy  of  the 
lean,  long- walker  and  scholar  at  a  stroke." 

External  qualities  and  inner  attributes  are  thus  by 
lightning  phrases,  so  to  speak,  revealed  to  us  with  startling 
vividness.  He  does  not  represent  his  men  and  women, 
using  his  own  terms,  by  "  carpenters'  lines  with  a  dab  of 
schoolbox  colours,"  or  by  a  process  merely  photographic, 
but,  by  adroit  and  felicitous  metaphor,  or  appropriate  allu- 
sion, produces  portraits  which  bear  the  impress  of  a  master 
hand. 

Further,  his  faculty  for  vigorous  condensation,  shown  in 
the  preceding  personal  descriptions,  is  exhibited  also  in 
his  survey  of  human  motives,  tendencies,  and  actions,  and 
thereby  he  compresses  into  a  single  sentence  ideas,  piquant, 
wise,  and  inspiriting,  with  the  result  that  his  works  abound 
in  what  have  been  justly  called  "the  salt  of  literature," 
namely,  aphorisms. 

They  are  naturally  of  varying  merit,  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  to  quote  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  "  he  goes  to  the 
root  of  things,  and  lays  bare  a  mind  standing  above  the 
pettiness  of  the  world,  acquainted  with  it,  but  not  seared 
by  it,  sorrowful  for  humanity's  weaknesses,  but  a  lover  of 
the  good  that  is  in  it  still." 

As  an  aphorist,  John  Morley  places  Meredith  in  the 
front  rank,  and  speaks  of  his  "  Pilgrim's  Scrip  "  as  a  "  sheaf 
of  subtly-pointed  maxims."  The  sheaf  was  bundled  toge- 
ther by  Richard  Feverel's  father,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  novel  in  which  we  find  it. 
Owing  probably  to  Sir  Austen's  bitter  wedded  experience, 
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the  allusions  to  women  contained  in  the  Scrip  are  not  flat- 
tering; as  for  instance,  "Woman  will  be  the  last  thing 
civilised  by  man,"  and  "  0  women ! "  it  says  in  one  of  its 
solitary  outbursts,  "who  like,  and  will  have  for  hero,  a 
rake  !  how  soon  are  you  not  to  learn  that  you  have  taken 
bankrupts  to  your  bosoms,  and  that  the  putrescent  gold 
that  attracted  you  is  the  slime  of  the  Snake  of  Sin." 

But  the  "Pilgrim's  Scrip"  pleases  us  better  when  we 
read — 

"The  compensation  for  injustice  is,  that  in  that  dark 
Ordeal  we  gather  the  worthiest  around  us." 

"Which  is  the  coward  among  us?  He  who  sneers  at 
the  failings  of  Humanity." 

"  Our  new  thoughts  have  thrilled  dead  bosoms." 

There  are  three  others  culled  elsewhere  (from  "Evan 
Harrington  "  and  "  Diana  ")  which  I  will  submit — 

"  Expediency  is  man's  wisdom  ;  doing  right  is  God's." 

"  We  are  now  and  then  above  our  own  actions,  seldom 
on  a  level  with  them." 

"  To  have  the  sense  of  the  eternal  in  life  is  a  short  flight 
for  the  soul ;  to  have  had  it  is  the  soul's  vitality." 

In  these  there  is  exhibited  that  happy  combination  of 
compact  thought  and  clever  construction  so  essential  to 
aphoristic  composition,  and  they  bear  eloquent  witness  to 
the  transcendent  skill  of  their  author. 

But  a  writer  of  George  Meredith's  keen  penetrative 
insight  and  intense  intellectual  activity  displays  his  powers 
in  many  directions,  and  for  one  moment  let  us  refer  to  his 
wit.  While  it  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  as  a  natural 
result  approves  itself  to  our  minds,  we  feel  that  his  books 
are  injuriously  affected  by  its  rather  too  frequent  intrusion, 
and  when,  as  in  the  chapter  in  "Diana,"  entitled  "A  taste 
of  a  little  dinner  and  an  after  taste,"  we  have  three  or  four 
pages  of  conversation  in  which  some  half  dozen  people  run 
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"a  desperate  intellectual  race  for  barbed  phrases  and  skil- 
fully managed  metaphor,"  the  wit  becomes  somewhat 
tiresome  and  monotonous  we  must  admit,  but  the  diners 
themselves,  on  this  occasion,  "  rose  from  the  table  at  ten 
with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  had  not  argued, 
had  not  wrangled,  had  never  stagnated,  and  were  digest- 
ingly  refreshed."  Then  as  to  wit's  sister,  humour,  Mr. 
Meredith's  characters  may  be  said  to  be  enveloped  in  its 
refracting  atmosphere,  and  by  its  judicious  introduction 
it  agreeably  relieves  the  more  passionate  incidents  of  the 
romance  or  the  weighty  digressions  into  other  fields  of 
thought.  We  could  ill  spare  Jack  Raikes  and  Tom 
Cogglesby  from  "  Evan  Harrington ; "  "  Harry  Richmond's 
Adventures"  would  lose  much  of  its  freshness  in  the  absence 
of  the  eccentric  Roy,  his  father ;  "  Rhoda  Fleming,"  in  its 
tragic  intensity  would  be  almost  too  painful  reading  were 
it  not  for  its  humorous  asides  on  the  peasantry,  the  inimit- 
able characterisation  of  the  fantastic  Anthony  Hackbut, 
and  the  satirical  comments  on  Algernon  Blancove,  the 
youth,  who  once  "sat  so  long  over  his  wine  without  moving 
a  leg  that  he  indulged  in  the  belief  he  had  reflected  pro- 
foundly." 

There  are  not  many  passages  in  which  humour  is 
exhibited  that  lend  themselves  readily  for  quotation  here. 

Frequently  it  comes  out  in  a  brief  sentence,  but  at 
others  it  flows  continuously  the  length  of  some  pages. 
Several  might  be  named,  however.  For  example,  the  con- 
versation between  Skepsey  and  the  pork  butcher  anent 
pugilism ;  the  contentious  dialogue  of  Squire  Beltham 
and  Roy  Richmond  concerning  the  latter's  wife,  etc. ;  the 
interview  of  Harry  Richmond  and  his  friend  Temple  with 
the  captain  of  the  barque  "  Priscilla" ;  the  short  story  in 
which  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne  supplies  his  own  title  of 
"the  egoist,"  the  discourse  between  the  latter  and  Dr. 
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Middleton  on  " the  aged  and  great  wine";  but  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  of  all  is  the  nonsensical  tale  of  Great  Will's 
chase  of  the  deer,  of  which  allow  me  to  submit  a  portion. 

Harry  Richmond  speaks  : — 

" '  Great  Will '  my  father  called  Shakespeare,  and 
'  Slender  Billy,'  Pitt.  The  scene  where  Great  Will  killed 
the  deer,  dragging  Falstaff  all  over  the  park  after  it  by 
the  light  of  Bardolph's  nose,  upon  which  they  put  an 
extinguisher  if  they  heard  any  of  the  keepers,  and  so  left 
everybody  groping  about  and  catching  the  wrong  person, 
was  the  most  wonderful  mixture  of  fun  and  tears.  '  Great 
Will '  was  extremely  youthful,  but  everybody  in  the  park 
called  him  'Father  William',  and  when  he  wanted  to 
know  which  way  the  deer  had  gone,  King  Lear  (or  else 
my  memory  deceives  me)  punned,  and  Lady  Macbeth 
waved  a  handkerchief  for  it  to  be  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the 
deer ;  Shylock  ordered  one  pound  of  the  carcase  ;  Hamlet 
(I  cannot  say  why,  but  the  fact  was  impressed  on  me) 
offered  him  a  three-legged  stool ;  and  a  number  of  kings 
and  knights  and  ladies  lit  their  torches  from  Bardolph, 
and  away  they  flew,  distracting  the  keepers  and  leaving 
Will  and  his  troop  to  the  deer.  That  poor  thing  died  from 
a  different  weapon  at  each  recital,  though  always  with  a 
flow  of  blood  and  a  successful  dash  of  his  antlers  into 
Falstaff ;  and  to  hear  Falstaff  bellow !  But  it  was  mourn- 
ful to  hear  how  sorry  Great  Will  was  over  the  animal  he 
had  slain.  He  spoke  like  music.  I  found  it  pathetic  in 
spite  of  my  knowing  that  the  whole  scene  was  lighted  up 
by  Bardolph's  nose.  When  I  was  just  bursting  out  crying 
— for  the  deer's  tongue  was  lolling  out  and  quick  pantings 
were  at  his  side ;  he  had  little  ones  at  home — Great  Will 
remembered  his  engagement  to  sell  Shylock  a  pound  of 
the  carcase ;  determined  that  no  Jew  should  eat  of  it,  he 
bethought  him  that  Falstaff  could  well  spare  a  pound,  and 
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he  said  the  Jew  would  not  see  the  difference ;  Fal  staff  only 
got  off  by  hard  running  and  roaring  out  that  he  knew  his 
unclean  life  would  make  him  taste  like  pork,  and  thus  let 
the  Jew  into  the  trick.' " 

One  does  not  go  to  George  Meredith  for  exciting 
and  entrancing  story-telling.  It  is  not  his  forte,  though 
he  can  at  times  rise  equal  to  the  best.  Witness  his 
"  Rhoda  Fleming,"  and  numerous  captivating  scenes 
scattered  through  his  other  novels.  Rather  do  we  look 
for  that  remarkable  psychological  analysis  which  is 
undoubtedly  his  most  powerful  trait,  and  most  strikingly 
exemplified  in  "  The  Egoist."  In  his  elaborate,  subtle 
character  study,  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  he  seems  to 
have  epitomised  mankind's  faults  and  follies,  and  then 
with  the  cold  sharp  knife  of  dissection  have  laid  them  bare 
to  our  gaze.  As  the  process  goes  on  we  are  ourselves 
often  pricked  in  a  weak  place,  unless,  indeed,  we  be  case- 
hardened  to  admonition,  or  wanting  in  discernment. 
Thus,  what  the  man  is,  that  is  the  first  desideratum,  and' 
let  the  tale  march  along  as  it  will.  He  does  not  set  his 
readers,  to  employ  his  own  metaphor,  "  astride  the 
enchanted  horse  of  the  tale,"  and  "  leave  the  man's  mind 
at  home."  There  may  be  "  a  brave  old  simplicity "  in 
marching  a  reader  along,  and  "  one  may  sigh  for  it ; "  but, 
the  "ill-fortuned  minstrel,  who  has,  by  fateful  direction, 
been  brought  to  see  with  distinctness  that  man  is  not  as 
much  comprised  in  external  features  as  the  monkey,  will 
be  devoted  to  the  fuller  portraiture."  Herein  we  have 
the  explanation  of  his  seeming  disregard  for  incident. 
Banishing  from  our  minds  then  the  desire  for  a  merely 
entertaining  story,  and  grasping  the  fact  that  in  his  books 
we  are  to  study  men  and  women  by  the  strong  light  of 
the  writer's  reflections,  we  shall,  if  our  tastes  lie  in  the 
analysing  of  the  springs  of  conduct,  find  in  him  an  inspi- 
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ration  and  delight.  He  is  very  much  in  evidence,  no 
doubt,  but  his  thoughts  interrupting  the  flow  of  the 
narrative,  as  they  do,  are  but  as  patches  of  summer  cloud 
that  here  and  there  obscure  the  blue  expanse  of  heaven, 
and  yet  of  themselves  are  rendered  resplendent  by  the 
sun  of  his  genius. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  his  characters,  we  see  that  his 
men  are  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  his  women.  His  men 
of  ripe  age  are  better  than  his  young  heroes  who,  while 
pleasant  and  good-natured  enough,  are,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  feeble  representatives  of  the  male  sex.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  women,  uniting  with  physical 
graces  and  perfections  high  intellectual  capacity,  we 
become  enamoured  of  them,  and  reluctantly  part  in 
concluding  their  history.  He  knows  their  weaknesses  and 
frivolities,  but  is  nevertheless  a  strong  advocate  for  their 
rightful  claims.  He  shows  us  that  in  woman  beauty  is  not 
incompatible  with  strength,  wit  with  sympathy,  and  know- 
ledge with  gentleness.  He  can  have  little  consideration 
for  the  vanity  and  selfishness  of  society  dolls,  and  wastes 
not  his  pen  upon  such  heroines ;  and  we  can  imagine  if 
ever  he  troubled  himself  about  that  female  romp  who  calls 
herself  the  "new  woman,"  what  vigorous  strokes  he  would 
deliver  against  her  audacity  and  absurd  masculinity. 

His  women  have  no  taint  of  the  latter-day  feminine  vulga- 
rities, the  truth  of  which  is  apparent  when  we  recall  to  our 
minds  the  healthful  common-sense  English  girls,  Clara  Mid- 
dleton  and  Rose  Jocelyn ;  the  stern,  duty-bound  Rhoda 
Fleming;  the  subdued, self-effacing Letitia Dale;  the  divinely 
passionate  Sandra  Belloni ;  and  that  radiant  queen  of  his 
own  heart,  the  gifted  Diana  Warwick, -a  woman  of  whose 
portraiture  he  never  seems  to  tire,  and  whose  simplest  act 
of  service  with  him  "  is  beautiful  in  gracefulness  and  her 
simplicity  in  doing  the  work  touches  it  spiritually." 
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I  cannot  close  this  very  imperfect  sketch  without  a 
brief  reference  to  another  conspicuous  note  of  his  novels, 
namely,  their  domesticity.  He  is  no  political  propagan- 
dist, religious  faddist,  or  social  reformer  with  pet  schemes 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  human  race ;  nor  does  he 
trouble  you  with  wild,  foolish  speculation  as  to  the  here- 
after, but  contents  himself  with  a  careful  observation  of 
humanity  in  the  every-day  acts  of  life.  Hence,  broadly 
speaking,  the  whole  series  of  his  novels  answers  to  his  defi- 
nition of  Comedy,  which  he  sets  forth  as  "  a  game  played 
to  throw  reflections  upon  social  life,  dealing  with  human 
nature  in  the  drawing-room  of  civilised  men  and  women, 
where  we  have  no  dust  of  the  struggling  outer  world,  no 
mires,  no  violent  crashes,  to  make  the  correctness  of  the 
representation  convincing,"  for  the  spirit  of  comedy,  or 
the  "  comic  spirit,"  "  born  of  our  united  intelligences,  con- 
ceives a  definite  situation  for  a  number  of  characters, 
and  rejects  all  accessories  in  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  them 
and  their  speech." 

How  all-pervasive  is  this  "  comic  spirit  "  in  his  writing 
all  readers  of  Meredith  know,  and  with  what  consummate 
art  it  has  been  intermingled  it  has  been  our  joy  to 
recognise. 

Finally,  we  have,  in  the  course  of  some  thirteen  produc- 
tions of  Meredith's  pen,  including  that  marvellous  extrava- 
ganza, "The  Shaving  of  Shagpat,"  bright  and  spirited 
dialogue  sparkling  with  wit  ;  scenes  overflowing  with 
humour,  which  we  quietly  enjoy,  forgetful  for  the  moment 
of  all  else ;  the  richest  of  prose  poems,  the  harmony  of 
which  diffuses  a  sense  of  peace  and  gladness  through  our 
whole  being,  while  their  imagery  visions  for  us  idyllic 
beauties  such  as  Nature's  own  child  alone  can  discover ; 
but  these  are  only  the  medium  through  which  we  view  the 
children  of  his  brain,  as  he,  with  masterly  and  subtle  deli- 
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neation,  presents  them  for  our  inspection.  Boisterous  boy- 
hood, reckless  youth,  and  staid  manhood  find  in  him  a 
painstaking  and  successful  exponent,  while  his  portraiture 
of  girlish  light-heartedness,  maidenly  grace  and  beauty, 
and  womanly  sympathy,  courage,  and  genius  is  his  crowning 
glory. 

Whether  his  work  will  live  it  is  posterity's  prerogative 
to  determine,  but  as  men's  thoughts  broaden  and  deepen, 
we  doubt  not  that  they  will  come  to  see  in  the  author  of 
"  The  Egoist "  and  "  Diana  of  the  Crossways,"  one  deserving 
their  closest  consideration,  and  find  in  him  one  of  the 
keenest  intellects  of  nineteenth-century  England,  and  a 
novelist  than  whom  none  is  greater. 


A    NOTE    ON    BENVENUTO    CELLINI. 

BY   WALTER   BUTTERWORTH. 

WERE  we  asked  who,  of  all  men,  had  best  succeeded  in 
describing  himself  and  tracing  the  record  of  his 
life,  we  would  unhesitatingly  reply,  "  Benvenuto  Cellini." 
He  leaps  from  his  own  pages,  he  lives  and  moves  and  has 
his  being  before  our  eyes.  Here  is  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood,  saying  and  doing  in  stormy  fashion;  not  a  carefully 
revised  and  expurgated  version  of  a  life's  brief  span,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  divergencies  from  stubborn  fact.  He 
unfolds  his  career  in  a  picturesque  succession  of  dramatic 
and  animated  situations,  swift  transitions  from  scene  to 
scene,  all  full  of  force  and  passionate  action.  Horace 
Walpole  found  the  book  "more  amusing  than  any  novel." 
We  would  rather  say  "more  engrossing."  It  not  only 
conjures  before  us  the  bragging,  audacious  swashbuckler, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  an  eminent  artist ;  it  not  only 
records  his  actions  and  exploits  from  childhood  to  old 
age ;  it  also  lays  bare,  with  terrible  candour,  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  time. 

Cellini  was  born  in  the  year  1500  and  died  1570.     He 
spent  his  youth  at  Florence;   from  19  to  40  he  was  in 
Rome  ;  then  five  years  in  Paris,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
23 
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life  in  Florence  again.  After  a  very  short  apprenticeship 
to  his  craft,  he  speedily  became  the  greatest  goldsmith  of 
his  time,  and  thenceforward  he  had  popes  and  kings  for 
his  patrons.  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Giulio  Romano,  and 
all  the  foremost  artists  of  that  brilliant  epoch  were  his 
friends  or  acquaintances. 

What  a  character  was  his,  fretting  and  fuming,  and 
taking  life  with  a  rushing  earnestness  which  brooked  no 
compromise.  "  A  very  tempest  of  a  man."  He  quarrelled 
with  every  one.  "  Somewhat  choleric,"  he  called  himself ; 
the  term  is  amusingly  inadequate.  The  truth  is,  his 
prodigious  egotism  made  self-criticism  impossible,  and 
caused  him  to  imagine  slights  and  offences  where  none 
were  intended.  Add  to  this  an  ungovernable  temper,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  at  sixteen  he  was  temporarily  banished 
from  his  native  city,  and  why,  after  half  a  century  of 
passionate,  feverish  life,  his  declining  years  were  darkened 
by  bitter  disappointment.  It  was  all  but  impossible  for 
him  to  grasp  that  he  might  be  in  the  wrong.  If  fortune 
favoured  him,  he  saw  "the  hand  of  God  arranging  and 
controlling  all."  If  otherwise,  he  "felt  inclined  to  deny 
God  and  the  world."  Those  who  displeased  him  were 
"beasts,"  and  altogether  despicable.  In  a  moment  his 
hand  was  on  his  dagger,  and,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  he 
felt  a  fever  in  the  instant  swoop  upon  him." 

With  the  utmost  frankness,  he  tells  of  the  murders  he 
committed.  His  brother,  Cecchino,  attacked  the  city 
guard,  and  was  killed  by  them  in  self-defence.  Benvenuto, 
disregarding  entirely  the  merits  of  the  case,  "  took  to 
watching  the  arquebusier  who  had  shot  his  brother  as 
though  he  had  been  a  girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love." 
He  says:  "It  had  just  struck  24,  and  he  was  standing  at 
the  house  door,  with  his  sword  in  hand,  having  risen  from 
supper.  With  great  address,  I  stole  up  to  him,  holding  a 
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large  Pistojan  dagger,  and  dealt  him  a  back-handed  stroke, 
with  wh^ch  I  meant  to  cut  his  head  clean  off;  but,  as  he 
turned  round  very  suddenly,  the  blow  fell  upon  the  point 
of  his  left  shoulder  and  broke  the  bone.  He  sprang  up, 
dropped  his  sword,  half-stunned  with  the  great  pain,  and 
took  to  flight.  I  followed  after,  and  in  four  steps  caught 
him  up,  when  I  lifted  my  dagger  above  his  head,  which  he 
was  holding  very  low,  and  hit  him  in  the  back,  exactly  at 
the  juncture  of  the  nape-bone  and  the  neck.  The  poniard 
entered  this  point  so  deep  into  the  bone  that,  though  I 
used  all  my  strength  to  pull  it  out,  I  was  not  able,  for,  just 
at  that  moment  four  soldiers,  with  drawn  swords,  sprang  out 
from  Antea's  lodging  and  obliged  me  to  set  hand  to  my 
own  sword  to  defend  my  life.  -Leaving  the  poniard  then, 
I  made  off,  and,  fearing  I  might  be  recognised,  took  refuge 
in  the  palace  of  Duke  Alessandro.  On  my  arrival,  I  asked 
to  see  the  Duke,  who  told  me  that,  if  I  was  alone,  I  need 
only  keep  quiet  and  have  no  further  anxiety,  but  go  on 
working  at  the  jewel  which  the  Pope  had  set  his  heart  on, 
and  stay  eight  days  indoors." 

He  is  soon  about  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It 
is  not  long  before  he  kills  another  man — a  rival  jeweller 
this  time.  "  Soon  the  whole  flower  of  the  young  men  came 
crowding  in  and  agreed  in  blessing  his  hands."  Whilst  he  is 
in  hiding  for  this  crime,  the  new  Pope — Paul  III. — sends 
for  him  to  strike  his  coins.  A  friend  of  the  murdered  man 
ventures  to  expostulate,  but  the  Pope  replies :  "  Know  that 
men  like  Benvenuto,  unique  in  their  profession,  stand 
above  the  law.  What  wonder  that  Cellini,  like  Calderon's 
hero,  "talks  as  familiarly  of  robbers,  murders,  etc.,  as  maidens 
do  of  puppy-dogs."  The  atoning  virtue  of  the  Spaniard  was 
that  he  believed  in  God,  and  always  raised  a  cross  over  the 
graves  of  his  victims ;  he  therefore  looked  serenely  forward 
for  salvation.  One  is  tempted  to  speculate  what  psycho- 
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logical  thread  connects  these  pious  assassins  of  another  age 
with  the  snivelling  criminals  of  to-day,  who,  in  their  last 
hours,  edify  a  sinful  world  with  nauseous,  sentimental  homi- 
lies, and  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  their  own  salvation. 
Cellini,  however,  cannot  be  accused  of  this  kind  of  maunder- 
ing imbecility.  He  knew  nothing  of  that  "perilous  stuff 
which  weighs  upon  the  heart."  Yet  his  religious  cogitations 
after  bloodshed  are  sufficiently  curious.  Take  the  incident 
which  illustrates  his  summary  method  of  dealing  with  suc- 
cessful suitors,  after  the  verdict  has  been  given  against  him. 
He  says:  "When  certain  decisions  of  the  court  were  sent 
me  by  those  lawyers,  and  I  perceived  that  my  cause  had 
been  unjustly  lost,  I  had  recourse  for  my  defence  to  a 
great  dagger  which  I  carried,  for  I  have  always  taken 
pleasure  in  keeping  fine  weapons.  The  first  man  I  attacked 
was  the  plaintiff  who  had  sued  me,  and  one  evening  I 
wounded  him  in  the  legs  and  arms  so  severely,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  kill  him,  that  I  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  both  his  legs.  Then  I  sought  out  the  other  fellow,  who 
had  bought  the  suit,  and  used  him  also  in  such  wise  that 
he  dropped  it.  Returning  thanks  to  God  for  this  and 

every  other  dispensation " 

His  attitude  towards  religion  is  a  very  singular  study. 
He  sincerely  believed  he  was  a  good  man.  He  never 
wavered  in  the  assurance  that  he  would  go  to  Heaven. 
Yet  he  had  no  moral  or  spiritual  sense,  no  inner  life.  His 
capricious  egotism  overruled  all  else.  Had  he  been  at  all 
introspective  he  could  not  have  written  his  life  with  such 
naked  and  shameless  truth.  For  he  did  not  write  in  a 
cynical  vein;  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  any  need  for 
excuse.  At  first  sight  it  seems  rank  hypocrisy  for  a  man 
who  ran  through  all  the  vices  to  make  professions  of 
religion.  But  Cellini  was  not  a  hypocrite.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  his  time.  The 
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term  "morality"  is  largely  a  matter  of  conventionality, 
which  changes  colour  with  each  succeeding  phase  of 
civilisation.  In  Cellini's  time  such  questions  as"  the 
relationship  of  the  sexes  and  the  taking  of  life  were 
regarded  in  a  manner  which  calls  for  an  effort  before  we 
can  understand  it.  Blood  was  spilled  at  the  smallest 
provocation.  Homicides  and  assassins  were  sheltered  by 
the  Church.  Bravoes  were  looked  upon  with  popular 
admiration.  Nor  is  all  this  so  strange  when  we  remember 
our  own  inconsistencies.  We  hold  up  our  hands  in 
horror  at  the  foul  deeds  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  for  the  credit  of  the  human  species  we  may  hope 
that  before  three  more  centuries  have  passed  the  world 
will  sicken  at  the  thought  of  our  present  system  of 
warfare,  with  its  ingenious  inventions  for  wholesale 
slaughter. 

Cellini,  like  many  of  us  to-day,  was  religious  according 
to  the  current  conventions.  The  Roman  Church  had 
become  soulless  and  worldly.  The  Popes  busied  themselves 
with  political  intrigues,  and  were  surrounded  by  whis- 
pering, scheming  swarms  of  self-seeking  sycophants. 
Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  both  employed  Cellini,  and 
whilst  he,  in  his  fiery  style,  is  talking  of  his  own  affairs, 
he  incidentally  mentions  many  matters  of  public  concern 
and  absorbing  interest.  The  mind  is  fastened  to  the  book 
by  these  glimpses  at  the  interior  life  of  Pontiffs.  We  see 
them  plotting  and  counter-plotting ;  in  anger  and  in 
triumph.  Cellini's  language  is  not  to  be  taken  literatim  in 
his  wrathful  moments,  but  when  he  tells  us  that  Clement 
was  "transformed  into  a  savage  beast,"  and  that  Paul 
"neither  believed  in  God  nor  in  any  other  article  of 
religion,"  it  is  evident  the  Papal  calm  of  mind  had  been 
somewhat  disturbed.  Through  the  machinations  of  a 
bastard  son  of  Paul  III.  Cellini  had  been  thrown  into  the 
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prison  of  St.  Angelo  (in  which  the  Pope  had  himself  been 
confined  for  forgery);  he  made  his  escape,  and  was 
sheltered  by  Cardinal  Cornaro.  "Two  days  afterwards 
the  Cardinal  Cornaro  went  to  beg  a  bishopric  from  the 
Pope  for  a  gentleman  of  his  called  Messer  Andrea  Centano. 
The  Pope,  in  truth,  had  promised  him  a  bishopric ;  and 
this  being  now  vacant,  the  Cardinal  reminded  him  of  his 
word.  The  Pope  acknowledged  his  obligation,  but  said 
that  he,  too,  wanted  a  favour  from  his  most  reverend 
lordship,  which  was  that  he  would  give  up  Benvenuto  to 
him.  On  this  the  Cardinal  replied,  'Oh!  if  your  Holiness  has 
pardoned  him  and  set  him  free  at  my  disposal,  what  will 
the  world  say  of  you  and  me  ? '  The  Pope  answered :  '  I 
want  Benvenuto,  you  want  the  bishopric  ;  let  the  world 
say  what  it  chooses.' " 

This  unsophisticated  transaction  was  duly  concluded, 
and,  as  Cellini  says,  he  was  sold  by  a  Venetian  cardinal, 
under  papal  guarantee,  for  the  price  of  a  bishopric,  "  both 
of  them  having  scratched,  with  impious  hands,  the  face  of 
the  most  sacred  laws." 

The  Pope  imprisons  him  again,  and  presently  another 
cardinal  appears  on  the  scene — the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara — 
who  is  commissioned  by  the  King  of  France  to  fetch 
Cellini  to  Paris.  "A  few  days  had  passed  when  the 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara  arrived  in  Rome.  He  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  detained  him  up  to 
supper-time.  Now  the  Pope  was  a  man  of  great  talent  for 
afiairs,  and  he  wanted  to  talk  at  his  ease  with  the  Cardinal 
about  French  politics.  Everybody  knows  that  folk  when 
they  are  feasting  together  say  things  which  they  would 
otherwise  retain.  This,  therefore,  happened.  The  great 
king,  Francis,  was  most  frank  and  liberal  in  all  his  dealings, 
and  the  Cardinal  was  well  acquainted  with  his  temper. 
Therefore  the  latter  could  indulge  the  Pope  beyond  his 
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boldest  expectations.  This  raised  his  Holiness  to  a  high 
pitch  of  merriment  and  gladness,  all  the  more  because  he 
was  accustomed  to  drink  freely  once  a  week,  and  went, 
indeed,  to  vomit  after  his  indulgence.  When,  therefore, 
the  Cardinal  observed  that  the  Pope  was  well  disposed  and 
ripe  to  grant  favours,  he  begged  for  me  at  the  king's 
demand,  pressing  the  matter  hotly,  and  proving  that  his 
Majesty  had  it  much  at  heart.  Upon  this  the  Pope 
laughed  aloud ;  he  felt  the  movement  for  his  vomit  at 
hand,  the  excessive  quantity  of  wine  which  he  had  drunk 
was  also  operating ;  so  he  said :  '  On  the  spot,  this  instant, 
you  shall  take  him  to  your  house.' " 

It  was  not  only  the  callous  worldliness  of  the  Church 
which  contributed  to  that  strange  agglomeration  of 
dogmas  and  religious  habits  which  now  appear  so  contra- 
dictory. Despite  the  advanced  civilisation  of  the  Italians, 
they  were  befogged  in  gross  superstition.  It  was  a  strange 
spectacle.  This  subtle,  intellectual  people,  foremost  in 
literature,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  government  and  citizenship, 
became  debauched  in  the  pleasures  of  super-refinement, 
and  were  unable  to  free  themselves  from  superstition. 
Cellini  gravely  relates  prophecies  both  by  his  father  and 
himself  which  were  punctually  fulfilled  by  an  accommo- 
dating Providence.  He  holds  confused  notions  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  stars.  He  says  :  "  The  stars  do  not  con- 
spire to  do  us  good  or  mischief,  but  to  their  conjunctions 

we  are  all  of  us  subject They  are  permitted 

to  shed  their  baleful  influences  on  my  devoted  head. 
.  .  .  .  Truth  has  been  too  powerful  for  the  malignant 
influence  of  the  stars." 

He  goes  to  the  Coliseum  with  a  Sicilian  priest,  who 
professes  to  be  a  necromancer.  This  worthy  "describes 
circles  on  the  earth  with  the  finest  ceremonies  that  can  be 
imagined."  Then  he  begins  his  incantations,  and  legions 
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of  devils  appear.  Benvenuto  asks  them  to  reunite  him 
with  Angelica.  As  the  devils  are  obdurate  and  will  not 
reply,  the  necromancer  asks  him  to  bring  another  time  "  a 
little  boy  of  pure  virginity."  With  this  ally  another 
attempt  is  made.  The  ruins  of  the  Coliseum  are  crowded 
with  vast  multitudes  of  demons  and  four  huge  giants. 
Thus  passes  the  night,  and  when  the  matin-bells  sound, 
the  necromancer  puts  off  his  wizard's  robe  and  they  all  go 
home,  the  boy  exclaiming  that  he  sees  "two  devils 
gambolling  in  front  of  them,  skipping  now  along  the  roofs, 
now  upon  the  ground."  The  devils  had  foretold  that 
Benvenuto  would  meet  his  Angelica  in  a  month,  and 
exactly  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  their  prediction 
was  fulfilled. 

Another  kind  of  superstition  to  which  he  was  a  victim 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  his  perfervid  imagination. 
When  in  prison  he  suffered  great  hardships.  His  sole 
reading  was  the  Bible  and  Villani.  He  worked  himself 
up  into  a  state  of  religious  exaltation.  Once,  when  he 
tried  to  commit  suicide  by  arranging  for  a  beam  to  fall 
upon  him,  he  is  seized  by  a  heavenly  visitant,  and  hurled 
to  the  opposite  side  of  his  cell.  He  communes  with  his 
soul  in  the  style  of  traditional  Italian  poetry.  He  is 
vouchsafed  a  wonderful  vision  of  the  sun,  in  which  he 
beholds  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  the  Madonna.  Angels 
appear  to  console  him.  All  this,  no  doubt,  is  explained 
by  his  confinement,  privations,  highly-strung  nature, 
excitability,  and  fervency  of  imagination. 

Cellini  was  an  artist  to  his  finger-tips.  He  gloried  in 
his  art  and  had  the  Greek  feeling  for  beauty.  But  his 
homage  was  to  external  beauty  alone.  Even  his  concep- 
tion of  woman  was  bounded  by  this  fatal  limitation,  this 
lack  of  spiritual  insight.  Woman  was  to  him  little  more 
than  a  beautiful  pleasure-giving  animal.  He  tells  us  of  a 
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long  succession  of  amours.  His  models  were  always  his 
mistresses.  The  exquisite  pleasure  he  felt  in  contem- 
plating corporeal  beauty  only  led  to  sensuality.  The 
incidents  he  relates  with  brutal  frankness  are  too  gross  to 
re-handle,  especially  the  Caterina  episode.  It  is  significant 
that  he  never  kept  himself  long  in  the  good  graces  of 
ladies.  This  was  no  doubt  due  hi  large  measure  to  his 
incorrigible  hastiness  of  temper  and  his  over-weening  self- 
conceit  ;  but  his  grossness  would  be  instinctively  felt  by  a 
delicate,  sensitive  lady.  He  had  several  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. After  the  birth  of  one  of  them  he  says :  "  This  was 
the  first  child  I  ever  had  so  far  as  I  remember.  I  settled 
money  enough  upon  the  girl  for  dowry  to  satisfy  an  aunt 
of  hers,  under  whose  tutelage  I  placed  her ;  and  from  that 
time  forwards  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  her."  Yet 
he  was  fond  of  his  family,  in  a  wayward  fashion,  and 
burdened  himself  with  his  sister's  large  family  in  a  spirit 
of  noble  self-abnegation. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  short  paper  to  follow  this  singular 
character  through  his  chequered  career.  A  few  passages 
must  suffice.  When  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Imperial 
troops  he  claimed  to  have  shot  the  Constable  of  Bourbon. 
Later,  during  the  sack  of  Rome,  he  did  great  execution  as 
an  artilleryman,  among  other  feats,  wounding  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  On  one  occasion  he  fired  at  a  Spanish  colonel 
and  "  hit  him  exactly  in  the  middle.  He  had  trussed  his 
sword  in  front,  for  swagger,  after  a  way  those  Spaniards 
have,  and  my  ball,  when  it  struck  him,  broke  upon  the 
blade,  and  one  could  see  the  fellow  cut  in  two  fair  halves. 
The  Pope,  who  was  expecting  nothing  of  this  kind,  derived 
great  pleasure  and  amazement  from  the  sight.  .  .  . 
Thereat  the  Pope,  raising  his  hand  and  making  a  large, 
open  sign  of  the  cross  upon  .my  face,  told  me  that  he 
blessed  me,  and  that  he  gave  me  pardon  for  all  the 
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murders  I  had  ever  perpetrated,  or  should  ever  perpetrate, 
in  the  service  of  the  Apostolic  Church." 

Throughout  all  this  turmoil  and  quarrelling,  he  worked 
unweariedly  at  his  art.  Not  content  with  being  the 
greatest  goldsmith  of  his  time,  he  mastered  many  sub- 
sidiary crafts :  seal-engraving,  enamelling,  damascening, 
chasing,  etc.  For  a  time  he  was  Master  of  the  Mint  to  the 
Pope.  His  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  matters  of  art  knew 
no  bounds.  When  over  forty  years  of  age,  he  determined 
to  be  a  great  sculptor,  and  from  that  time  his  auto- 
biography is  chiefly  devoted  to  describing  his  works  in 
sculpture.  His  stay  at  Paris  under  the  right  royal 
patronage  of  Francis  I.  was  full  of  picturesque  incidents 
which  must  now  be  passed  over.  The  story  of  the  Perseus 
statue,  Cellini's  squabbles  with  Cosimo  dei  Medici,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  his  money  difficulties,  his  anxiety 
at  the  critical  moment  of  founding  the  statue,  and  his 
triumph  when  it  was  shown  to  the  enthusiastic  public  in 
its  present  position — all  this  is  related  with  unsurpassable 
dash  and  power. 

Yet  this  man,  with  all  his  genius,  and  notwithstanding 
a  certain  large  prodigality  of  nature,  could  descend  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  meanness.  After  a  visit  to  Venice,  he 
stays  for  a  night  near  Chioggia.  His  host  demands  payment 
beforehand.  Cellini  flares  up  and  retorts  that  "  men  who 
want  everything  their  own  way  ought  to  make  a  world 
after  their  own  fashion."  Mine  host  declines  to  give  way. 
Cellini  pays  and  goes  to  bed ;  but  he  cannot  get  a  wink  of 
sleep  ;  he  is  pondering  how  to  revenge  himself.  Shall  he 
set  fire  to  the  house  ?  Or  cut  the  throats  of  the  four  fine 
horses  he  has  seen  in  the  stable  ?  Finally  he  takes  a  knife, 
cuts  four  beds  up  into  ribbons,  and  sneaks  off,  exulting 
that  he  has  done  damage  to  the  extent  of  50  crowns.  One 
joins  Mr.  Birrell  in  the  question  he  puts  in  one  of  his 
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"  Obiter  Dicta  "  (a  perfunctory  and  ill-digested  article) : 
"  Rascal,  name  the  crime  you  have  not  committed,  and 
account  for  the  omission  !  " 

After  all,  Cellini  was  shallow.  All  his  brilliancy,  his 
herculean  power  of  work,  his  indomitable  spirit,  could  not 
give  him  depth.  What  a  contrast  to  the  grave  grandeur 
of  his  friend,  the  sublime  Michael  Angelo !  He  was  denied 
the  sweetest  and  purest  consolations  of  life.  He  remained 
a  braggart,  fond  of  notoriety.  Yet  the  thorough-going 
honesty  of  his  narrative  gains  our  sympathies,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  find  him,  an  old  man,  bowing  hat  in  hand  to  Duke 
Cosimo,  his  heart  burning  the  while.  At  this  time  of 
tribulation  he  wrote  bitterly  to  a  friend :  "I  am  well  aware 
that  with  lords  and  patrons  one  must  not  be  in  the  right." 
At  fifty-eight  he  received  the  tonsure  and  the  first  ecclesi- 
astical orders,  but  two  years  later  he  characteristically 
desires  to  have  legitimate  children,  "but  secretly,"  and 
regains  his  liberty. 

He  began  to  write  his  life  when  he  was  fifty-eight,  so 
that  he  wrote  advisedly.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  dic- 
tated, whilst  he  worked,  to  a  young  boy.  His  style  is 
quite  unstudied,  and  just  as  he  talked — impetuous  and 
heedless.  He  declared  himself  "  bad  at  dictating,  worse  at 
composing,"  but  this,  of  course,  can  only  be  said  of  the  mere 
structure  of  his  sentences.  They  are  often  ungrammatical 
and  slovenly.  As  a  workman  whistling  a  tune  might 
break  off  in  the  middle,  so  Cellini  sometimes  breaks  off  his 
sentences,  and  gives  the  commentators  many  a  mauvais 
quart  d'heure.  The  language  is  plebeian,  garnished  with 
expressive  slang,  and  unique  as  a  vigorous  specimen  of  the 
Tuscan  vernacular.  It  is  so  faithful  a  mirror  of  the  writer 
that  one  wonders  why  we  have  not  adopted  the  word 
"Cellinian,"  as  we  have  "Machiavellian."  Cellini  sub- 
mitted his  MS.  to  Benedetto  Varchi,  but  that  sound  judge 
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of  literature  chose  to  leave  it  untouched.  It  was  not 
printed  until  1728.  Since  then  it  has  been  translated  by 
many  enthusiastic  admirers,  including  Goethe.  The  best 
English  translation  is  J.  A.  Symonds'  scholarly  work. 

Two  pictures  remain  most  deeply  engraven  in  the  mind 
after  reading  this  singular  book.  First,  that  of  an  age  and 
civilisation  sharply  defined  and  differing  enormously  from 
•our  own.  If  a  man  be  smitten  with  admiration  of  the 
"  good  old  times,"  he  will  receive  some  rude  shocks  as  he 
reads  Cellini.  He  will  read  of  devastating  plagues,  of 
bravoes,  pirates,  and  assassins.  He  will  see  how  "  it  was 
ill  living  in  open  shops,"  and  how  men  acquired  the  habit 
of  "  turning  the  corners  wide  " ;  how  wealthy  men  hired 
bands  of  cut-throats  to  protect  their  houses.  Cellini  was 
several  times  in  prison,  but  not  on  account  of  his  crimes. 
Craftsmen  such  as  he  were  protected  from  the  legitimate 
.action  of  the  law,  so  that  they  might,  by  their  works, 
pander  to  the  sensual,  worn-out  refinement  of  the  time. 

The  second  picture  is  that  of  the  most  swaggering,  self- 
assertive  figure  in  the  history  of  art.  Naturally,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  exaggeration.  We  cannot  go  on  revel- 
ling in  the  marvellous  unquestioningly.  But  when  Cellini 
says,  "I  have  always  been  the  greatest  friend  of  truth  and 
foe  of  lies,"  we  believe  he  was  sincere.  That  does  not 
imply  we  believe  all  he  says.  Far  from  it.  But  once  take 
the  measure  of  the  man's  nature,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
.arrive  approximately  at  what  is  true  and  what  is  the  out- 
come of  egotism,  excitement,  and  a  vivid  imagination. 
Our  final  impression  is  well  expressed  by  Basetti :  "  He 
•dashed  the  picture  of  himself  upon  the  canvas  without  a 
thought  of  composition  or  reflection,  just  as  his  fiery  and 
rapid  fancy  prompted.  We  derive  from  it  something  of 
the  same  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  contemplating  a  wild 
beast  which  cannot  get  near  enough  to  hurt  us." 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  "THE  MANXMAN." 

BY     JOHN     WALKER. 

"VTEARLY  all  lovers  of  literature  have  a  place  on  their 
^  shelves  devoted  to  such  immortal  works  as  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  "  David  Copperfield,"  "  Marius  the  Epicurean,"  and 
the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Every  novelist  whose  fame  has 
passed  untarnished  through  successive  caprices  of  fashion 
has  the  right  to  be  represented  there. 

It  is  a  sacred  corner  of  the  library,  where  the  best  part 
of  many  good  and  great  men  and  women  is  gathered 
together.  When  winter  sets  in,  and  the  cheerful  hearth 
begins  to  attract  us  at  night,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  our  favourite  characters  in  fiction. 
Riot  as  we  may  in  contemporary  belles  lettres,  we  are  led 
to  make  few  additions  to  that  precious  permanent  collec- 
tion ;  for  we  generally  find  ourselves  eminently  conservative 
in  the  matter  of  books,  and  highly  averse  to  breaking  the 
dignified  calm  of  our  private  circle  of  immortals  by  the 
introduction  of  a  strange  new  volume.  So  much  there  is 
in  the  great  stream  of  letters  that  is  pitiably  weak,  so  much 
there  is  that  is  stupidly  tedious,  and  so  much — so  very 
much — that  is  essentially  bad,  and  deservedly  ephemeral ! 
But  shining  amongst  this  immense  mass  of  dull  matter 
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are  many  fiery  gems,  not  the  least  brilliant  being  Hall 
Caine's  "  Manxman."  When  I  first  made  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  the  book  what  sensations  of  delight  were  mine, 
and  with  what  joy  did  I  add  it  to  the  number  of  my 
treasures ! 

To  know  the  man  who  fashioned  this  masterpiece  is  to 
have  knowledge  of  an  elemental  spirit  far  removed  from 
narrowness  of  view  or  limitation  of  aim  :  a  great 
soul  bathed  in  the  serene  lustre  of  eclecticism ;  pos- 
sessed with  the  loftiest  ideals,  ever  planning,  striving, 
and  constantly  compassing  something  that  he  hopes  may 
leave  the  world  a  little — no  matter  how  little — better  than 
it  was  when  he  first  awoke  to  a  poignant  sense  of  its 
perplexities  and  pains. 

Thus,  knowing  the  man,  I  looked  for  much  in  the  book. 
The  realisation  of  my  hopes  was,  however,  far  beyond 
my  expectations.  Like  a  sweet  western  wind  blown 
from  the  realm  of  King  Orry  came  the  story  of 
Pete,  and  of  Philip,  and  of  Kate.  Kate,  with  her 
uncurbed  and  exquisitely  beautiful  femininity ;  Philip, 
with  his  ambition  and  his  overmastering  irresolution ;  and 
Pete,  great-hearted  Pete,  with  the  sweetest,  bravest, 
purest  soul  that  God  ever  put  into  the  breast  of  any  man 
— three  persons  so  pathetically  human  in  their  chequered 
lives  that  the  heart  cannot  but  respond  to  the  story  of 
their  artless  affection,  their  terrible  trials,  and  their 
splendid  triumphs. 

Following  the  fortunes  of  these  characters,  we  are 
insensibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Caine's  ultimate 
fame  securely  lies  -within  the  narrow  compass  of  one 
invaluable  volume.  He  appears  to  have  thrown  himself 
into  this  work  with  an  astonishing  vigour,  for  each  chapter 
serves  only  to  increase  the  interest  of  a  story  which  hardly 
ever  stops  for  breath  from  beginning  to  end. 
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"  The  Manxman  "  is  a  tale  that  might  have  been  told  by 
some  inspired  contemporary  of  Homer — nay,  even  by 
Homer  himself — during  a  septet  of  memorable  nights,  to  an 
assemblage  of  superb  manhood  around  some  woodland  fire 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  Grecian  sea.  For  in  its  simplicity,  its 
directness,  its  grave  earnestness,  and  its  grandeur,  this 
story  is  most  truly  Greek — a  subdued  epic,  with  a  primeval 
strength  and  a  universal  appeal. 

To  catch  the  scattered  threads  of  national  sentiment, 
love  and  weakness,  pride  and  honour,  sin  and  superstition 
that  float,  elusive  as  gossamer,  about  an  unobtrusive 
island  people  ;  to  take  these  faint  and  delicate  strands,  to 
imbue  them  with  the  hues  of  the  spirit,  and  then  to  work 
them  into  a  sublime  tapestry,  whose  figures  speak,  whose 
sea  is  alive,  whose  hills  are  aflame,  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
mean  achievement.  And  this  is  what  a  Manxman,  with  a 
dash  of  Cumbrian  blood,  has  done  for  Manxmen. 

We  have  been  told  that  "  in  the  creation  of  all  products 
of  art,  form,  in  the  full  signification  of  the  word,  is 
everything,  and  the  mere  matter  nothing."  Viewed  thus, 
a  novel  ought  to  be  perhaps  almost  independent  of  scenic 
effect;  the  moving  impulse,  the  informing  fire,  being  a 
continuous  stream  of  dramatic  human  interest.  It  is  just 
such  a  disregard  for  cheap  picturesqueness  wherein  we 
find  Mr.  Caine's  deepest  strength.  In  "  The  Manxman " 
he  has  taken  man's  heart  and  woman's  heart,  stripping 
them  of  all  vesture  of  deceit,  to  display  them  bare  and 
quivering  to  our  gaze.  Not  with  Zolaesque  brutality 
and  abruptness  has  this  been  done,  but  in  a  sympathetic, 
Christ-like  way.  Kecognising  the  inherent  weakness  of 
the  flesh,  the  author  writes  his  tear-compelling  history 
with  his  own  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Thus  it  is  that  our 
hearts  are  sympathetically  thrilled,  and  that  we  are  made 
to  feel  the  fervent  strength  of  the  novel. 
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Owing  nothing  of  its  extreme  brilliancy  to  the  scenes 
in  which  it  is  laid,  palpitating  with  human  passion,  its 
strength  and  magnificence  being  essentially  of  the  human 
soul,  we  nevertheless  find  that  throughout  the  narrative 
the  beauty  of  Mona  is  not  inadequately  described.  But 
this  beauty  we  feel  to  be  somewhat  of  an  accident,  outside 
the  scope  of  the  artist,  extemporaneous  and  synthetically 
uninteresting.  Yet,  in  the  systole  and  the  diastole  of  the 
action  of  the  story,  the  loveliness  of  an  incomparably  lovely 
island  is  somehow  or  other  conveyed  to  the  mind  in  a  series 
of  the  most  brief,  delicate,  subtle,  and  suggestive  effects  of 
word-painting,  which,  never  distracting  the  attention,  leave 
the  mind  free  to  grasp  the  great  motives  of  the  moving 
history.  Only  when  we  come  to  analyse  the  structure  of 
the  work  do  we  perceive  the  gem-like  character  of  the 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  recognise  how  laborious  has 
been  the  construction  of  this  almost  flawless  book.  A  word 
here  and  there  reveals  a  scene  of  surpassing  loveliness,  an 
occasional  sentence  a  whole  world  of  beauty.  Each  para- 
graph is  severely  repressed  and  self-contained;  there  is 
absolutely  no  superfluity ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  restraint 
is  a  little  overdone.  In  thus  avoiding  all  redundance  of 
diction,  the  novelist  exhibits  his  greatest  power. 

Finding  oneself  confronted  by  so  much  that  moves  and 
thrills,  one  despairs  of  ever  conveying  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  book  by  quotation.  To  quote  is  to  be 
unjust,  for  each  strong  thread  of  incident,  each  tiny  twist 
of  humour,  each  delicate  fibre  of  wit,  each  fairy  gossamer 
of  spiritual  feeling  is  so  cunningly  woven  into  this  magnifi- 
cent fabric  of  nature,  forms  so  necessary  and  inevitable  a 
part  of  it,  that,  although  the  fire  and  force  of  a  selected 
passage  may  be  quite  apparent — quite  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive— some  quality  escapes  the  quoter  that  is  not 
usually  elusive  when  selections  are  made  from  other  books. 
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No  crudeness  mars,  no  coarseness  stains  "  The  Manxman." 
The  passion  is  profound,  elemental,  human  to  the  last  degree. 
There  is  no  pretence,  no  sham,  no  finicking  effects.  We 
feel  the  heart-throb  of  the  author  throughout.  Of  episode 
there  is  little.  The  cow-deal  of  Caesar  Cregeen  is  the  only 
distracting  incident  in  the  story,  and  this  is  but  a  short — 
a  very  short — halt  in  Mr.  Caine's  impetuous  march  of 
words.  Nature's  very  self  is  reflected  in  these  pages  with 
a  truly  marvellous  accuracy.  Not  only  the  legends,  the 
proverbs,  the  jokes,  and  the  vanishing  idioms  of  the  Manx 
descendants  of  the  Vikings,  but  also  a  brief  epitome  of 
their  history  and  customs  may  be  found  in  this  novel. 
Added  to  these  attractions  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  new 
and  needful  words,  drawn  from  Norse  and  Celtic  sources, 
which  appear  to  give  a  certain  piquant  richness  and  marked 
solidity  to  the  English  language. 

In  order  to  convey  his  message  in  the  most  attractive 
form,  and  in  order  to  delineate  the  general  collective 
character  of  the  Manx  nation,  Mr,  Caine  has  had  to  be 
guilty  of  a  few  anachronisms ;  but  these  are  justified, 
because,  beyond  their  immediate  and  essential  purpose, 
they  give  the  story  greater  breadth,  strength,  and  interest. 

To  pourtray  a  type  of  man  by  the  individual,  needs  great 
freedom  of  execution,  and  the  author  has  done  wonderfully 
well  with  his  somewhat  unpromising  material.  Any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  narrow-minded  Calvinistic 
communities  of  Mona  must  recognise  the  truth  con- 
veyed in  the  portrait  of  Csesar  Cregeen,  who,  in  him- 
self a  unique  character  in  fiction,  exemplifies  a  whole 
Puritanical  world  of  men  and  manners.  Still,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  use  of  perfect  candour,  we  cannot  but  say 
that  the  average  Manxman  is  not  nearly  so  interesting,  nor 
does  he  possess  such  sterling  worth,  as  Mr.  Caine  would 
have  us  believe.  The  novelist  is  always  inevitably  and 
24 
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naturally  prone  to  invest  his  characters  with  a  hypothetical 
interest,  putting  his  own  aspirations  and  his  own  hopes 
into  concrete  shape ;  therefore,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
qualities  of  such  a  man  as  Pete,  we  cannot  but  perceive 
that  sometimes  his  creator  is  tempted  to  embody  in  a 
pathetic  and  powerful  creation  more  than  a  whole  nation 
could  boast  of.  For  the  world  has  seen  few  such  sweet 
and  lovable  souls  as  Peter  Quilliam,  or  experienced  such 
ennobling  sacrifice  as  that  which  gave  lustre  to  his  life. 

But  the  nobility  of  a  mind  capable  of  conceiving  such 
complete  and  stern  self-renunciation ;  such  pity,  such 
love,  and  such  exalted  friendship,  conspicuously  and 
deservedly  stands  in  prominence  throughout  the  account 
of  Pete's  trials  and  sorrows. 

And  what  of  Kate  ?  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  Kate, 
so  naive,  so  artless,  so  unreflecting  in  her  budding  woman- 
hood ;  and  surely  there  are  but  few  Philips — unmanly,  irre- 
solute, unheroic,  save  at  the  end  of  their  selfishness,  when 
*  they  majestically  issue  forth  after  blasting  and  wrecking 
useful  human  lives  ? 

Yet,  after  all,  every  man  has  his  own  personal  canons  of 
art,  his  own  ideals,  and  his  own  antipathies.  After  taking 
these  into  account,  we  must  surely  agree  that  in  the 
wholesome  alembic  of  Mr.  Caine's  imagination  a  beautiful 
human  alloy  has  been  produced — beautiful  in  its  ideality  ; 
beautiful  in  its  virtue  and  constancy  ;  beautiful,  even,  in 
its  sin  and  shame. 

One  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  truest  precepts  is  that  "the 
object  in  all  art  is  not  to  inform,  but  to  suggest  ; 
not  to  add  to  the  knowledge,  but  to  kindle  the  imagi- 
nation." And  every  chapter  of  "  The  Manxman "  fires 
the  mind.  Our  imaginations  are,  indeed,  kindled  not 
less  by  the  subtle  indefinable  power  of  the  pathos, 
than  by  the  almost  cosmic  energy — the  Titanic  force — 
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that  is  the  moving  impulse  of  the  whole.  Our  eyes  are 
rarely  undimmed  from  beginning  to  end ;  but,  placing  the 
work  under  closer  scrutiny,  we  find  that  even  the  all- 
prevailing  pathos  barely  escapes  having  gained  only  a 
secondary  claim  upon  our  suffrages.  For  humour  is  a 
great  feature,  almost  the  greatest  in  the  book,  and  this 
humour  is  of  a  bright,  strong,  natural  quality  that  is 
rarely  observable  in  Mr.  Caine's  earlier  novels.  All  the 
characters  move  with  ease  and  grace,  according  to  the 
emotions  that  actuate  them,  and  the  capricious  quality  of 
everyday  wit  and  badinage  seems  to  be  caught  and  per- 
petuated in  the  happiest  manner. 

Upon  concluding  the  book,  the  Isle  of  Man  hangs  in 
our  memory  like  an  exquisite  mirage,  under  whose 
amethystine  vapour  move  the  ideal  Kate,  the  perfect  Pete, 
the  weak  and  uncertain  Philip.  We  have  been  hurried 
forward  as  by  a  flood,  and  the  grand  and  unusual  climax 
leaves  us  in  mental  tumult  and  emotional  ecstasy. 
However  we  may  despise  Philip,  we  are  compelled  to 
admire  his  last  stern  and  splendid  abnegation,  and  his 
triumphant  humiliation,  but  even  in  the  pity  we  feel  for 
his  self-effacement  the  heart  goes  out  with  a  tenderer  and 
truer  thrill  to  that  great  soul  who  has  gone  forth  into  the 
world  with  a  broken  heart,  his  wounds  unsalved,  and  his 
faith  in  human  nature  irrevocably  lost. 

Time  alone  can  prove  how  in  the  future  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  will  appreciate  this  fine  work.  We  venture 
to  predict  that  its  inherent  strength  of  dramatic  interest, 
tender  pathos,  and  lovely  ideality,  will  ensure  for  it  a 
more  than  national  immortality. 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
WILLIAM     HODGKINSON      GUEST. 

BY   WILLIAM  DINSMORE. 

A  man  he  was  of  quiet  ways, 

A  lover  of  old  books  and  days, 
With  many  a  social  virtue  graced, 

And  yet  a  friend  of  solitude  ; 

A  man  of  such  a  genial  mood 
The  heart  of  all  things  he  embraced. 

IF  love  and  affection  for   those  who    are  nearest   and 
dearest  could  keep  them  ever  beside  us,  or  could  we 
stay  the  hand  of  Death,  then  our  gentle  Guest,  always  our 
welcome  Guest,  would  be  with  us  still.      His  presence 
among  us  was  as  welcome  as — 

Pleasant  songs  at  evening  sung  : 
The  words  that  fell  from  his  wise  tongue 
Strengthened  our  hearts  ;  or,  heard  at  night, 
Made  our  slumbers  soft  and  light. 

His  conversation  was  replete  with  tender  and  charitable 
observations  adorned  with  a  touch  of  humour  and  quaint 
conceits.  He  had  a  keen  perception  of  genuine  wit  and 
humour.  It  was  as  natural  to  one  so  guileless,  so  free  from 
vice,  to  smile  and  be  glad,  as  for  a  bird  to  sing,  a  flower  to 
bud  and  bloom,  or  a  lamb  to  gambol  in  innocent  delight. 

He  never  wilfully  caused  pain  or  suffering  to  aught 
which  breathes  the  breath  of  life.  This  never-failing 
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sympathy  and  cheerfulness  constituted  him  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  companions  and  most  tender-hearted  of 
friends. 

His  life  was  blameless,  his  record  pure,  unstained  by 
grossness.  Modesty,  gentleness,  and  virtue  shone  con- 
spicuously in  his  character.  He  never  sanctioned  immo- 
rality, coarseness  of  speech,  rudeness,  or  violent  behaviour. 
His  bodily  wants  were  easily  satisfied,  and  the  energy  of 
his  nature  was  expended  on  the  duties  incumbent  on  his 
profession  and  the  attainment  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  He 
was  no  puritan  ;  he  abhorred  cant  and  fanaticism. 

He  firmly  and  consistently  held  a  simple  faith  that  is 
stronger  than  unbelief,  and  a  reverence  of  God  and  love 
for  man  that  overcometh  hate  as  easily  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  overcometh  darkness.  He  possessed  his  soul  in  peace. 

Although  he  lived  in  great  cities  for  fully  half-a-century 
— mostly  in  Manchester — where  pestilential  vices  abound, 
and  although  he  travelled  the  world,  he  never  soiled  his 
soul ;  he  kept  it  pure  and  intact ;  though  an  army  of  vices 
might  beleaguer  it  they  never  gained  an  entrance.  He 
had  a  profound  reverence  for  all  things  noble  and  good, 
and  a  tender  friendship  for  all  those  who  loved  truth  and 
performed  their  duties  manfully.  This  love  of  duty  never 
slumbered  within  his  bosom ;  it  was  always  awake  and 
prompt  to  respond,  even  in  his  boyhood  it  responded 
immediately  to  all  legitimate  demands. 

Those  who  observed  only  his  undemonstrative  bearing 
and  his  grave  silence  might  have  deemed  him  somewhat 
apathetic  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  human  life.  These 
superficial  observers  knew  him  not.  He  was  neither 
cold  nor  indifferent  to  human  welfare.  His  soul  was 
filled  with  indignation  at  any  iniquitous  wrong,  and 
he  always  denounced  injustice.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
possess  a  calm,  philosophical  mind,  which  took  an  intel- 
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lectual  view  of  human  existence  and  its  many-sided 
problems,  and  was  content  to  bear  the  incongruities  of 
social  life  in  consideration  of  the  gradual  development  of 
human  progress.  He  was  patient  and  tolerant  as  Nature, 
for  whom  he  had  a  fond  regard.  From  his  youth  to  manhood 
he  loved  the  haunts  of  Nature :  he  loved  to  see  her  smile 
on  land  and  sea,  and  her  shadow  in  the  woods :  he  loved 
to  hear  her  voice  among  the  trees,  and  in  the  thunder  in 
the  hills,  and  to  see  her  in  the  rain-shower  and  in  the 
snow-storm.  He  sought  her  presence  in  many  lands, 
chiefly  in  his  own,  which  he  loved  so  well,  where  she  is 
seen  in  all  her  glory.  0 !  lovely  land,  of  all  lands  the 
fairest.  He  had  a  fond  regard  for  old  legends  and 
"  traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage  "; — 

Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age, 
And  chronicles  of  Eld, 

and  prized  those  humble  edifices,  those  lowly  village 
churches,  where — 

All  is  so  quiet — the  troubled  breast, 
The  wounded  spirit,  the  heart  oppressed, 
May  find  the  repose-  it  craves. 

He  had  deep  reverence  for  the  glorious  and  majestic 
edifices  raised  by  pious  hands  in  ancient  days;  those 
magnificent  cathedrals  whose  walls,  towers,  pinnacles,  and 
spires  rise  high  up  to  the  skies,  like  mysterious  groves  of 
stone,  with  many  beautifully  coloured  lights  and  shadows 
blending. 

It  must  be  a  consoling  thought  to  his  relatives  and 
life-long  friends  that,  although  he  was  called  away  so 
unexpectedly  at  a  time  when  they  and  all  who  knew  him 
hoped  that  he  had  gained  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  win  the  affection  and  esteem  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  every  sphere  of  life.  I  was 
drawn  to  him  by  many  tender  ties.  It  was  a  delight  to  him 
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to  converse  of  our  early  days  in  Manchester,  those  days 
when  we  worshipped  in  the  same  church  fifty  years  ago. 
I  regret  I  was  not  acquainted  with  him  then.  In  wisdom 
and  discretion  he  might  have  been  my  father,  although  we 
were  born  in  the  same  year.  He  was  intensely  amused 
when  I  introduced  him  to  the  host  and  hostess  of  an  inn 
at  Todmorden  as  my  father,  when  we  went  to  arrange  a 
pleasant  meeting  of  friends.  When  the  inn-keeper  and 
his  wife  inquired.  "  Who  are  we  to  look  to  to  settle  our 
account  ? "  I  said,  "  My  father  will  see  to  that ;  he  carries 
the  cheque-book,  and  you  need  not  fear,  father  squares 
up  all  cash  matters."  Afterwards  when  he  introduced  me, 
as  his  son,  to  certain  friends  who  were  acquainted  with 
him  from  boyhood,  they  were  highly  amused  at  the 
narration  of  the  fun  we  had  on  this  theme  at  Todmorden. 
Among  all  the  gentle  souls  who  belonged  to  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club  in  the  past — the  shadowy  resem- 
blances of  some  of  these  gentle  ones  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  club  room — William  Hodgkinson  Guest  takes  high 
rank  for  the  simplicity  of  his  honourable  life;  his 
womanly  purity  of  soul,  and  his  unselfishness ;  all  these, 
and  other  lovable  traits,  have  tended  to  invest  his  memory 
with  a  tender  and  a  peculiar  charm. 

Take  him,  0  Death,  and  bear  away 

Whatever  thou  canst  call  thine  own  ! 
Thine  image,  stamped  upon  this  clay, 

Doth  give  thee  that,  but  that  alone  ! 

Take  him,  0  Grave  !   and  let  him  lie 

Folded  upon  thy  narrow  shelves  ! 
As  garments  by  the  soul  laid  by, 

And  precious  only  to  ourselves  ! 

Take  him,  0  great  Eternity  ! 

Our  little  life  is  but  a  gust, 
That  bends  the  branches  of  thy  tree, 

And  trails  its  blossoms  in  the  dust ! 
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BY   KOWLAND   THIRLMERE. 

THOU  hast  levied  a  tribute  on  mountains, 
And  brought  the  great  sea  to  thy  feet — 
With  freshets  and  fairest  of  fountains 
The  mouths  of  thy  toilers  made  sweet. 

No  gain  could  be  greater, — completer, — 
For  workers  clear  wells  are  secure  ; 

The  springs  of  Helvellyn  are  sweeter 
When  sanctified  thus  to  the  poor. 

O,  steep  seemed  the  slopes  of  Helvellyn, 
When  summits,  once  sacred  to  Bal, 

Smiled  down  on  the  dale  and  the  dwelling 
Of  him  whose  whole  world  was  a  dale. 

Thrilled  seldom  by  sorrows  and  pities, 

Aloof  from  the  canker  of  care, 
Beyond  the  mad  tumult  of  cities 

I  built  my  dream-palaces  there  ! 

Then  seeing  through  darkness  and  trouble 
A  purpose  that  shakes  not  nor  swerves, 

I  said — "  If  the  guerdon  were  double 
'Twere  less  than  the  city  deserves." 
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From  nymph-haunted  tarn  and  from  torrent, 
From  meadows  that  quicken  the  lake, 

Thou  city  with  features  abhorrent 
Receivest  the  water  to  slake 

The  thirst  of  the  weary — the  toilers, 

Who  labour  to  build  thy  renown : 
Thou  art  not  among  the  despoilers, 

Titanic,  Tartareous  town ! 

One  dwelling  beyond  Thought's  Dominion, 

Whose  Presence  the  Firmament  fills, 
Decreed  that  the  main  should  be  minion, — 

Thy  wheels  should  be  turned  by  the  hills. 

Perhaps  the  sweet  crystalline  waters 

That  flow  from  my  Eden,  may  bring 
More  loveliness  unto  thy  daughters, 

Whose  praise  it  were  glory  to  sing. 

All  blossoms  and  ferns  and  sweet  grasses 

Some  influence  shed  on  the  streams, 
As  subtle  as  Beauty  that  passes 

Before  the  closed  eyes  in  our  dreams. 

Refreshed  both  in  body  and  spirit 

Thy  workers  shall  further  aspire, 
Strong  sons  shall  their  greatness  inherit, 

And  fashion  new  fortunes  with  fire. 

To  the  spirit  the  body  is  portal, 

And  if  but  the  body  be  pure 
Man's  work  may  be  labour  immortal 

Infused  with  the  strength  to  endure. 
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Thou  hast  laboured  ;    colossal  thy  labours  ! 

And  striven,  and  compassed,  and  been 
The  envy  of  emulous  neighbours, 

Of  Commerce  the  Leader — the  Queen ! 

Thou  deservest  reward,  and  all  clamour 
Is  hushed — quite  forgot  is  the  past : 

Thou  Queen  who  art  strong  to  enamour, 
Hast  triumphed ! — thy  foes  are  aghast. 

Thou  hast  built  with  the  fox  and  the  raven, 
Great  hills  disembowelled  and  ploughed  ; 

On  fells  is  thy  fellowship  graven, 
The  plains  of  thy  pathway  are  proud. 

Perchance  some  wise  Druid  of  Britain 
A  prescience  of  thee  may  have  felt, 

When,  high  on  a  summit  sun-smitten, 
He  gazed  at  the  land  of  the  Celt. 

Likewise  a  grave  thought  may  have  entered 
The  heart  of  some  Roman  of  old ; 

Prevision  of  Manchester,  centred 
In  smoke  and  the  squalor  of  gold. 

Did  Hadrian  come  with  his  legion 

To  see  in  the  future  thy  fire — 
To  dream  of  a  port  in  this  region 

Outrivalling  Sidon  and  Tyre  ? 

Mancunia,  City  I  cherish, 

Such  augury  now  is  fulfilled, 
Though  builders  of  greatness  may  perish 

They  leave  us  the  works  that  they  build. 
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And  thou,  who  art  ancient  and  hoary, — 
Made  young  with  the  strength  of  the  sea, — 

Shalt  add  to  the  honour  and  glory 
Of  Britain  in  ages  to  be  ! 

Not  all  bow  to  Gold  who  are  bringing 
Their  strength  to  thy  mills  and  thy  marl? ; 

Far  sweeter  than  sweetest  of  singing 
The  yearning  unsung  in  thy  heart. 

Right  noble  in  thine  aspirations, 

Aspiring  as  Athens  aspired, 
Thine  aim  is  the  friendship  of  nations  ; 

Thine  honour  may  never  be  hired. 

Unseen  cometh  Beauty  to  brighten 

And  foster  the  hope  in  thy  breast, — 
The  labourer's  labour  to  lighten, — 

Of  blessings  the  truest,  the  best. 

The  Unlovely  may  be  the  proud  mother 

Of  Loveliness — thus  from  thy  heart 
A  Beauty  more  fair  than  all  other 

May  rise  in  the  glory  of  Art. 

Great  Cities  still  slumber  unquarried, 
But  which  shall  be  greater  than  thee, 

Whose  magical  labours  have  carried 
Thy  fame  to  the  uttermost  sea  ? 

Strive  on,  and  cease  not  thine  endeavour, 

For  striving  is  never  in  vain  ; 
Great  now,  and  though  greater  than  ever, 

One  day  to  be  greater  again  ! 

Manchester, 

October,  1894. 
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Giovanni    Boccaccio    as    Man   and   Author.    By  JOHN 
ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

THE  incidents  of  Boccaccio's  life,  the  scope  of  his  work, 
the  place  he  holds  in  Italian  and  cosmopolitan  literature, 
the  influence  he  exercised  upon  succeeding  phases  of 
thought  and  its  artistic  expression,  are  matter  of  common 
knowledge  to  the  literary  student.  Five  hundred  years 
of  popularity  and  many  generations  of  critics  have  left 
little  now  to  be  said  of  this  great  Florentine. 

Yet  it  is  well  to  recur  to  the  career  of  supreme  writers 
such  as  he ;  to  examine  the  circumstances  from  which  has 
sprung  that  wayward  and  fascinating  will-o'-the-wisp — 
genius ;  and  to  strive  to  grasp  the  significance  of  perennial 
work.  For  there  is  a  danger  in  a  generally  accepted 
reputation.  It  may  cover  a  man's  volumes  with  layers  of 
dust,  and  relegate  them  to  an  honoured  but  undisturbed 
privacy.  All  men  praise,  but  few  men  read  them. 
Thought  is  never  stationary,  and  the  great  minds  of  the 
past  have  a  different  message  for  each  successive  genera- 
tion. It  is  often  advisable,  then,  to  appeal  to  fresh 
readers  and  to  recapitulate  known  facts. 

In  this  essay  of  John  Addington  Symonds  we  have  a 
sober,  measured  estimate  of  Boccaccio,  well  deliberated 
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and  unsparingly  shorn  of  mere  verbiage  or  ornament. 
With  steady  gravity  he  lays  before  us  the  life-work  of  his 
author,  sparing  neither  praise  nor  blame,  yet  not  prodigal 
of  either.  Throughout  the  monograph  there  is  an 
unswerving  moderation,  not  born  of  half-heartedness,  but 
wide  knowledge  and  judicious  criticism.  The  style  is 
polished  and  scholarly,  and,  as  we  might  expect  from  the 
historian  of  "The  Renaissance  in  Italy,"  the  subject- 
matter  is  enriched  by  apt  reference  and  suggestive 
illustrations. 

Symonds  lays  much  stress  on  the  bourgeois  element  in 
Boccaccio.  In  birth  and  training,  in  instincts  and  style 
he  was  bourgeois.  This  it  was  that  helped  to  give  him  his 
power  over  a  people  who  were  fast  breaking  with  the 
feudalism  and  aristocratic  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
looking  to  their  own  class  for  initiative  and  guidance. 
Mediaeval  ideas  were  rejected ;  old  things  were  passing 
away  and  a  new  order  was  establishing  itself.  No  longer 
the  abstract  and  the  mystical,  but  the  concrete,  the 
sensual,  appealed  to  men.  Boccaccio's  "joyous  acceptance 
of  nature  and  the  world,  his  frank  abandonment  of 
theological,  scholastic,  and  political  preoccupations,"  was 
exactly  to  the  public  taste.  In  his  tales,  for  the  first  time, 
the  people  saw  themselves  as  they  lived  day  by  day  in  the 
busy  streets  of  Florence  and  Naples.  Mighty  poets  they 
had  had;  the  austere,  irreproachable  Dante,  and  the 
cosmopolitan  Petrarch,  who  was  even  now  producing  his 
love  poems  with  wonderful  delicacy  and  art ;  but  here  was 
a  man  who  in  flexible,  brilliant  prose,  bubbling  and  over- 
flowing with  wit,  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and  caused 
to  sta.rt  from  his  pages  the  veritable  men  and  women  of 
his  time  ;  prose  which  glowed  with  warm  life  and  frankly 
dealt  with  the  passions  known  to  every  creature  of  flesh 
and  blood. 
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"  The  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  turned  their  backs  on 
metaphysics,  treated  allegory  with  cynical  insolence,  neg- 
lected the  burning  questions  of  church  and  empire  as 
unpractical  and  antiquated.  What,  then,  was  Dante  for 
them  but  a  grim  and  sphinx-like  symbol  of  the  past, 
whose  majesty  inspired  a  kind  of  irksome  awe?  The 
Italians  of  the  Renaissance  disbelieved  in  chivalry  and 
platonic  love.  They  wanted  to  enjoy  plenty  and  to  take 
their  fill  of  carnal  pleasure.  What,  then,  was  Petrarch 
for  them  but  a  perfect  master  in  the  art  of  writing 
compliments  and  veiling  crude  desire  in  artificial  forms  of 
decent  verse  ?  With  Boccaccio  they  felt  themselves  at 
home.  He  knew  life  as  they  knew  it :  he  wanted  what 
they  wanted ;  he  painted  men  and  women  as  they  actually 
were  living  about  the  streets  and  fields  of  their  own  native 
land.  His  realism  was  theirs.  His  insincerity  was  theirs." 

The  essayist  shows  the  rapid  transition  from  the 
mediaeval  to  the  modern  spirit  at  this  most  significant 
epoch.  Dante's  wide-embracing  genius  voiced  and  inter- 
preted the  theological  temper  and  learning  of  the  middle 
ages.  He  held  by  aristocratic  principles  of  government, 
and  lived  in  a  world  of  ideals.  Petrarch  was  the  poet  of 
refinement,  scholarship,  and,  above  all,  of  idealised  love — 
an  apostle  of  light  and  leading.  Boccaccio  was  the 
exponent  of  his  fellows  as  he  found  them,  reproducing 
them  with  inimitable  wit,  vigour,  freshness,  and  truth. 
His  lines  throbbed  with  life  and  reality,  ignoring  abstrac- 
tions and  intellectual  communings.  As  Symonds  preg- 
nantly says : — 

"  From  Dante,  through  Petrarch  to  Boccaccio ;  from 
Beatrice,  through  Laura  to  La  Fiammetta ;  from  woman,  as 
an  allegory  of  the  noblest  thoughts  and  purest  stirrings  of 
the  soul,  through  woman  as  the  symbol  of  all  beauty 
worshipped  at  a  distance,  to  woman  as  man's  lover  kindling 
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and  reciprocating  passionate  desire;  from  the  'Divina 
Commedia/  through  the  'Canzoniere'  to  the  'Decameron;' 
from  the  eternal  world  of  man's  fixed,  self-created  destiny, 
through  the  transitory  world  of  trembling  introspective 
sentiment,  to  the  positive  world  of  fact  and  act  in  which 
we  play  our  parts ;  from  mystic  terza  rima,  through 
stately  stanza,  to  protean  prose ;  from  verse  built  up  into 
cathedra]  dignity  with  mathematical  precision,  through 
lyrics  light  as  arabesques  and  pointed  with  the  stately 
touch  of  polished  style  to  that  free  form  of  speech  which 
takes  all  moods  and  lends  itself  to  low  and  lofty  themes : 
such  was  the  rapid  movement  of  Italian  genius  within  the 
brief  space  of  fifty  years.  So  quickly  did  the  renaissance 
emerge  from  the  middle  ages." 

Again  referring  to  the  contrast  between  Dante  and 
Boccaccio,  the  essayist  justly  observes  : — 

"Dante  saw  the  world  in  the  mirror  of  his  soul. 
Boccaccio  looked  upon  it  with  his  naked  eyes.  Yet  poet 
and  novelist  dealt  with  the  same  stuff  of  humanity  and 
displayed  equal  comprehensiveness  in  treating  it." 

The  greater  part  of  the  essay  is,  of  course,  occupied  in 
detailing  the  events  of  Boccaccio's  life  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  various  writings.  This  is  done  with 
restraint  and  discretion.  Nothing  essential  is  omitted, 
and  that  which  is  said  is  terse  and  pertinent.  Boccaccio 
is  considered  as  poet,  humorist,  commentator,  and,  pre- 
eminently, as  novelist.  He  was  an  innovator,  and  enriched 
his  native  tongue  with  new  forms.  Practically,  he  was 
the  creator  of  modern  Italian  prose,  for  previous  works, 
chief  among  them  the  "Vita  Nuova,"  were  stilted  and 
formal,  unfit  for  modern  themes,  and  quite  inadequate  to 
the  fresh  uses  invented  by  Boccaccio.  In  his  hands  it 
became  marvellously  flexible  and  expressive,  gay,  rich, 
resourceful,  endowed  at  once  with  a  gossamer  lightness 
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and  a  sonorous  gravity.  As  the  "Decameron,"  that 
'•monumental  work  of  art,"  linking  together  in  a  golden 
chain  a  hundred  incomparable  tales,  grew  to  completion, 
the  delighted  people  recognised  that  a  new  power  had 
arisen.  Poetry  no  longer  arrogated  to  itself  the  literary 
language.  They  began  to  see  that  prose  was  not  merely 
the  vehicle  of  slipshod  conversation,  but  might  yield 
rich  results  in  the  field  of  literature.  In  the  essayist's  words : 
"  The  '  Decameron'  emerged  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
perfected  objective  art."  .  .  .  It  is  "  a  stately  art-work, 
completely  finished,  fair  in  all  its  parts,  appropriately 
framed,  subordinated  to  one  principle  of  style,  with  the 
master's  Shaksperean  grasp  on  all  heights  and  depths,  on 
the  kernel  and  the  superficies,  the  pomp  and  misery,  the 
pleasures  and  the  pangs  of  mortal  life." 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL    ON    THE    THIRTY- 
THIRD    SESSION. 

THE  Council,  in  submitting  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  on 
the  work  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  is  much  gratified 
in  being  able  to  record  that  the  success  which  has  marked  the 
Club's  last  few  years  has  not  only  been  in  every  respect  maintained 
during  the  Session  just  closed,  but  in  one  important  particular, 
namely,  the  increase  of  its  membership,  it  has  been  unprecedented. 
The  papers  submitted  to  the  Club  have  been  as  numerous,  varied, 
and  valuable  as  in  the  past,  and  that  desirable  and  encouraging 
feature,  the  production  of  good  work  by  the  younger  and  newer 
members,  has  been  most  markedly  apparent.  The  papers  which 
have  been  printed  in  the  MANCHESTER  QUARTERLY  and  also  in 
the  Annual  Volume  have  strongly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  press,  and  have  been  commented  on,  both  in  Pro- 
vincial and  London  literary  organs,  with  high  appreciation  and 
praise.  The  contributions  of  the  musical  members  of  the  Club, 
who  now  form  a  strong  body,  have  added  greatly  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  its  proceedings.  The  desire  of  the  Council  that  the  mem- 
bers should  produce  a  series  of  critical  estimates  of  our  Lancashire 
novelists  has  been  productive  of  some  good  papers,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  further  contributions  towards  this  useful  work  will  be  offered 
for  the  next  Session. 
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Twenty-two  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  twenty- 
three  papers  were  read  and  thirty-two  short  communications  made. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers : — 

18*4. 

Oct.    8.  Some  Recollections  of  George  Dawson   ALEX.  IRELAND. 

,,    15.  Miss  Lahee WM.  DINSMORE. 

„    22.  A  Peep  at  Feudal  Salford J.  G.  MANDLEY. 

„    29.  Isaiah J.  B.  OLDHAM. 

Nov.   5.  Balfe    W.  I.  WILD. 

„    12.  Old  Dictionary  Humour E.  MERCER. 

„      „  Thirlmere  Water J.  D.  ANDREW. 

,,    19.  North  African  Sketches   THOMAS  KAY. 

,,    26.  A  Consideration  of  Rudyard  Kipling B.  MERCER. 

Dec.   3.  Comedy  of  The  Drummer W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

,,    10.  Poema  del  Cid    W.  BUTTKRWOKTH. 

1895. 

Jan.    7.  Under  Helvellyn GEORGE  MILKER. 

„    14.  Some  German  Paces  and  Places    O.  S.  HALL. 

„    21.  Shakespeare's  Clowns  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„    28.  Humours  of  Book  Catalogues   E.  MERCER. 

Feb.   4.  Sailors' Chanties J.  B.  SHAW. 

,,    11.  Occasional  Poets    T.  NEWBIGGING. 

,,    18.  William  Blake W.  N.  JOHNSON. 

,,    25.  The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Craze  J.  T.  FOARD. 

Mar.  4.  Two  Remarkable  Sales  at  Christie's    JOEL  WAINWRIGHT. 

,,    11.  Pleasure  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean    GEORGE  MILKER. 

„     18.  Songs,  New  and  Old N.  P.  THAMSRN. 

,,    25.  Surnames  and  their  Origin C.  H.  BELLAMY. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows : — 

1894. 

Oct.    8.  An  Idyl  of  Manxland W.  I.  WILD. 

,,    15.  Our  House  Boat ..THOMAS  DERBY. 

„      ,,  The  Club's  Excursion   THOMAS  KAY. 

,,    22.  The  Country  of  Theocritus C.  E.  T\  RER. 

,,    29.  Alexander  Barclay  and  Manchester W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

„      „  Slow  Music   E.  MERCER. 

Nov.  5.  In  Memoriam  :  George  Freemantle THOMAS  KAY. 

, ,      ,,  The  Paraphrases T.  NEWBIGGING. 

„    12.  J.  A.  Symonds'  "  Boccaccio  " W.  BCTTERWORTH. 

,,     „  My  First  Review  Night   B.  A.  REDFERN. 

,,      „  Lochaber  no  More THOMAS  DERBY. 

.„    26.  The  Manxman.    An  Appreciation  JOHN  WALKER, 

Dec.    3.  Stacey  Marks's  "Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches"    W.  R.  CREDLAND. 

„      „  Rondel  from  A.  de  Musset A.  EDMESTON. 

„    10.  The  New  Woman   ...J.D.ANDREW. 
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1895. 

Jan.    7.  In  Memoriam—W.  H.  Guest    WM.  DINSMORE. 

„     „  Threnody THOMAS  KAY. 

„     „  In  Memoriam— Alex.  Ireland    JOHN  MORTIMER. 

„    14.  Rudyard  Kipling  as  a  Poet E.  MERCER. 

„    21.  Canon  C.  W.  Bardsley  as  a  Novelist    B.  A.  REDFERN. 

,,    28.  A  Death  in  the  City  GEORGE  MILNER. 

„      „  Milner's  "  Arran  " JOHN  MORTIMER. 

„      ,,  The  First  Pipe Rev.  A.  W.  Fox. 

,,      ,,  Vita  jEterna  in  Terra    JOH»  WALKER. 

,,     „  Poems    JOHN  KAY. 

„      „  A  Railway  Station W.  E.  C.  WARBCRTON. 

Feb.    4.  My  Holiday  Chum WM.  DIN.SMOBE. 

„    11.  Journal  and  Letters  of  Columbus    E.  E.  MINTON. 

,,    18.  Quarles"  "  Divine  Fancies  " Rev.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„    25.  Benvenuto  Cellini W.  BUTTERWORTH. 

Mar.   4.  Novels  of  George  Meredith  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST. 

„    25.  The  Superior  Person J.  D.  ANDREW. 

The  papers  and  short  communications  may  be  thus  roughly 
classified :  Art  and  Music,  6 ;  Bibliography,  2 ;  Biography,  7 ; 
Criticism,  13;  History,  2;  Poetry  and  Drama,  9;  Sociology,  2; 
Travel,  9 ;  Humour,  5. 

LIBRARY. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  have  been  9  volumes  by  gift  and 
2  by  purchase,  making  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
Library  804,  which  are  classified  as  follows : — 

Books  by  members  243 

Other  local  books 340 

General  literature    193 

Albums  and  scrap  books 28 

804 

Among  the  donations  made  during  the  year,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned: — Mr.  Milner's  "Studies  of  Nature  on  the  Coast  of 
Arran,"  Mr.  Monkhouse's  "Books  and  Plays,"  and  Mr.  Mulliner's 
"  Abroad  with  Twitty." 

EXCURSION. 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Club  was  made  on  Saturday, 
June  30th.  Speke  Hall  and  Hale  Hall  were  visited,  and  much 
interest  was  aroused  among  those  who  formed  the  party  by  the 
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antiquarian  and  literary  possessions  and  associations  of  these  two 
old  Lancashire  family  seats.  The  weather  was  most  favourable, 
and  a  highly  pleasant  day  was  spent. 

THE    ENGLISH    DIALECT   DICTIONARY. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Professor  Joseph  Wright, 
of  Oxford,  informing  the  Council  that  Professor  Skeat  and  himself 
had  undertaken  to  prepare  a  dictionary  which  should  embody  in 
one  comprehensive  work  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  English 
Dialect  Society.  It  was,  however,  intended  to  verify  and  extend 
the  matter  which  had  already  been  accumulated  before  printing, 
and  with  this  object  Professor  Wright  invited  the  Council  to  sug- 
gest to  the  members  of  the  Club  that  they  should  form  a  Com- 
mittee to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  work  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  This  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
Club,  and  the  Council  have  now  to  report  that  the  proposed 
Committee  has  been  formed  and  is  at  work.  Any  further  help 
that  the  members  could  give  would,  however,  be  gladly  received. 

REVISION    OF   THE   RULES. 

The  Council  have  had  under  consideration  certain  suggested 
alterations  in  the  Rules,  principally  with  the  view  to  eliminating 
such  regulations  as  have  become  obsolete. 

THE   SOCIETY   OF   AUTHORS. 

The  Council  was  requested  by  resolution  of  the  Club  to  com- 
municate with  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors  with  the  object 
of  assisting  that  body  in  its  opposition  to  the  Copyright  Bill 
recently  introduced  into  the  Canadian  Parliament.  A  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Society  offering  the  co-operation  of  the  Club  in  the 
promotion  of  a  petition  against  the  Bill.  In  reply  the  Council 
was  informed  that  the  petition  had  been  already  sent  in,  but  if 
there  were  any  possibility  of  combined  movement  in  any  other 
work  of  importance  the  Society  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
aid  of  the  Club. 
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CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opeued  on  Monday,  October  1st,  1894,  with 
the  usual  Conversazione  in  the  Club's  rooms.  There  was  an 
exhibition  of  pictures,  sketches,  and  photographs  by  members  of 
the  Club,  and  the  Estudientina  Band  gave  their  assistance  in 
making  the  musical  programme  enjoyable.  Mr.  Milner,  in  his 
speech  of  welcome,  referred  to  the  literary  activity  of  the  members 
of  the  Club,  and  its  influence  in  such  a  community  as  that  of 
Manchester. 

The  Session  was  concluded  by  a  Conversazione  held  in  the 
Club's  rooms  on  April  8th,  1895. 

In  addition  to  the  Conversazioni  three  papers  were  read,  which 
were  illustrated  and  thus  made  additionally  enjoyable  by  music. 
These  were  Mr.  Wild's  paper  on  Balfe,  Mr.  Shaw's  paper  on 
Sailors'  Chanties,  and  Mr.  Thamseu's  on  "  The  Songs  which  we 
Hear." 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  customary  Christmas  Supper  was  held  in  the  Club's  rooms 
on  December  17th,  1894.  It  was  well  attended,  among  the 
guests  present  being  Mr.  Bruce  Joy,  the  sculptor.  The  Christmas 
ceremonies,  which  form  an  important  part  of  the  proceedings,  were 
performed  in  a  most  elaborate  and  magnificent  manner,  and  Old 
Father  Christmas  (Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland)  had  a  following  worthy 
of  his  ancient  grandeur. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  year  have  been  Wm.  Butter- 
worth,  W.  H.  Guest,  Alexander  Ireland,  Edmund  Lees,  James 
Oliver,  Wm.  Robinson,  and  Wm.  Thorp. 

MEMBERSHIP   AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  20  members  by  death  and  resignation,  and 
30  new  members  have  been  elected.  The  number  now  on  the 
roll  is  208.  The  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet  shows  an  income  of 
£212  Os.  6d.,  and  an  expenditure  of  £203  Os.  6d.,  being  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Club  of  £9.  There  are  also  outstanding  good 
subscriptions  amounting  to  about  £30. 
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Proceedings. 


EXCURSIONS. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  1894. — The  annual  excursion  of  the  Club 
took  place  on  the  last  Saturday  in  June,  when  about  fifty  members 
foregathered  and  took  part  in  the  trip.  The  district  selected  for 
visitation  was  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  on  the  opposite  shore  to 
Eastham,  a  piece  of  country  which  amongst  its  other  attractions, 
includes  Speke  Hall,  Hale  Hall,  and  the  pleasant  little  village  of 
Hale.  By  kind  permission  of  the  present  proprietor,  Miss  Watt, 
the  party  were  enabled  to  see  Speke  Hall  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  and  were  delighted  and  edified  by  examining  the 
many  objects  of  beauty  and  historic  interest  which  it  possesses. 
Speke  Hall  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best-preserved  timber  houses  in 
the  county.  Its  roof  is  covered  with  the  usual  old  grey  stone 
slates,  and  in  the  large  quadrangle  stand  two  ancient  yews  round 
which  the  swallows  flit  all  day  long,  pausing  almost  every  moment 
at  their  nests  which  are  built  everywhere  about  the  old  hall.  The 
fine  timber  and  beautiful  rose  garden  in  front  of  the  hall  also 
attracted  much  admiration,  and  the  hour  or  two  devoted  to  the 
visit  was  rich  in  enjoyment.  The  story  of  the  founders  of  the 
house — the  Norreys  family — and  many  historical  details  concern- 
ing its  old  armour,  carved  oak,  and  furniture  were  imparted  to  the 
visitors  in  an  interesting  manner  by  the  steward.  From  Speke 
the  party  drove  to  Hale,  and  after  dinner  a  visit  was  made  to  Hale 
Hall,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  Ireland  Blackburne.  There 
the  family  portraits,  the  fine  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  and  the 
extensive  library  attracted  attention.  Among  the  portraits,  per- 
haps, the  most  curious  and  interesting  is  that  of  the  Childe  of  Hale. 
He  is  depicted  full  length  and  the  size  of  life,  and  as  he  stood  nine 
feet  three  inches  in  height,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  "  counterfeit 
presentment"  requires  a  bit  of  room  for  itself.  If  we  may  judge 
from  his  portrait  the  Childe  was  not  handsome,  and  would  have 
made  an  excellent  model  for  Judas  Iscariot  or  Guy  Fawkes.  The 
walking  stick  of  the  giant  is  also  preserved,  and  is  four  feet  seven 
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inches  long.  His  inches  were  long,  but  his  life  was  not,  for  he  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four.  After  tea  various  out-door  enter- 
tainments were  indulged  in,  some  members  wandering  along  the 
shore  to  see  the  wild  duck  decoy,  some  to  the  church  to  pay  respect 
to  the  grave  of  the  Childe.  Others  joined  in  a  mild  game  of  bowls, 
or  spent  some  time  in  the  charming  old-fashioned  garden  attached 
to  the  Childe  of  Hale  Hotel.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  but 
otherwise  faultless,  and  the  jaunt  gave  evident  pleasure  to  all  who 
took  part  in  it. 

ALDBRLEY  EDGE. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  "W.  E.  Rowcliffe,  the  members  of  the 
council  of  the  Club  spent  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  July  7,  at 
Alderley  Edge.  Amongst  the  members  present  were  Messrs. 
George  Milner,  the  President,  Benjamin  Brierley,  Alexander  Ire- 
land, Thomas  Newbigging,  John  Mortimer,  W.  R.  Credland  (the 
Honorary  Secretary),  Wm.  Dinsmore,  J.  T.  Foard,  Henry  Gannon, 
and  Walter  Butterworth,  and  also  Mr.  C.  H.  Wyatt,  the  Clerk  to 
the  Manchester  School  Board.  The  party  drove  from  the  station 
to  the  Old  Church,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Bell, 
the  rector,  who,  besides  pointing  out  and  describing  the  interesting 
features  of  the  church,  had  prepared  a  number  of  sketches  illus- 
trative of  the  rise  and  growth  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  a  succinct  but  highly-informing  quarter  of  an  hour's 
discourse  on  the  development  of  Gothic  as  applied  to  church  archi- 
tecture in  this  country.  The  visitors  afterwards  walked  through 
the  Rectory  House,  which,  for  men  of  literary  tastes,  possesses 
unique  interest  as  the  birthplace  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley.  A 
stroll  through  the  grounds  and  the  flower  garden,  richly  bedecked 
with  clusters  of  old-world  flowers,  was  also  much  enjoyed.  A  visit 
was  paid  to  the  picturesque  Old  Hall  of  the  Stanleys,  and  the 
party  then  drove  by  special  permission  through  the  private  grounds 
of  the  New  Hall.  The  magnificent  beeches,  which  form  the  most 
beautiful  feature  of  these  woods,  and  the  almost  endless  carpeting 
of  richly  green  bracken  beneath  them,  aroused  much  admiration, 
which  was  enhanced  to  enthusiasm  by  the  fine  view  of  the  lake  as 
seen  from  its  western  shore.  Continuing  their  drive,  the  whole  of 
the  Edge  was  encircled,  and  the  party  then  reached  Elm  Bank, 
where,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Row- 
cliffe, the  remainder  of  the  day  was  pleasantly  spent. 

OPENING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1894. — The  opening  conversazione  of  the 
winter  Session  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  took  place  at  the 
Club-rooms,  Grand  Hotel.  The  gathering  was  a  considerable  one, 
and  included  a  large  proportion  of  ladies.  There  was  an  exhibition 
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of  pictures,  sketches,  and  photographs  by  artist  members  of  the 
Club.  The  Estudiantina  band  of  Milanese  mandolines  and  guitars 
performed  at  intervals,  and  musical  selections  and  readings  were 
given  by  members  and  friends  during  the  evening. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNEB,  the  President,  in  welcoming  the  members, 
said  :  "  Once  more  it  is  my  duty  to  make  formal  opening  of  our 
proceedings  for  another  Session.    I  need  not  say  that  the  function 
is  to  me  a  pleasure,  no  less  than  a  duty.     Happily  this  applies  to 
whatever  work  I  am  called  upon  to  do  in  connection  with  the  Club. 
On  the  last  occasion  of  this  character,  I  was,  for  the  first  time  since 
my  accession  to  the  Presidential  chair,  absent  from  my  post.     The 
members  may  be  sure  I  was  thinking  about  them  and  their  closing 
conversazione.     On  that  particular  day,  the  9th  of  April,  I  was  in 
the  wonderful  Gulf  of  Corinth.    I  remember  that  the  morning  was 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful.     The  air  was  crisp  and 
sweet,  like  that  of  an  English  morning  in  September.    The  scenery 
in  the  Gulf  is  quite  bewildering  in  its  beauty.    There  is  an  endless 
succession  of  hills  sloping  down  to  the  sea,  with  towns  here  and 
there.     On  both  sides  of  the  narrow  passage,  behind  these  hills, 
rise  the  great  mountains.    Among  these,  and  on  the  left-hand,  arise 
both  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  snow-crowned.     Parnassus,  indeed, 
was  covered  with  snow  halfway  down.      I  need   not  say  what 
thoughts  these  two  peaks  (hitherto  regarded  as  half  mythical,  but 
now  seen  in  a  glorious  reality)  suggested  to  a  student  of  literature. 
The  sea  was  here  not  the  blue  which  was  properly  associated  with 
the  Mediterranean,  but  a  bright  green.     It  was  very  hot  in  the 
sun,  though  a  cool  air  was  wafted  down  occasionally  from  the 
snowy  summits.     I  shall  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  character  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  is  if  I  say  that  at  the  time  the  thought  in  my 
mind  was  that  such  an  amazing  succession  of  beautiful  things,  in 
such  profusion,  could  not  long  be  endured,  without  the  edge  of 
appetite  being  inevitably  dulled.    We  did  not  remain  long  enough, 
however,  for  that.     At  1  o'clock  we  reached  Corinth,  a  small  grey 
town  in  a  green  plain,  with  a  sandy  shore  in  front.    This  was  New 
Oorinth.     The  old  town  is  a  little  inland,  and  is  now  only  a  miser- 
able village,  the  only  remains  of  its  ancient  glory  being  a  fountain 
and  the  ruins  of  a  small,  but  massive  temple — the  first  temple  we 
had  seen.     In  the  afternoon  we  made  a  perilous  journey — part  of 
it  on  horseback — to  the  fortress  called  Aero-Corinth.      This  was 
one  of  the  wildest  things  I  have  ever  seen  off  the  melo-dramatic 
stage — a    robbers'    hold    perched    upon   apparently   inaccessible 
crags,  up  which  we  painfully  climbed.     In  the  evening,  when  you 
were  assembled  here,  we  were  back  on  the  steamer,  and  listening 
to  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis,  the  artist,  arrayed  in  evening  dress,  and 
lecturing  on  Athens,  which  we  were  soon  to  visit.     This  was  at 
once  a  contrast  and  a  connection — a  sharp  contrast  to  what  we 
had  seen  and  done  during  the  day,  and  a  connecting  link  with 
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what  was  going  on  at  the  time  in  this  room.  From  these  reminis- 
cences I  turn  to  what  immediately  concerns  us  here.  The  last 
session  was,  by  general  consent,  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  and 
most  fertile  we  have  ever  had.  During  the  recess,  Mr.  Alan 
Monkhouse  has  published  a  volume  of  Essays,  under  the  title  of 
'Books  and  Plays.'  In  noticing  Mr.  Monkhouse's  volume,  the 
Daily  Chronicle  spoke  of  that  '  admirable  repertory  of  literature 
and  art,  the  MANCHESTER  QUARTERLY.'  And  speaking  of  the  free 
and  unfettered  utterance  of  provincial  writers,  said — '  Manchester 
has  always  been  a  home  for  such  unfettered  activity  of  thought ; 
and  in  the  MANCHESTER  QUARTERLY,  the  organ  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club,  this  activity  has  always  found  a  clear  and  vigorous 
utterance.'  '  Studies  of  Nature  on  the  Coast  of  Arran,'  by  your 
President,  has  also  appeared  during  the  last  few  days.  In  addition 
to  these  there  has,  of  course,  been  a  good  deal  of  journalistic  work 
by  our  members,  and  especial  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr. 
Stansfield's  success  with  the  Manchester  Monthly.  Several  works 
are  in  preparation  by  members,  and  may  shortly  be  expected, 
amongst  them  being  by  Mr.  Axon,  a  volume  of  verses,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Ancoats  Skylark,'  and  consisting  of  Middle-age 
Legends,  Sonnets,  and  Translations  from  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  other  languages.  By  W.  R.  Credland,  '  Literary 
and  Descriptive  Sketches  of  Places  round  Manchester,'  with  30 
drawings  by  Hedley  Fitton ;  and  by  Thomas  Newbiggiug,  a  volume 
on  'Fables  and  Fabulists.'  Turning  to  the  new  Syllabus  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Session,  members  will  find  that  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Secretary,  attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Lancashire  novelists.  Several  novelists  will  be  dealt  with 
during  this  first  half  Session.  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  our  veteran,  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  on  '  George  Dawson,' 
a  man  whose  lecturing  career  was  intimately  connected  with  Man- 
chester. English  literature,  in  many  pf  its  aspects,  will  be  dealt 
with.  Music  and  Art  will  not  be  neglected,  and  Foreign  Literature 
will  be  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Butterworth  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Spanish  Classic, '  Poema  del  Cid.'  The  fare  is  not  uninviting.  Let  me 
hope  that  the  guests  will  be,  as  usual,  numerous  and  appreciative. 
Manchester  is  just  now  much  occupied  with  schemes  connected  with 
her  material  prosperity,  and  rightly  so.  It  is  of  immense  importance 
that  her  great  waterway  should  be  crowded  with  ships,  and  that 
her  inhabitants  should  have  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of  pure 
water.  These  things  are  being  diligently  cared  for  ;  and,  happily, 
the  things  of  the  mind  are  not  being  neglected.  Our  University, 
our  Technical  Schools,  our  Day  and  Evening  Schools  are  all 
receiving  attention,  and  our  system  of  Libraries  will  soon  be  the 
envy  of  England.  Among  all  this  activity,  what  is  the  business  of 
the  Literary  Club  1  It  is  to  do  what  it  can  to  keep  the  mind  of  the 
city  true  to  the  higher  and  more  unselfish  forms  of  mental  activity, 
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to  see  that  the  '  humanities '  hold  their  ground  along  with  science 
and  material  considerations,  and  especially  that  the  admirable 
elementary  education  now  being  given  should  not  produce  a  dis- 
taste for  learning,  but  should  develop  a  love  for,  and  an  increased 
appreciation  of,  all  that  is  best,  and  noblest,  and  most  perfect  in 
the  literature  of  England  and  of  the  world." 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1894 — The  first  ordinary  business  meet- 
ing of  the  session.  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President,  took  the 
chair. 

A  number  of  books  written  by  members  of  the  Club  were  laid 
on  the  table,  among  them  being  Mr.  George  Milner's  "  Studies  of 
Nature  on  the  Coast  of  Arran,"  Mr.  Alan  Monkhouse's  "Books 
and  Plays,"  and  Mr.  E.  Mulliner's  "Abroad  with  Twitty." 

Mr.  GEORGE  C.  YATES  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  original  impression 
of  Thackeray's  "  Flore  et  Zephyr,"  a  series  of  nine  humorous 
plates  published  in  1836.  This  is  one  of  Thackeray's  earliest 
productions,  and  is  very  rare ;  a  copy  realising  £90  at  auction 
recently. 

Mr.  W.  I.  WILD  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "A  Manx  Idyll." 

The  PRESIDENT  commented  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  saying  that  English  people  were  quite  as  proud  of  him  as 
the  Americans,  and  that  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  that  a  man 
had  lived,  as  Dr.  Holmes  had  done,  to  so  advanced  an  age, 
preserving  full  possession  of  his  faculties  and  power  of  enjoyment. 

GEORGE    DAWSON. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  IRELAND  read  the  principal  paper,  on  "  George 
Dawson,  as  Lecturer  and  Man."  He  said  that  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  he  heard  George  Dawson  preach  in  a  Dissenting  chapel  in 
Birmingham,  and  was  so  struck  by  his  simple  earnestness  of 
manner  and  directness  of  dealing  with  his  subject,  that  he  asked 
him  afterwards  if  he  would  accept  an  invitation  to  lecture  to  the 
members  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum.  The  invitation  was 
given  and  accepted,  and  Mr.  Dawson  came  to  Manchester  and 
gave  a  course  of  four  lectures  on  Carlyle.  Mr.  Ireland  then 
described  the  lectures,  and  the  extraordinary  effect  which  they  had 
upon  the  crowded  audiences.  The  delivery  of  the  lectures  was  a 
noteworthy  event  in  Manchester,  and  a  great  impetus  was  given 
by  them  to  free  thought  and  to  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  many 
young  men  and  women  being  stimulated  to  higher  aims  and 
encouraged  by  their  purifying  and  elevating  tone  to  aspire  to  a 
nobler  life.  Perhaps  the  most  memorable  appearance  of  Dawson 
in  Manchester  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  his  lecture 
on  Shakespeare  at  the  Athenaeum.  The  subject  stimulated  him  to 
the  exercise  of  his  highest  powers,  and  a  more  noble  and  worthy 
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tribute  to  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
During  the  delivery  of  Dawson's  various  courses  of  lectures  in 
Manchester  Mr.  Ireland  had  frequent  opportunities  of  becoming 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  said  that  of  his  noble 
character  and  admirable  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  he  should 
ever  retain  a  grateful  recollection,  and  he  felt  richer  for  having 
known  him.  The  admirers  of  Dawson  had  never  claimed  for  him  the 
merit  of  originating  new  thoughts,  but  he  had  a  wonderful  faculty 
for  seizing  and  appreciating  the  original  thoughts  of  the  highest 
orders  of  minds,  and  of  adapting  them  to  every  range  of  com- 
prehension. After  giving  some  account  of  Dawson's  life  and  work 
in  Birmingham,  Mr.  Ireland  concluded  with  a  charming  description 
of  Dawson's  honeymoon  spent  in  the  Lake  district,  and  during 
which  he,  together  with  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson  and  Dawson,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  spend  a  morning  with  the  venerable  poet 
Wordsworth,  then  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  Not  long  before  the 
tragic  suicide  of  Haydon  the  artist  occurred,  and  this  forming  one 
of  the  subjects  of  conversation  led  to  the  poet  reading  to  them  in 
a  sonorous  voice  the  sonnet  which  he  had  addressed  to  Haydon  in 
his  earlier  days. 

In  the  conversation  which  followed  Mr.  George  Milner  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  Foard  gave  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  Dawsou,  whom 
they  had  heard  and  personally  known. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1894. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  THOMAS  DERBY  read  a  short  paper  detailing  some  experi- 
ences of  his  on  a  "house  boat"  which  navigated  one  of  the 
Cheshire  canals  within  sight  of  Kerridge. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  followed  with  a  paper  on  the  Club's  Annual 
Excursion,  which  he  entitled  "  OUR  EXCURSION — A  DISCURSION."- 
He  said,  "My  title  has  been  a  great  trouble  to  me.  It  has  almost 
been  as  difficult  to  find  a  title  for  this  paper  as  to  fit  a  stopper  to 
a  bottle,  for  both  require  considerable  grinding  to  make  a  perfect 
fit.  My  first  idea  was  to  give  it  the  title  of  '  The  Memory  of  an 
Excursion,'  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  would  be  but  a  memor- 
andum. Next,  I  thought  of  '  A  Dissertation '  but  found  that  it 
could  not  righteously  claim  such  dessert.  '  Our  Discursive  Excur- 
sion '  did  not  fit,  so  I  applied  a  little  emery  paper  to  my  wits,  and 
fancied  that  the  title  did  not  wriggle  much  when  I  definitely 
settled — 'Our  Excursion — A  Discursion' — for  I  have  not  made  it 
a  chronicle,  a  guide,  or  a  homily,  but  have  boldly  wandered  away 
into  surmise,  hallucination  and  generality,  just  as  fancy  led  me, 
after  being  compelled  to  leave  our  literary  party  by  the  exigency 
of  the  forked  railway,  one  prong  which  I  took,  leading  to  Stock- 
port,  and  the  other  I  left  for  them  to  Manchester. 
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Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 

Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 

Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy. 

And  never  surely  did  the  sun  shine  with  a  more  charming  influ- 
ence than  on  the  Hall  of  Speke  on  the  day  of  our  excursion. 

In  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  its  burning  head. 

its  blinding,  desiccating  ferocity  makes  one  sigh,  with  the  Psalmist, 
for  even  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  that  dry  land — but  on  the  wooded 
banks  of  the  Mersey,  its  benign  influence  expands  and  intoxicates 
the  senses.  On  this  day  it  was  an  exposition  of  Eastern  climatic 
beauty,  and  a  bath  of  delicious  tropical  delight.  Across  the 
meadows  the  ring  of  the  mowing  machine  was  lost  in  the  richness 
of  the  herbage — the  pale  swaithes  of  hay  were  ripening  for  the 
homestead — the  fat  kine  contentedly  reclined  in  the  long  grass, 
and  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  were  in  due  season.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  is  so  much  to  be  enjoyed  the  charm  of  sunshine  as  in 
merry  England.  The  flickering  lights  and  dappling  shadows  drop 
on  its  winding  lanes  from  many  a  thorny  fence  o'ertopt  by  verdant 
elms  and  lordly  oaks.  Within  the  grounds  of  the  Hall  of  Speke, 
the  smooth  emerald  lawn  in  the  whilom  moat  receives  the  purple 
shadows  of  its  many  grey  gables,  and  the  irregular  forest  trees 
provide  vistas  of  charming  vignette  subjects,  dear  to  the  artistic 
eye.  Innumerable  swallows  flit  from  shadow  and  flash  into  sun- 
shine, and  their  twitterings  at  their  nests  blend  sweetly  with  the 
whisperings  of  the  trees.  The  inner  courtyard,  with  its  innumer- 
able diamond  panes  reflecting  the  blue  sky  and  the  sombre  greens 
of  the  great  yews  growing  there,  forms  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  suites  of  panelled  rooms,  with  many  a  quaint  conceit  in  carving 
upon  dark  and  richly  polished  oak.  At  the  front  is  a  rose  garden; 
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a  rare  and  sweet  pleasaunce  !  It  calls  up  visions  of  Master  Slender 
and  sweet  Aim  Page,  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Justice  Shallow ;  for 
the  house  was  built,  and  the  garden  formed  about  the  time  that 
most  excellent  play  of  the  '  Merry  Wives '  was  written,  and  ne'er 
could  artist  limn  from  vain  imaginings  a  more  beautiful  setting  for 
the  opening  scene  of  that  play  than  here  exists  in  stock  and  stone 
and  fair  greensward.  What  would  the  play  be  without  Sir  John, 
the  fat  knight?  And  where  is  he  so  jolly  as  at  his  inn?  Let  us 
go  to  the  inn,  'The  Garter' — here  called  by  another  name. 
Stranger !  it  is  a  little  way  off,  half  an  hour  by  driving.  I  shall 
not  divulge  its  real  name,  for  it  hath  a  cellar  filled  with  wonderful 
delights,  those  which  can  be  derived  and  enjoyed  only  from 
accumulation  of  years,  stores  of  wine  manipulated  by  old 
Father  Time.  He  has  cleansed  much  of  it  from  its  acrid  dis- 
content, and  converted  its  crude  beneficence  into  a  divine 
ether,  which  glorifies  the  being,  and  enraptures  the  mind; 
elevates  the  skies  into  paradise,  and  the  affections  into  elysium. 

What  says  Sir  John  upon  the  subject? — 'A  good  sherris-sack,' 
saith  he,  '  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it.  It  ascends  me  into 
the  brain;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and  crudy 
vapours  which  environ  it ;  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive, 
full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes,  which  delivered  o'er  to 
the  voice  (the  tongue),  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit. 
The  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is — the  warming  of 
the  blood ;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and 
pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice ;  but  the 
sherris  warms  it  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the 
parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face ;  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives 
warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm ;  and 
then  the  vital  commoners,  and  inland  petty  spirits,  muster  me 
all  to  their  captain,  the  heart ;  who,  great,  and  puffed  up  with  his 
retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage ;  and  this  valour  comes  of  sherris.' 

Some  one  has  said  that  'wine  is  a  mocker,'  that  it  is  an  enemy, 
which,  if  put  into  your  mouth  will  steal  away  the  brains  (always 
supposing  there  be  any  to  steal).  It  may  be  so  when  it  is  new, 
but  not  when  it  is  old ;  the  partaker  of  it  lives  and  breathes,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  his  being;  he  is  glorified  by  it;  gloom,  sorrow, 
despair,  and  discontent  are  driven  by  it  to  Hades.  Wine  has  much 
of  human  nature  about  it ;  it  may  even  be  said  to  have  its  seven 
stages.  First,  as  an  infant  it  has  its  'mulings  and  pukings  in  its 
nurse's  arms,'  and  is  unworthy  of  attention  except  by  those  ladies 
•who  kiss  and  sip  it  with  affectation,  enraptured  by  the  cloying 
sweetness  of  a  new  born  thing,  At  the  'schoolboy'  age  it  im- 
proves, with  its  'shining  morning  face;'  it  has  become  nourishing 
and  stimulant,  but  still  creeps  like  a  snail.  At  the  ripe  twenties 
to  thirties  it  is  a  'lover'  full  of  passion,  and  is  beloved  indeed; 
•'  sighing  like  furnace '  it  glows  and  sends  the  blood  coursing 
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through  the  veins  with  fervour,  exciting  the  best  or  worst  passions 
of  its  votaries.  The  next  age  up  to  the  forties  marks  the  disputa- 
tious period,  'jealous  in  honour'  when  its  age  comes  in  question ; 
'  quick  in  quarrel,  and  seeking  the  bubble  reputation '  of  an  ad- 
vertising dealer,  or  cellar-proud  merchant.  When  it  comes  to  the 
fifth  age,  to  be  joined  with  good  capon  'in  fair  round  belly*  of 
justice,  it  has  become  historic,  its  excellences  marked,  and  the 
frolicsome  period  is  passing  away.  The  sixth  age  shifts  it  into  the 


lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  turning  again  towards  its  childish 
treble ;  its  pipes  are  hollow  and  its  tone  is  thin.  The  last 
scene  of  all  is  that  of  a  strange  eventless  history — forgotten 
'in  bond,'  or  built  up  in  a  cellar — 'in  second  childishness  or 
mere  oblivion '  it  has  lost  body,  grip,  look,  flavour,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  is  'sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans 
everything.' 

Keats,  who  was  always  longing  for,  and  never  reaping 
beatific  fruit,  had  a  fine  imagination  of  a  good  thing  when  he 
wrote  : — 
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0  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 
Cool'd  a  long  time  in  the  deep  delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 
Dance  and  Proven9al  song  and  sun-burnt  mirth  ! 
0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 

And  purple  stained  mouth  ; 
That  I  might  drink  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim. 

If  one  might  analyse  this  ardent  desire  for  happy  oblivion,  which 
is  such  a  common  poetic  aspiration,  it  seems  to  say,  'Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die';  but,  if  the  analysis  be  carried 
to  its  ultimatum,  it  means,  'Let  me  be  carried  away,  intoxicated 
with  the  glory  of  the  summer  sun,  and  be  absorbed  into  its  spirit.' 
He  says  nothing  of  a  possible  headache  next  morning.  But  to 
return  to  our  inn  : — 

Whene'er  soe'er  abroad  we  roam, 
Whate'er  the  country  we  be  in, 
Man,  call'd  away  from  his  own  home, 
Finds  warmest  welcome  in  an  inn. 

By  favour  of  the  merry  hostess,  whose  eye,  like  Mistress  Ford's, 
'would  emulate  the  diamond,'  a  wine  of  the  'lover'  period  did 
high  honour  to  a  most  commendable  repast,  and  by  the  lawn,  under 
sheltering  trees,  existence  was  justified  of  her  children — the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Literary  Club. 

Hale  Hall  possesses  a  portrait  of  its  famous  '  Childe,'  who  died 
at  the  age  of  34,  after  attaining  to  the  six  cubits  stature  of  the 
Egyptian,  slain  by  Benaiah.  Like  most  giants,  with  the  exception 
of  Samson,  the  Childe  of  Hale  seems  to  have  been  weakly  ;  possibly 
he  drank  new  ale  or  new  wine,  or  some  beverage  insufficiently 
ailmentative  for  such  a  growing  child,  or  it  may  be  that  he  was 
too  young  for  old  wine  and  it  disagreed  with  him,  just  as  new  wine 
is  said  to  do  in  old  bottles. 

Two  of  the  party  stole  quietly  away  from  this  sickly  sight  to  the 
famous  decoy,  which  is  said  to  have  netted  a  couple  of  thousand  mi- 
gratory ducks  last  winter.  They  observed  a  keeper  feeding  pheasant 
poults,  and  opened  a  pleasant  communication  with  him.  Having 
obtained  the  open  sesame  to  this  destructor,  which  ought  to  be 
dreaded  of  ducks,  but  is  not,  because  there  is  no  sign  over  the 
portal  to  say  'All  ye  who  enter  here  leave  hope  behind,'  and  if 
there  were  they  could  not  read  it,  they  proceeded  to  a  swing 
bridge  which  spanned  a  weed-covered  moat,  and  on  the  island  thus 
formed,  'under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,'  they  found  the 
celebrated  Hale  decoy.  Its  form  is  like  that  of  a  huge  five-fingered 
star  fish  ;  the  centre  portion  represents  the  lake,  and  is  concealed 
in  the  bosom  of  a  deep  wood.  Each  finger  is  curled  to  a  point,  and 
festooned  with  nets  slung  tight  on  hoops.  They  are  fringed  on  the 
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outer  curve  by  radiating  boards  which  permit  of  the  visitors  being 
perceptible  to  the  point  of  the  finger  but  invisible  to  the  lake. 
The  network  point,  which  corresponds  to  the  nail  of  the  finger, 
is  movable  for  the  last  two  or  three  yards — and  herein  are  the 
decoyed  ones  caged,  thence  taken  and  slain  for  market.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  all  these  poor,  but  delicious  ducks,  are 
destroyed  by  their  own  curiosity.  The  fingers  to  the  decoy  are 
veritable  '  Blue  Beard's  chambers.'  The  clever  designers  of  them 
are  said  to  have  a  little  dog  which  is  trained  to  show  itself  here 
and  there  in  the  bushes,  and  to  walk  along  the  exposed  bank  of 
one  of  the  fringes  towards  the  point.  Nature  does  the  rest,  for 
ducks  and  ducklings  have  the  same  insatiate  desire  that  possessed 
Blue  Beard's  wives.  They  swim  to  find  out  what  this  mysterious 
moving  object  may  be.  As  soon  as  they  have  passed  one  or  more 
of  the  flanges,  a  waft  of  the  handkerchief  from  the  custodian  sends 
them  flying  helter  skelter  into  the  toil,  and  they  are  bagged. 
Thus  it  is  that  weak  minds  are  overcome  by  the  strong.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  in  a  discursive  paper  to  point  to  a  moral  which  adorns 
this  tale.  Morals  are  good  'for  the  young,'  and  if  they  are  to  be 
possessed  by  the  old,  they  must  be  learned  at  the  receptive  period 
of  youth.  Hence  my  first  precept  is  :  Beware  of  curiosity ;  it  is 
vicious  in  some,  and  pernicious  in  most ;  by  it  angels  fall  and 
ducklings  prematurely  die.  Learn  wisdom  from  books  whilst 
you  are  young,  and  tempt  not  the  degrading  influence  of  evil 
experience.  Follow  not  in  the  path  of  gay  dogs,  who  attract  and 
destroy.  Drink  not  new  wine,  wherein  is  riot ;  but  old,  wherein 
is  wisdom.  Keep  under  the  sheltering  wings  of  age  until  you  are 
able  to  judge  it  for  yourself.  Finally,  go  to  the  next  Literary 
Club  excursion,  and  learn  wisdom — from  ducks  if  you  like — they 
are  both  numerous  and  enchanting.  Further,  consider  that  'tis 
better  to  be  decoyed  into  love  than  to  decoy  unto  death,  and  to 
soar  into  the  heights  of  heaven  rather  than  be  entangled  in  the 
toils  of  hell — I  mean  Hale. 

P.S. — If  I  were  not  fond  of  roast  duck,  I  would  have  that  decoy 
done  away  with.  It  is  demoralising  when  one  thinks  of  it ;  besides, 
I  prefer  to  shoot  them." 
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The  PRESIDENT  laid  on  the  table  the  volume  for  1893  of  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire," 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Club ;  and  also  an  old  medal  in 
silver,  struck  for  the  Manchester  Church  and  King  Club,  in  1790 
in  commemoration  of  the  fact  that  the  third  attempt  of  the 
Dissenters  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Church  and  Test  Acts  was 
frustrated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  2,  1790,  by  a 
majority  of  189.  The  medal  belonged  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Manchester.  The  President  stated  that  an  account  of  the  fine 
old  Tory  Club,  styled  "  The  Church  and  King,"  was  given  by  Mr. 
J.  Weir  Hunter  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Literary  Club 
in  1876.  After  an  affectionate  reference  to  the  death  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Guest,  an  old  and  honoured  member  of  the  Chib,  by  Mr. 
Milner,  the  principal  paper  was  read  by 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DINSMORE,  which  dealt  with  Miss  Lahee's  work  as  a 
novelist  and  writer  in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  and  formed  the  first 
of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  novelists  of  Lancashire,  which  the 
Club  proposes  to  produce.  The  conversation  which  followed  was 
devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  dialect,  and  was  joined  in  by  Messrs. 
Milner,  Sutton,  Andrew,  Butterworth,  and  Credlalid.  During  the 
discussion  it  was  mentioned  that  Professors  Wright  and  Skeat  had 
undertaken  to  prepare  an  English  Dialect  Dictionary,  which  is 
intended  to  embody  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  English  Dialect 
Society  for  the  last  twenty  years. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  22, 1894. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  E.  TYRER  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  In  the  Country 
of  Theocritus."  The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the 
table  : — "  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society, 
1892-3,  1893-4,"  and  "My  Favourite  Authors,"  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Costley. 

Mr.  J.  G.  MANDLEY  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled  "A  Peep  at 
Feudal  Salford,"  which  was  founded  on  a  volume  of  Portmote  Records, 
1597 — 1669,  which  had  recently  been  discovered.  After  describing 
how  the  volume  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Salford  Corpora- 
tion, he  dwelt  on  the  origin  of  the  Portmote  and  other  local  Leet 
Courts,  and  carried  the  history  to  the  year  1597.  He  then  gave 
a  description  of  the  proceedings  of  the  local  courts,  with  special 
reference  to  the  acquirement  of  lands  by  well-known  families,  and 
to  the  Assizes  of  "Bread  and  Ale,"  and  gave  extracts  from  the 
records  illustrative  more  especially  of  the  customs  of  those 
burghers  whose  business  or  frailties  brought  them  before  the 
court. 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  29, 1894. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  sent  the  following  paper,  which  was  read 
in  his  absence  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton : — 

ALEXANDER    BARCLAY    AND    MANCHESTER. 

Probably  the  first  purely  literary  reference  to  Manchester  is 
that  contained  in  the  first  eclogue  of  Alexander  Barclay.  Of  the 
two  shepherds  who  carry  on  a  dialogue,  Cornix  is  the  chief  speaker, 
and  graphically  pourtrays  the  miseries  of  life  at  court.  Early 
in  the  conversation  comes  this  passage  : — 

Cornix. 


Thus  all  be  fooles  which  willingly  there  dwell, 
Coridon  the  court  is  the  bayting  place  of  heel. 

Coridon, 
That  is  hardly  saide  man,  by  the  roode  of  rest. 

Cornix. 

I  graunt  it  is  harde,  but  to  say  truth  is  best, 

But  yet  shall  I  prove  my  saying  veritable,  * 

Aduert  my  wordes,  see  if  I  be  culpable. 

Unto  our  purpose  :  by  diuers  wayes  three 

Men  may  be  fooles  I  shall  them  count  to  thee  : 

They  all  be  fooles  which  set  their  thought  and  minde 

That  thing  for  to  seke  which  they  shall  never  finde. 

And  they  be  fooles  which  seke  thing  with  delite, 

Which  if  they  finde  is  harm  and  no  profite  ; 

And  he  is  a  foole,  a  sotte,  and  a  geke  also, 

Which  choseth  a  place  unto  the  same  to  go  ; 

And  where  divers  wayes  lead  thither  directly, 

He  choseth  the  worst  and  most  of  ieopardie  : 

As  if  divers  wayes  laye  unto  Islington, 

To  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Quaueneth  or  Trompington, 

To  Dover,  Durham,  to  Barwike  or  Exeter, 

To  Grantham,  Totnes,  Bristow,  or  good  Manchester, 

To  Roan,  Paris,  to  Lions  or  Floraunce. 

Coridon. 

What  ho  man,  abide,  what,  already  in  Fraunce. 

Lo,  a  fayre  journey,  and  shortly  ended  to, 

With  all  these  townes  what  thing  have  we  to  do  ? 
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Comix. 

By  God,  man,  kuowe  thou  that  I  have  had  to  do 
In  all  these  townes  and  yet  in  many  mo, 
To  see  the  worlde  in  youth  me  thought  was  best, 
And  after  in  age  to  geue  my  selfe  to  rest. 

Coridon. 
Thou  might  have  brought  one  and  set  by  our  village. 

Cornix. 

What  man,  I  might  not  for  lacke  of  carriage. 

To  cary  mine  owne  selfe  was  all  that  euer  I  might, 

And  sometime  for  ease  my  sachell  made  I  light. 

Coridon. 

To  our  first  matter  we  better  must  entende, 

Els  in  twelve  monthes  we  scant  shall  make  an  ende. 

(Spenser  Society's  Reprint,  pp.  5 — 6.) 

This  passage  has  not  escaped  the  notice  either  of  Mr.  T.  H- 
Jamieson,  who  has  edited  Barclay's  translation  of  the  "  Stultifera 
Navis,"  or  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  who  has  written  his  life  in  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  and  puts  the  query  that 
Godmanchester  may  be  meant.  The  eclogue  from  which  the 
quotation  is  taken,  together  with  two  others,  are  said  to  be 
"  gathered  out  of  a  booke  named  in  Latin,  '  Miseries  Curialium,' 
compiled  by  ^Eneas  Silvius,  Poet  and  Oratour."  This,  of  course 
means  that  member  of  the  Piccolomini  family  who,  after  an  earlier 
life  not  free  from  reproach,  made  a  decorous  pontiff,  as  Pope  Pius 
IT.,  and  died  in  1464.  This  book,  drawn  from  his  own  experience 
of  the  unhappy  life  of  courtiers,  was  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
writings.  It  was  often  reprinted,  but  whether  Barclay  worked 
from  a  printed  or  a  MS.  copy  is  not  known.  Now,  what  his 
principles  of  translation  were  we  know,  both  from  his  declaration 
and  practice.  In  his  version  of  Brandt's  "  Ship  of  Fools,"  he  tells 
how  he  added  and  omitted  as  seemed  best  for  his  pm-pose  of  pro- 
ducing a  book  that  should  aid  in  strengthening  the  morality  of 
the  time.  And  in  dealing  with  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  he  has  been  even 
freer  than  in  dealing  with  Brandt.  The  "  Miserise  Curialium," 
notwithstanding  its  once  great  popularity,  is  not  in  our  Manchester 
libraries,  but  there  are  several  editions  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
those  of  Paris  (1475?),  Cologne  (1468?),  Rome  (1485?  and  1578), 
have  been  examined  for  me  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Shaw,  M.A.,  to  whom 
my  best  thanks  are  due  for  his  kindness.  "  The  book,"  he  says, 
"  of  ^Eneas  Sylvius  is  in  prose,  and,  in  epistolary  form,  addressed 
to  dno  Johi  de  Arch  Pspicaci  et  claro  Juru  cosulto.  There  is  none 
of  the  eclogue  and  dialogue  form  of  Barclay's  work ;  there 
are  no  interlocutors,  and  there  are  no  references,  save  to 
such  names  of  classical  antiquity  as  serve  for  satirical  notice,  in, 
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say,  Juvenal,  with  the  exception  that,  in  the  section  treating  of 
the  table  and  pleasures  of  eating,  he  refers  briefly  to  the  place 
of  origin  of  the  better  known  delicacies.  There  is  no  mention  of 
Manchester,  nor  of  England,  from  first  to  last,  nor  any  possibility 
of  it  from  the  style  of  the  letter,  and  taking  it  casually,  side  by 
side  with  Barclay,  I  cannot  find  a  parallel  point  which  would 
suggest  a  translation." 

We  may,  therefore,  probably  regard  the  passage  as  strictly  auto- 
biographical, and  conclude  that,  in  his  wandering  life  as  a  preaching 
friar,  Barclay,  at  some  time  or  other,  visited  Manchester.  From 
internal  evidences,  the  eclogues  are  assigned  to  the  year  1514,  but 
it  is  curious  that  whilst  there  is  a  long  reference  to  the  death  of 
John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1500,  there  is  none  to  his  successors, 
Redmayne  (1501)  or  Stanley  (1509).  The  early  editions  of  the 
eclogues  are  undated,  and  the  first  three  eclogues  were  apparently 
issued  before  the  others.  There  are  many  points  of  interest  in 
regard  to  the  life  and  work  of  Alexander  Barclay,  which  cannot 
be  discussed  in  a  communication  only  intended  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  one  of  the  earliest — probably  the  very  earliest — purely 
literary  mention  of  a  place  that  in  after  ages  has  not  been  without 
claims  to  distinction  in  literature  and  science.  The  date  of 
Barclay's  birth  is  conjecturally,  but  with  tolerable  certainty,  fixed 
in  1476,  and  he  died  in  1552.  Since  the  biographies  by  Mr. 
Jamieson  and  Dr.  Ward  were  written,  some  fresh  information  has 
appeared  in  Mr.  James  Gairdner's  "Letters  and  Papers  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL,"  Vol.  XIII.,  pt.  2  (1893).  These  show  that 
whilst  Barclay  was  conscious  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  desirous 
of  their  reform,  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  those  who  were 
carrying  out  the  work  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and 
ran  some  risk  by  his  retention  of  the  distinctive  habit  of  the  friars. 
Robert  Ward  writes  on  October  9,  1538,  to  Cromwell  that  at 
Barking,  Suffolk,  when  Barclay  preached  there  in  the  Whitsuu 
Holidays,  he  did  not  declare  the  King's  supremacy.  Ward  states 
that  he  reproached  the  preacher  for  not  doing  so,  but  does  not 
record  his  answer.  On  October  12,  William  Dynham  writes  to 
Cromwell :  "  Of  late  I  came  to  the  priory  of  St.  Germayne  in 
Cornwall,  and  sat  at  supper  with  the  Prior,  accompanied  by 
Alexander  Barckley,  who  the  day  before  preached  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  but  not  so  much  to  the  edifying  of  his  audience  as 
his  demeanour  next  day  was,  1  heard,  to  their  destruction.  At 
supper  I  moved  such  questions  as  I  thought  might  do  good  to  the 
audience.  He  served  my  purpose,  till,  'after  a  sodeyne  dompe,  he 
broke  silence,  as  a  man  that  had  spoken  too  well  (and  yet  a  frere  in 
a  somewhat  honester  weed),'  and  glorified  himself.  He  first  pro- 
tested he  would  preach  no  new  things,  not  set  out  by  the  King 
and  his  Council.  I  answered,  wondering  what  he  meant,  when 
all  men  of  literature  and  judgment  'knew  that  our  so  Christian  a 
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Prince  and  his  Council  set  forth  no  new  thing  but  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  the  sincere  verity  thereof.'  Barckley  replied,  'I  would 
to  God  that,  at  the  least,  the  laws  of  God  might  have  as  much 
authority  as  the  laws  of  the  realm.'  Asked  him  what  he  meant, 
and  Barckley  said  'nothing,'  but  he  thought  men  were  too  busy 
pulling  down  images  without  special  commandment  of  the  Prince." 
Dynham  answered,  "he  knew  none  pulled  down,  except  such  as 
idolatry  was  committed  unto,  and  reminded  him  '  of  St.  Margaret's 
Patent  is  rode '  (the  rood  at  St.  Margaret  Pattens  in  London),  and 
the  assembly,  although  somewhat  dispraised,  yet  for  the  intent  and 
good  facts  thereof,  tolerated.  Here,  he  demanded,  what  followed 
thereof1?  I  requiring  him  to  answer  his  demand,  he  said  I  knew 
how  many  tenements  and  some  people  were  burnt  soon  upon. 
'  What,  Barckley  1 '  said  I,  '  here  is  somewhat  moved ;  ye  h'ave  a 
versatile  ingeyne,  but  were  ye  so  sleper  as  an  eel,  here  will  I  hold 
you.  Would  you  infect  this  audience  with  that  opinion,  that  God 
for  such  cause  plagued  them!  Your  cankered  heart  is  disclosed. 
My  true  little  stomach,  with  reverence  of  the  Prior  and  his  board, 
must  be  opened  lest  it  break.  You  are,  Barckley,  a  false  knave 
and  »  dissembling  frere.  You  get  no  pence  might  I  rule  here. 
You  seek  your  own  profit  vocall  to  hinder  the  truth  more  than 
unity  to  set  forth  the  true  and  princely  endeavour  of  our  most 
Crysten,  and  of  his  church  Supremest  Head,  most  laudable  enter- 
prises ;  whereof,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  hear.'  " 

Writing  to  Cromwell,  on  October  28,  Latimer  says  that  "  A 
man  has  written  to  him  that  Frere  Bartlow  does  much  hurt  in 
Cornwall  and  in  Daynshyre,  'both  with  open  preaching  and 
private  communication.  Suspects  he  has  some  comfort  from 
Rome,  through  Dr.  Nycolasee.'  The  Abbot  uf  Evesham,  the 
bearer,  asks  Latimer  to  thank  Cromwell  for  him.  Thinks  he  will 
find  few  who  will  better  remember  his  kindnesses.  He  seems  a 
very  civil  and  honest  man,  and  one  who  puts  all  his  trust  in  Crom- 
well. Requests  Cromwell  to  maintain  him  in  his  rights  to  what 
he  has  obtained  by  his  goodness."  These  passages  enable  Mr. 
Gairdner  to  identify  the  subject  of  this  anecdote  told  by  Foxe,  the 
Martyrologist :  "  Hereunto  also  pertaineth  the  example  of  Friar 
Bartley,  who  wearing  still  his  friar's  cowl  after  the  suppression  of 
religious  houses,  Cromwell  coming  through  Paul's  Churchyard, 
and  espying  him  in  Rheines's  shop.  'Yea,'  said  he,  'will  not  that 
cowl  of  yours  be  left  off  yet  1  And  if  I  hear  by  one  o'clock  that 
this  apparel  be  not  changed,  thou  shalt  be  hanged  immediately,  for 
example  to  all  others.'  And  so,  putting  his  cowl  away,  he  durst 
never  wear  it  after."  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  he  survived 
these  dangers,  received  some  preferment,  and  died  peacably  in 
1552. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  short  paper  entitled,  "  Concerning 
Slow  Music." 
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The  paper  led  to  a  lively  little  discussion  on  the  propriety  of 
such  music,  which  was  joined  in  by  Messrs.  Crosland,  Mortimer, 
Andrew  and  Redfern. 

The  PRESIDENT  again  called  attention  to  the  proposed  Dictionary 
of  English  Dialects,  and  suggested  the  formation  of  a  committee  of 
the  Club  to  take  part  in  the  work. 

Mr.  J.  B.  OLDHAM  read  the  principal  paper,  being  the  first  part 
of  a  paper  on  Isaiah  as  Prophet  and  Poet,  which  he  proposed  to 
read  before  the  Club.  He  gave  a  clear  and  interesting  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  nations  with  whom  the  Hebrews  came  in  contact, 
and  showed  the  bearing  of  the  events  related  upon  the  life  and 
times  of  Isaiah.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs.  Newton, 
Milner,  Butterworth,  and  others  took  part. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1894. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Guest. 

The  President  announced  that  the  "Transactions  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society," 
1893-4,  and  those  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society,  1893,  had  been  presented  to  the  Club. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  sent  the  following  "  In  Memoriam  "  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Freemantle,  which  was  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr. 
Walter  Butterworth. 

IN    MbMORiAM 

GEORGE    FREEMANTLE, 

Born  1883.    Died  1894. 

Formerly 
Teacher  of  Music  to  the  Blind. 

He  lov'd  and  was  belov'd  of  all 
Who,  shrouded  in  the  darkest  night, 
Were  brighten'd  by  the  heavenly  light 

Of  purest  harmony. 
In  shade  and  slumber  of  the  tomb, 
Let  memory  of  the  joys  inspir'd, 
Call  forth,  from  those  who  humbly  quir'd 

His  beauteous  minstrelsy, 
The  praise  of  Him,  who  gives  and  takes, 
Who  breathes  the  breath  of  life  around, 
Inspires  the  muse  of  hallovv'd  sound, 

Then  takes  it  to  Himself. 
June  1,  1894.  T.  K. 

Although  George  Freemantle  was  not  a  member  of  the  Literary 
Club,  his  literary  attainments  in  the  service  of  music  should  not 
be  forgotten  in  Manchester.  In  accordance  with  the  English 
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fashion,  he  avoided  personal  publicity  in  his  professional  avoca- 
tion. In  his  case  it  was  an  advantage  if  not  a  necessity.  Although 
he  was  well  known  to  the  music-loving  world  as  the  critic  to  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  his  frank,  outspoken,  yet  gentle  and  enter- 
taining criticisms,  unless  sheltered  by  the  editorial  "we,"  might 
possibly  have  embittered  his  friendship  with  many  of  that  fraternity. 
His  profound  knowledge  of  music  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  its 
history  made  the  articles  from  his  pen  always  of  great  interest  to 
readers,  even  if  little  acquainted  with  the  subject.  He  had  a  mind 
most  delicately  attuned  to  the  poesy  of  music,  and  it  was  to  him,  if 
not  a  worship,  an  object  of  veneration.  No  one  could  speak  with 
ridicule  of  it  in  his  presence  without  incurring  his  silent  contempt 
or  such  a  strong  and  clear  expression  of  indignation  as  made  him  feel 
that  he  had  unwittingly  set  foot  in  a  sanctuary,  and  was  treading 
on  holy  ground.  In  the  same  way  vulgarity,  either  in  the  music 
itself  or  in  its  execution,  produced  in  him  such  a  pain  as  torture  is 
to  the  innocent.  The  incompetent  met  with  no  response  from  his 
pen,  but  if  there  were  only  one  spark  of  the  divine  fire  illumining 
the  effort,  no  one  could  be  kinder  and  more  encouraging  to  the 
youthful  aspirant  to  artistic  fame. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  added  some  interesting  personal  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Freemantle,  whom  he  had  intimately  known  for  some  years. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  a  short  paper  on  "The  Para- 
phrases." 

Mr.  W.  I.  WILD  read  the  principal  paper  of  the  evening  on  Balfe, 
the  musician.  In  support  of  designating  Balfe  as  "a  musical 
Bohemian,"  the  essayist  enumerated  Balfe's  various  travels,  his 
cosmopolitan  character,  and  the  honours  and  successes  he  gained 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  Glancing  briefly  at  his  life  and  gradual 
rise  to  fame,  his  productions  were  dealt  with  and  the  circum- 
stances detailed  which  made  them  famous.  The  songs  which 
gained  for  him  such  a  world-wide  popularity  were  also  considered 
as  regards  their  musical  merits ;  and  his  difficulties  in  trying  to- 
found  a  home  for  English  opera,  then,  as  now,  an  impossible  task, 
were  explained.  Balfe's  connection  with  Malibran,  Grisi,  Jenny 
Lind,  Weiss,  Sims  Reeves,  and  other  famous  singers,  and  his  stead- 
fast adherence  to  Bunn  as  a  librettist  were  dwelt  upon ;  and  the 
honours  paid  to  his  memory,  and  the  Jubilee  production  of  the 
Bohemian  Girl  received  special  attention,  the  paper  concluding 
with  Barrett's  eulogy  on  the  composer's  life  and  work. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  the  singing  of  several  of  Balfe's 
most  famous  pieces.  The  gentlemen  who  contributed  this  enjoy- 
able feature  to  the  proceedings  were  principally  from  Stockport, 
but  Mr.  N.  Dumville  also  lent  his  fine  voice  to  swell  the  concord 
of  sweet  sounds.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Noel  Johnson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Derby,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  singers  was 
passed. 
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MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1894. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  took  the 
chair. 

REVIEW   NIGHT. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  a  notice  of  the  late  J.  A. 
Symonds's  "Boccaccio." 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  a  paper,  entitled  "My  First  Review 
Night."  It  was  not  a  review  of  books  to  which  he  referred,  but  a 
review  of  volunteers  and  sham  fight  at  Altcar  in  the  comparatively 
early  days  of  the  volunteer  movement.  During  the  progress  of 
the  fight  there  was  an  unrehearsed  incident,  which  was  almost 
serious,  whilst  the  Manchester  men  were  attacking  a  sandhill 
battery  strongly  held  by  the  Liverpool  artillery,  which  battery, 
by  the  rules  of  the  fight,  should  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
Liverpool  men  after  the  simulated  spiking  of  the  gun.  However, 
the  "  Dicky  Sams  "  could  not  be  persuaded  to  quit,  and  a  hand-to- 
hand  contest  ensued  (with  fists),  which  the  officers  of  each  section 
could  not  stop  for  some  time,  for  while  they  parted  one  pair  of 
combatants,  the  others  were  slogging  away  all  round  them.  The 
foe,  however,  retired  at  last,  slowly  and  sullenly,  with  much 
muttering  and  many  threats.  Fortunately  no  great  harm  was 
done  in  the  melee,  for  when  the  Manchester  fellows  saw  the  row 
going  on  it  was  a  comical  sight  to  see  them  instinctively  drop  their 
rifles  and  "  go  in  "  with  the  natural  weapons  at  once. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  followed  with  a  poetical  and  tobacconistic 
query  in  three  stanzas  entitled  "Which  f" 

Mr.  THOMAS  DERBY  contributed  a  pleasant  little  paper  which 
he  styled  "Lochaber  no  More."  It  mainly  dealt  with  the  pleasure 
which  is  often  derived  from  desultory  remembrance  of  certain 
phrases,  episodes,  or  characters  in  books  read ;  the  special  scene 
he  instanced  as  dwelling  hauntingly  in  his  mind  being  that  in 
Black's  "  Princess  of  Thule,"  where  the  old  shepherd  sits  on  that 
Scotch  headland  far  away  among  the  sea-girt  Hebrides,  bravely 
piping,  to  the  weird  accompaniment  of  wind  and  storm,  the  old 
ballad,  "  Farewell  to  Lochaber." 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  dealt  with  Old  Dictionary  Humour.  He 
had  ransacked  the  compilations  of  a  great  many  of  the  old 
dictionary  makers  in  order  to  discover  their  little  lapses  from  truth 
or  descents  into  stupidity  or  humour.  And  an  astonishing 
number  of  these  jokelets  were  detailed  by  the  indefatigable 
researcher.  Here  is  an  instance  :  In  a  dictionary  published  in 
1723,  under  the  word  "centre"  is  the  following  remarkable 
information  : — "  The  earth  is  called  the  centre  of  the  world 
because  it  is  in  the  middest  thereof." 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  a  paper  on  Thirlmere  Water,  an 
"essay  in  descriptive  poesy,"  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Thirlmere  scheme  from  its  inception  to  the  turning  on  of  the 
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water  iu  Albert  Square.  Many  poets  were  parodied  during  the 
progress  of  the  piece,  but  perhaps  none  were  more  happily  hit  off 
than  Walt  Whitman. 

Other  papers  were  deferred  for  lack  of  time  to  a  future  date. 


MONDAY,    NOVEMBER    19,    1894. — Mr.    GEORGE    MILNER,    the 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  a  paper  entitled  "Sketches  in  North 
Africa."  His  paper  dealt  with  two  recent  journeys  in  Tunis,  and 
as  illustrations,  an  extensive  series  of  oil  paintings  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Somerset  and  water-colour  paintings  by  Mr.  Kay  himself  were 
shown,  together  with  a  number  of  photographs  thrown  on  the 
screen  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light.  These  were  much  enjoyed,  and 
greatly  enhanced  Mr.  Kay's  graphic  descriptions  of  the  various 
places  visited.  It  may  be  doubtful  how  far  some  of  the  ruins  lent 
themselves  to  pictorial  treatment,  chiefly  because  of  the  number  of 
equidistant  and  vertical  columns ;  but  Mr.  Somerset  had  accom- 
plished all  that  could  be  done,  and  had  produced  a  number  of 
telling  and  beautiful  pictures,  especially  the  one  of  the  Basilica 
and  Courtyard  at  Tebessa.  Some  of  the  views  were  made  on  the 
voyage.  That  of  the  Eddystoue  Lighthouse,  showing  the  solitary 
beacon  washed  by  the  sea,  with  neither  land  nor  sail  in  sight,  at 
once  invoked  the  imagination ;  and  the  seascape  "  In  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,"  with  a  grey  sky  and  the  sunlight  reflected  on  the  horizon, 
was  full  of  poetry.  The  picture  of  the  Farm  at  the  Baths  of 
Hammam  Mesquotin  had  a  very  home-like  appearance,  and  but  for 
the  yoke  of  oxen  might  have  been  a  bit  of  Devonshire,  or  even 
Cheshire.  Altogether  the  drawings  and  pictures  gave  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  ruins  of  the  very  interesting  places  in  North  Africa 
which  Mr.  Kay  and  Mr.  Somerset  had  explored,  and  also  of  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  country. 

In   the   conversation  which   followed   Mr.  George  Miluer,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  and  Mr.  Jacoby  (a  visitor)  took  part. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  ^6,  1894. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  a  short  paper  on  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  novel 
"The  Manxman." 

A  volume  of  "  Norwegian  Fairy  Tales,"  translated  by  Mr.  Abel 
Heywood  and  presented  by  the  translator,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Consideration  of 
Rudyard  Kipling." 

A  conversation  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers,  in  which 
Messrs.  Milner,  Fox,  Mortimer,  Andrew,  and  others  took  part. 
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MONDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  1894. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  occupied 
the  chair. 

STAGEY   MARKS'S    "  PEN   AND   PENCIL   SKETCHES." 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  a  short  paper  on  Mr.  Stacey  Marks'a 
new  book,  "  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches."  He  said,  "Mr.  Stacey 
Marks  is  a  humorist  and  a  bird  fancier.  He  is  also  an  R.A. 
Those  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  his  pencil  have  some 
pleasant  fun  in  store  for  them,  and  those  who  have  the  happiness 
of  an  introduction  to  his  just  published  'Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches,' 
and  have  time  to  read  them,  will  pass,  for  once  in  their  lives,  an 
hour  or  two  of  pure  joy.  Seldom  has  a  more  delightful  book  of 
reminiscences  been  published.  It  is  crammed  with  good  stories, 
racy  anecdotes,  and  personal  sketches  of  people  about  whom  most 
folk  are  glad  to  learn  something  new.  In  the  first  volume  there 
is  an  interesting  and  sympathetic  chapter  on  Fred  Walker,  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  Walker,  rich  in  his 
peculiar  humour.  Equally  full  of  good  things  is  the  chapter 
devoted  to  Charles  Keene.  The  doings  of  the  St.  John's  Wood 
clique  make  amusing  reading.  They  consisted  of  Marks,  Calderon, 
Leslie,  Hodgson,  Storey,  Wynfield,  and  Yeames.  They  styled 
themselves  the  '  Gridirons,'  and  adopted  as  their  coat  of  arms  a 
gridiron  rampant  sable  in  a  field  argent,  with  the  motto  '  Evei 
on  thee.'  This  they  had  also  cast  in  brass  and  wore  in  the  button- 
hole attached  to  a  ribbon  on  joyous  occasions.  These  jolly  com- 
panions, who  were  joined  by  Walker,  Du  Maurier,  Prinsep,  and 
Eyre  Crowe  as  honorary  members,  made  little  excursions  into  the 
country,  and  had  a  high  old  time  on  such  occasions.  Like  every 
true  humorist  Mr.  Marks  has  a  yearning  desire  to  be  taken 
seriously.  He  cannot  understand  why  those  pretentious  humbugs 
who  never  saw  a  joke  in  their  lives  should  always  be  permitted  tc 
write  upon  the  brow  of  every  jokist  the  word  'shallow.'  Their 
own  profundity  is  as  vast  as  space  and  just  as  empty,  and  because 
they  have  no  wit  their  brains  might  be  put  into  a  homoeopathic  pill, 
and  then  they  would  rattle.  A  curious  chapter  is  that  relating  tc 
Jem  Ward,  painter  and  prize-fighter.  No  other  man  has  borne 
for  years  the  proud  title  of  Champion  of  England,  and  been  at  the 
same  time  in  the  running  for  an  R.A.-ship,  and  few  other  men,  it 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  have  been  so  thoroughly  aware  of  their 
own  merits.  Mr.  Marks  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  humorist,  and  he 
prints  several  specimens  of  his  verse.  He  was  poet  laureate  to 
the  St.  John's  Wood  set,  whom  he  delights  in  smartly  rapping  at 
now  and  then.  On  Ouless  he  has  this  nursery  rhyme  : — 

There  is  a  young  painter  named  Ouless 
Who  to  London  came  ragged  and  shoeles 

Yet  he'll  make  a  rich  marriage 

And  ride  in  his  carriage 
If  he  will  only  use  Prussian  blue  less. 

27 
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It  would  give  an  imperfect  impression  of  the  book  not  to  make 
some  reference  to  Mr.  Marks's  opinions  about  man's  greatest 
animal  friend,  the  dog.  He  deems  the  dog  an  overrated  beast, 
and  is  trenchantly  funny  in  his  condemnation  of  dog-worship, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  lap-dog." 

Mr,  A,  EDMESTON  read  a  translation  of  a  rondel  from  Alfred  de 
Musset. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  contributed  the  principal  paper,  which  was 
read  in  bis  absence  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland.  It  was  entitled 
"  The  Literary  History  of  the  Comedy  of  '  The  Drummer.'  "  It 
dealt  in  an  exhaustive  way  with  the  doubt  or  dispute  as  to  the 
authorship  of  this  old  play,  some  attributing  it  to  Addison  and 
others  to  William  Harrison,  who  was  one  of  the  writers  to  the 
Tatler.  Mr.  Axon  was  of  opinion  that  the  exact  share  of  Harrison 
as  author  or  amanuensis  could  not  now  be  determined,  but  whether 
great  or  little,  it  need  not  be  doubted  that  to  Addison  the  comedy 
owes  the  excellent  quality  of  its  style. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1894. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILKER,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  referred  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland, 
and  said  that  those  who  had  been  at  the  funeral  that  afternoon  had 
seen  the  last  of  one  of  the  most  honoured  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Club,  and  a  dear  friend  of  them  all.  They  would  deeply  feel  the 
contrast  between  the  thoughts  which  must  crowd  upon  them  now 
and  those  with  which  they  greeted  the  writer  when  he  sat  down  in 
that  room  less  than  two  months  ago,  after  reading  to  them  that 
splendid  paper  of  his  on  George  Dawson,  with  all  the  vigour  and 
vivacity  of  a  young  man.  Everyone  who  knew  him  would  feel  that 
a  remarkable  man  had  passed  from  the  circle  of  Manchester  life. 
He  had  a  singular  power  for  making  friends,  and  for  doing  that 
which  was  a  mark  of  the  possession  of  the  highest  mental  qualities 
and  the  most  lovable  disposition — retaining  them  when  made.  Few 
men  had  been  so  privileged  as  he  in  the  number  and  intimacy  of 
his  friendships  with  world-famous  men.  He  was  a  great  and  care- 
ful reader,  and  his  fine  and  discriminating  taste  in  literature  and 
his  deep  knowledge  of  the  best  which  English  literature  had  pro- 
duced were  ever  a  fascination  eveu  to  such  men  as  Carlyle,  Lowell, 
and  Emerson.  Although  he  was  gone,  no  sad  thought  of  theirs 
would  follow  him,  for  he  had  lived  a  full  and  honourable  life,  and 
died  a  peaceful  and  honoured  death. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  a  paper  on  the  "  New  Woman." 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Poema  del 
•Cid." 

An  animated  conversation  followed,  which  was  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Mandley,  Walker,  Fox,  Andrew,  Crosland,  and  others. 
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MONDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1894. — The  first  half  of  the  Session  was 
concluded  in  the  usual  delightful  manner,  by  holding  the  Annual 
Christmas  Supper  in  the  Club-rooms.  Mr.  George  Milner,  the 
President,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  goodly  gathering  of 
members  and  friends.  Among  the  guests  present  were  Mr.  Bruce 
Joy,  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Robert  Neill  and  Mr.  Moxon.  The  supper- 
room  was  decorated  with  holly,  mistletoe,  and  other  necessary 
adjuncts  of  the  season.  In  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  the 
feast  was  begun  by  the  bearing  in  of  the  Boar's  Head  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  elaborately  disguised  as  a  cook,  who  was  followed  by  a 
gorgeous  train  of  gentlemen  in  varied  and  wonderful  costumes. 
Later  in  the  evening,  when  Old  Father  Christmas  made  his  appear- 
ance, his  court  was  still  more  magnificent,  for  he  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  beefeaters,  the  "harmless  necessary"  jester,  a  chamber- 
lain, a  priest,  u  justice,  and  a  retinue  of  Elizabethan  nobles.  After 
he  had  blessed  his  children  in  appropriate  verse,  the  President  rose 
and  gave  impromptu  the  following  : — 

ADDRESS   TO   FATHER  CHRISTMAS. 

All  hail !     G  >od  Christmas,  hoary  father,  hail ! 
Here,  once  again,  thy  welcome  shall  not  fail ; 
Still,  as  of  old,  thy  visage  mantles  warm, 
And  still  unbent  we  see  thy  stalwart  form. 
Green  on  thy  brow  remains  the  laurel  band, 
Nor  hast  thou  shattered  yet  thy  wizard  wand  ; 
The  fires  of  youth  burn  through  thy  frosty  years, 
And  only  laughter  wets  thy  cheek  with  tears, 
Such  as  thou  wert  in  ages  passed  away, 
Brave,  and  unchanged  thou  standest  here  to-day. 

And  this,  the  shape  thou  wearest  to  our  eyes, 
This  outward  semblance,  this  familiar  guise, 
Is  no  unmeaning  fantasy  or  show, 
But  stands  for  symbol  of  the  thoughts  that  grow 
Where'er  thou  comest — Rest  for  wearied  men, 
Respite  from  sorrow  ;  Childhood's  joys  again  ; 
The  heart  set  free  to  sweeten  sordid  life  ; 
A  truce  to  envy,  cruel  greed,  and  strife  ; 
All  blessed  hopes  that  may  our  future  fill, 
Peace  upon  earth,  and  unto  men  goodwill. 

So  art  thou  welcome.     Come  from  year  to  year, 
And  lend  thy  presence  to  our  festive  cheer  ; 
Behind  thy  mask  we  know  thee — who  thou  art, 
And  think  of  others  who  have  filled  thy  part, — 
The  rotund  Felix,  who  for  half  an  age 
Thy  trappings  wore — an  entertaining  Page  ; 
The  gallant  Percy,  who  with  ringing  note, 
Poured  songs  unending  from  his  merry  throat, 
Sententious  Sales,  and  ancient  Charles — how  plain 
We  hear  him  cry — "  Christmas  is  come  again  ! " 
So  now,  once  more,  a  welcome  and  all  hail, 
Age  cannot  wither  tbee,  nor  cu&tom  stale, 
Good  Father  Christmas,  welcome  and  all  hail ! 
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After  supper  came  the  usual  toasts,  and  Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER, 
in  reminding  the  company  of  the  faces  which  had  met  round  that 
board  in  the  past,  said  amongst  them  was  Mr.  Ben  Brierley,  who 
had,  however,  sent  some  verses,  which  he  hoped  would  to  some 
extent  supply  his  absence  in  the  flesh.  Mr.  Mortimer  then  read — 


A    CHRISTMAS     GREETING. 

To  the  President  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 
DEAR  SIB, — 

At  one  time  1  was  known — in  my  own  street 
My  neighbours  recognised  me — said  "  How  do  ? " 
And  made  enquiries  as  to  my  "  lame  feet "  ; 
Then,  with  a  wink,  they'd  ask  me,  was  it  true 
That  Moston  folks  were  "  thick  uns  ? "     "  Got  a  match  ? " 
"  Don't  smoke."     "  You've  got  no  baccy,  nayther,  then  ?  " 

''No."     "Well,  good-day  to  you,  I've  got  to  catch 
A  train.     But  can  you  tell  me  what'll  win  ?" 
These,  and  like  enquiries  at  my  gate, 
Are  all  I  get  to  ease  my  solitude. 
'Tis  quite  enough  to  fill  my  heart  with  hate, 
But  no, — I've  too  much  love,  to  make  me  rude. 
If  e'er  I  feel  the  spleen  arise,  I  take 
And  swallow  it ;  then  I'm  myself  again. 
This  is  my  life  from  year  to  year.     I  make 
No  fancied  troubles.     If  they  give  me  pain, 
I  sit  down  in  my  chair  and  kick  the  cat. 

There's  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  kicking  fur 

(It's  all  I  dare  kick,  you  can  bet  on  that), 

If  he  would  kick  his  wife,  that  man's  a  cur. 

If  any  one  should  ask  if  I'm  alive, 

Refer  them  to  the  postman,  he  can  tell. 

But  if  he  cannot,  why  then,  take  a  drive 

To  "  Walmsly  Fowt,"  where  you  will  find  me,  well, 

Filling  my  head  with  "  skits  "  fro'  that  same  place, 

Or  he'll  see  me  creeping  into  "th'  owd  Bell." 

Well,  a  jovial  time  to  all  of  you. 
May  years  of  health  to  you  yet  be  in  store  ! 
Of  many  comforts  may  you  get  a  few, 
And  give  me  but  the  crumbs,  I  ask  no  more, 

Yours  faithfully, 
December  16th,  1894.  BEN  BRIERLEY. 

The  wassail  bowl  observances,  with  songs,  recitations,  and 
music  pleasantly  filled  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  following  descriptive  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John 
Mortimer  is  reprinted  from  the  Manchester  City  News : — 
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No  sound  recals  the  hours  once  fled, 

Or  roses  being  withered  ; 

Nor  us,  my  friend,  when  we  are  lost, 

Like  to  a  dew,  or  melted  frost. 

Then  live  we  mirthful  while  we  should, 

And  turn  the  iron  age  to  gold  ; 

Let's  feast  and  frolic,  sing  and  play, 

And  thus  less  last,  than  live  our  day. 

HEBBICK. 

Though  "  a  rainy  cloud  possessed  the  earth,"  the  interior  of  our 
Clubroom  was  as  bright  and  gay  as  ever,  with  its  brilliant  points 
of  light,  its  bowery  greenery  and  garlands  of  laurel,  holly,  and 
mistletoe,  and  its  tables  spread  for  the  Christmas  feast.  Once 
more,  as  in  years  gone  by,  after  many  hand-shakinga  and  kindly 
greetings  in  the  ante-room,  we  filed,  a  numerous  and  goodly  com- 
pany, and  took  our  seats,  the  while  our  revered  President,  the 
inspiring  genius  of  the  time,  smiled  a  welcome  upon  us  as  usual 
from  his  place  at  the  high  table,  where  he  sat  with  the  suggestive 
picture  of  Old  Father  Christmas  for  a  background  on  the  wall 
behind  him.  Once  more,  ere  the  feast  began,  the  sweet  voice  of 
the  senior  chorister  was  heard  outside,  giving  forth  the  preluding 
notes  of  the  time-honoured  carol  with  which  the  boar's  head  is 
ushered  in;  and  then,  as  the  singer  and  his  fellows  appeared 
within  the  door,  right  glad  were  all  of  us  to  see  that  our  worthy 
secretary,  an  unwilling  absentee  at  our  previous  feast,  was  once 
again  performing  his  office  of  head  c^ok,  joining  hands  on  this 
occasion  with  one  of  the  lords  of  the  kitchen,  as  together  they  bore 
the  mighty  dish  between  them.  In  view  of  the  first  choral  pro- 
cession that  followed  these,  not  unfittingly  did  the  senior  chorister 
in  his  carol  singing  remind  one  of 

Dan  Chaucer,  the  6rst  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath, 
Preluded  those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth, 

for  there,  along  with  him,  clad  in  various  picturesque  garments  of 
the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  came  his  chorus  men  and  mummers, 
vigorous  singers  all,  as  they  took  up  the  refrain, 

Caput  apri  defero, 
Reddens  laudes  Domino, 

•the  vocal  music  of  the  words  being  blended  with  the  strains  which 
tall  Sir  Robert  gave  forth  from  our  first  and  only  violin.  They 
formed  a  quaint  company,  these  motley-clad  Elizabethans,  among 
whom  our  humorous  poet  Cornelius  was  recognisable,  disguised  as 
an  ecclesiastic,  and  looking  as  solemn  as  a  Merry  Andrew  clad  in 
sables.  There,  too,  was  our  be-ruffled  Benjamin,  with  pointed 
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beard  and  chin  in  air,  looking  like  a  broad-browed  Verulam ;  and 
there,  also,  for  the  first  time  in  these  ceremonials  was  our  merry 
Jester,  who  seemed  to  the  manner  born,  with  his  "  quips  and  cranks 
and  wanton  wiles,  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles."  Others 
there  were,  too,  generally  described  as  being  disguised  as  "  gentle- 
men of  the  Elizabethan  time,"  and  following  these  in  more  modern 
garb  was  a  tail  of  black-coated,  white-breasted  waiters,  carrying 
napkins  as  the  badges  of  their  craft.  With  the  usual  pauses  and 
intervals  of  chorus  did  the  carol  get  itself  sung,  the  procession 
move  around  the  room,  and  the  boar's  head  got  itself  deposited  as 
the  chief  dish  at  the  high  table,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was 
"  the  bravest  dish  in  all  the  land,"  and  then,  grace  having  been 
said,  we  all  fell  to  and  worked  our  way  through  the  bill  of  fare 
according  to  the  measure  of  our  individual  appetites. 

When  our  meal  had  been  discussed,  the  initiated  among  us 
looked  towards  the  door  for  the  advent  of  a  well-known  and  welcome 
guest,  and  now,  from  without  and  like  a  far-off  melody,  there  came 
the  sweet  words  of  the  carol — 

The  first  Noel  the  angel  did  say, 
Was  to  certain  poor  shepherds  in  fields  as  they  lay, 
In  fields  as  they  lay,  a  watching  their  sheep, 
And  the  cold  winter  snow,  it  was  so  deep. 

More  carol  music  followed,  and  then,  with  a  bodyguard  consisting 
of  four  red-frocked  and  bonneted  halberdiers,  and  accompanied  by 
those  musqueraders  who  brought  in  the  boar's  head,  amid  great 
cheering  on  the  part  of  the  feasters,  Old  Father  Christmas 
appeared  among  us,  white-bearded,  robed,  and  crowned,  and 
bearing  a  silvery  wand  in  his  hand.  Right  royally  did  he  salute 
us  with  all  gocd  and  seasonable  wishes,  to  which  our  President 
responded  in  an  original  ode,  wherein  with  fine  diction,  blended 
with  a  sweet  undersong,  the  venerable  visitor  was  made  welcome ; 
and,  penetrating  his  disguise,  our  engineer  and  man  of  science  was 
hailed  as  a  worthy  successor  of  good  old  Felix  Folio  and  others 
who  had  performed  the  part  for  us  in  years  gone  by. 

How — these  introductory  ceremonies  being  completed — we  had 
the  wassail  bowl  in,  and  with  it  the  never-failing  wassail  song,  in 
the  chorus  of  which,  by  the  way,  it  was  noticeable  that  some  of 
the  most  fervent  singers  of  the  praises  of  "  a  jolly  wassail  "  were 
of  those  who  never  placed  their  lips  to  the  tempting  goblet ;  how 
we  had  speeches  and  songs,  how  Cornelius,  the  poet,  charmed  us 
with  his  own  humorous  ballad  anent  "The  Ship  that  never 
returned  "  ;  how  the  Jester,  standing  upon  the  table,  sang  us  a 
merry  song  ;  how  we  had  "  The  Mistletoe  Bough,"  "  The  Fine  Old 
English  Gentleman,"  and  other  ditties;  how  Master  Foard  proposed 
the  Literary  Club,  associating  the  president's  name  with  the  toast, 
and  discoursing  in  a  happy  way  upon  the  advantages  of  the  fellow- 
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ship  of  hooks,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  Lord  Bacon  and  the 
more  ancient  classical  authors  ;  how  the  President,  with  his  usual 
power  and  grace,  made  au  equally  happy  reply  ;  and  how  our 
Portrait  Painter,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "The  Visitors,"  suc- 
ceeded in  eliciting,  from  a  reverend  gentleman  of  Belfast,  a  speech 
sparkling  with  jokes,  puns,  and  witticisms — upon  these  and  a 
multitude  of  other  things,  it  is  not  needful  that  one  should  dwell 
at  length. 

In  the  midst  of  our  merriment,  however,  our  minds  were 
brought  back  to  a  sense  of  absent  ones  when  a  versified  letter  was 
read  from  our  old  friend  Ab'  o'  th'  Yate,  who,  dating  from 
Walmsley  Fowt,  sent  us  his  blessing,  and  told  us  how,  to  his  great 
regret,  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  there  by  reason  of  his  infirmities. 
We  missed  him  from  the  festive  board,  for  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  club,  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  with  these  Christmas 
gatherings  in  the  bygone  years  as  to  have  become  to  some  of  us 
"  a  part  of  those  old  days."  Happily  he  is  still,  and  may  he  long 
remain,  within  touch  of  sight  and  sound,  but  there  were  others 
not  long  since  with  us,  whose  places  were  made  vacant  for  ever- 
more. In  the  midst  of  our  mirth,  we  missed  them  all  sorely,  and 
especially  did  one's  mind  revert  to  the  latest  loss,  whereby  our 
venerable  friend  Alexander  Ireland  had  been  taken  from  us,  but 
one  short  week  having  passed  siuce  some  of  us  were  mourners  at 
his  funeral.  Remembrances  of  this  kind  serve  to  chasten  mirth, 
for  scarce  'tis  fitting  that  one  should  put  them  recklessly  aside 
and  cry — 

Yet  wine  aud  laughter,  friends  !  and  set 

The  lamps  alight,  and  call 

For  golden  music,  and  forget 

The  darkness  of  the  pall. 

Thinking  over  our  friend's  charming  personality  one  recalled 
how  much  at  home  he  was  in  gatherings  of  this  social  kind.  He 
was  one  who  loved  his  fellow-men,  aud  loved  to  mix  with  those 
whose  tastes  were  literary.  In  the  published  correspondence  of 
Leigh  Hunt  there  are  some  letters  from  the  essayist  to  Mr.  Ireland, 
and  in  the  first  of  them  there  is  mention  of  a  supper,  of  which 
Hunt  says  :  "  I  have  another  request  to  make  you ;  which  is  to 
constitute  yourself,  for  one  minute,  my  spiritual  representative  at 
the  amateur  supper  (luckily  for  you,  you  cannot  represent  me  in 
the  flesh),  and  getting  up,  glass  in  hand,  drink  my  kindest  affec- 
tionate remembrances  to  my  famous  friends."  Then,  two  days 
later,  he  writes  again,  "  How  I  envy  your  supper  table  to-night ! 
But  I  shall  be  with  you  perhaps  more  than  you  suspect,  even 
when  you  have  done  representing  me."  In  view  of  these  festive 
allusions  one  remembered  that  just  ten  years  ago  Alexander  Ireland 
was  the  chief  guest  at  one  of  these  Christmas  suppers,  and  turning 
to  the  Club  records  one  reads  with  mixed  feelings  the  description 
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of  that  special  feast.  Says  the  chronicler  :  "  The  clubroom,  in 
which  supper  was  served,  was  suitably  decorated  with  laurel,  holly, 
and  mistletoe.  Mr.  J.  C.  Lockhart,  apparelled  as  an  ancient  cook, 
brought  the  boar's  head  into  the  room,  whilst  the  old  carol  was 
sung.  Mr.  Charles  Hard  wick,  according  to  custom,  recited  Eliza 
Cook's  'Ode  to  Christmas,'  at  the  end  of  which  Mr.  John  Page, 
noted  as  Father  Christmas,  made  his  appearance,  and  was  greeted 
with  loud  applause.  The  wassail  bowl  was  at  the  same  time  borne 
into  the  room.  During  the  evening  Mr.  Thomas  Derby  sang 
'  The  Mistletoe  Bough,'  Mr.  Frank  Hollrns,  « The  Arethusa,'  and 
several  musical  pieces  were  given  by  a  party  of  singers  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Bannister.  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh  also  gave  the 
company  a  great  treat  by  singing  with  much  feeling  his  own 
beautiful  song,  '  My  Mary.'  "  When  the  President  had  asked  the 
company  to  drink  Mr.  Ireland's  health,  one  remembers  how  in 
reply  that  gentleman,  after  touching  very  lightly  on  personal 
matters,  went  on  to  discourse  upon  the  blessed  companionship  of 
books  and  the  beneficent  influences  of  literature,  calling  in  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  of  his  words  his  two  old  friends  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  closing  of  his  speech,  too,  was  eminently 
characteristic,  for  it  consisted  in  the  recitation  of  two  of  Words- 
worth's sonnets,  which  our  old  friend  declared  were  the  embodi- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tributes  ever  paid  to  literature. 
All  lovers  of  Wordsworth  will  be  familiar  with  the  words  he  then 
recited  to  us,  beginning  with  these  : — 

Wings  have  we — and  as  far  as  we  can  go 

We  may  find  pleasure  ;  wilderness  and  wood, 

Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that  mood 
Which,  with  the  lofty,  sanctifies  the  low. 

Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world,  both  pure  and  good  ; 

Round  them,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

Peculiarly  applicable  to  the  speaker's  case,  too,  were  the  opening 
words  of  the  second  sonnet : — 

Nor  can  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 

Great  gains  are  mine  ;  for  thus  I  live  remote 

From  evil-speaking  ;  rancour  never  Bought 

Comes  to  me  not ;  malignant  truth,  or  lie. 

Hence  have  I  quiet  seasons,  hence  have  I 

Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and  joyous  thoughts. 

More  than  once  since  that  time  have  I  heard  Alexander  Ireland 
repeat  those  lines,  and  the  last  occasion,  which  seems  but  yester- 
day, was  a  festive  gathering  of  friends.  Wordsworth's  words  were 
to  him  a  literary  creed,  and  to  the  end  he  was  true  to  his  faith. 
Of  his  personal  excellences  one  cannot  write  freely  in  this  place, 
but  of  him  one  may  with  truth  use  the  words  which  Thackeray 
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used  in  speaking  of  his  friend  Tom  Hood  and  say  :  "  He  died  in 
dearest  love  and  peace  with  his  children  and  friends.  In  going 
through  the  record  of  his  most  pure,  modest,  honourable  life,  and 
living  along  with  him,  you  come  to  trust  him  thoroughly,  and  feel 
that  here  is  a  most  loyal,  affectionate,  and  upright  soul,  with  whom 
you  have  been  brought  into  communion.  Can  we  say  as  much  of 
the  lives  of  all  men  of  letters  ?  Here  is  one  at  least  without  guile, 
without  pretension,  without  scheming  ;  of  a  pure  life;  to  his  family 
and  circle  of  friends  tenderly  devoted." 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1895. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  in  the  chair, 
and  afterwards  Mr.  J.  H.  NODAL. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DINSMORE  read  a  short  memorial  notice  of  the  late 
W.  H.  Guest. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  contributed  the  following  threnody.  Dr. 
Henry  Watson,  by  whom  the  words  were  set  to  music,  played  the 
piece  on  the  piano,  and  it  was  sang  with  charming  effect  by  a 
quartette  of  male  and  female  voices. 

THE  DREAM  OF  REST. 

Dull  and  drear  is  the  waning  year,  meeting  its  end  at  last ; 
Sinking  low  is  the  evening  glow,  after  the  storm  is  p^st ; 
The  friends  we  love,  now  gone  before  ;  the  day's  long  work  now  done, 
Dark  is  the  prospect  of  the  night,  when  light  and  love  are  gone. 
Oh  !  for  the  wings  of  angels'  light,  mounting  to  realms  of  bliss, 
Soaring  to  the  sun's  ereat  orb,  and  brighter  worlds  than  this  ; 
The  future  life  and  new  domain,  the  sage's  dream  of  rest, 
Set  as  a  jewel  in  the  skies,  resplendent  of  the  blest. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  brief  In  Memoriam  notice  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Ireland. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  and  Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  contributed  the 
paper  of  the  evening,  which  consisted  of  readings  from  one  of  the 
manuscript  volumes  of  the  St.  Paul's  Literary  Society.  The  piece 
selected  was  a  descriptive  account,  in  verse,  of  one  of  the  "  little 
goes  "  or  short  excursion,  of  members  of  the  society,  to  Helvellyn 
and  back.  The  account  of  the  journey,  in  blank  verse,  by  Mr. 
Milner,  was  highly  entertaining,  and  the  various  episodes  by  other 
members  of  the  excursion,  interspersed,  rendered  the  whole  an 
exceedingly  bright  and  enjoyable  jeu  d'esprit.  Some  conversation 
followed,  joined  in  by  Messrs.  Mortimer,  Nodal,  Abbott,  Butter- 
worth,  and  Crosland,  during  which  it  was  suggested  that  Mr. 
Milner  should  prepare  for  early  publication  a  volume  of  his  poems, 
and  this  Mr.  Milner  undertook  to  do. 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  14,  1895. — The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  following  paper  : — 

RUDYARD    KIPLING'S    VERSE. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  embusied,  amongst  other  delights,  in  the  collecting  and 
arranging  of  various  shades,  nationalities,  and  denominations  of  postage 
stamps,  I  invariably  experienced  a  feeling  of  repugnance  towards  the 
departmental  stamps  of  the  United  States.  They  were  monotonous,  they 
were  ugly,  and  they  were  not — so  to  say — international.  Later  in  life,  after  a 
few  years'  gathering  together  of  many  books  and  much  study  therein,  I  once 
again  suffered  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  similar  to  that  of  stamp-collecting 
days — this  time  from  reading  Mr.  Kipling's  "  Departmental  Ditties."  They 
were  monotonous,  anything  but  beautiful,  and  so  utterly  governmental  and 
local,  that  they  were  not,  in  my  seeming,  worth  preservation  in  a  volume. 
Toeir  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  life,  ephemeral  though  it  were,  was  quite 
long  enough.  They  teemed  with  mysterious  initials,  unexplained  hieroglyphics, 
and  had  special  reference  to  recondite  and  other  hole-in-corner  matters  ;  and 
a  little  patience  and  Indian  knowledge  might  project  from  them  a  Hindoo 
slang  dictionary.  They  were  not  poetry,  and  nothing  but  paralysis  of  the 
critical  faculty  could  seriously  treat  them  as  such.  In  their  treatment  of 
matters  of  interest  as  world-wide  as  the  circulation  of  a  local  journal,  and  as 
long-lived  as  each  day's  news-sheet,  they  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  politico- 
local  ironies  of  a  certain  Cornelius  O'Flaher'oy.  Mr.  Kipling  was  young  in 
those  days — very  young.  But  now,  in  older  and  wiser  years,  he  has  shown  us 
of  what  he  is  really  capable  in  verse,  in  his  "  Barrack-room  Ballads  and  other 
Verses." 

The  first  striking  fact  in  this  book  of  poems  is  the  wonderful  use  Mr. 
Kipling  has  made  of  the  tongue  of  Cockaigne.  We  have  had  poets  who 
wrote  in  dialect,  whose  names  are  so  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  real  poetry. 
But  here  we  have — I  venture  to  say  with  refereuce  to  what  follows — a  poet 
who  goes  beyond  dialect,  and,  writing  in  a  colloquial,  corrupted,  badly- 
grammared,  mal-pronounced  English,  makes  of  it  real  poetry.  Edwin  Waugh, 
William  Barnes,  Robert  Burns,  and  other  similar  poets,  wrote  in  dialect  whose 
linguistic  peculiarities  are,  when  analysed,  often  discovered  to  be  only  slightly- 
varied  forms  of  the  very  roots  of  the  English  tongue ;  and  many  now-a-days 
dialectical  words  are  in  reality  the  purest  of  English.  Mr.  Kipling  has 
manipulated  tougher  material  than  this — originally  good  English  denied  and 
made  coarse  with  slang,  and  uncouth  from  ignorance,  the  Cockney  speech — 
(it  is  not  a  dialect) — and  has  yet  produced  poetry.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest 
that  in  this  metier  he  has  done  better  or  worse  than  the  dialect  poets.  A  real 
dialect  and  a  mere  corruption  of  speech  are  not  on  the  same  plane.  But  like 
them — in  their  early  days  when  hypercriticism  held  sway,  and  all  English 
that  was  not  "well-bred"  and  (horribly)  "genteel  "  was  vulgar,  and  dialect  an 
abomination  to  the  almighty  reviews — like  them  he  has  shown  that  the  mind 
and  imagination  of  man  are  more  than  the  power  of  words.  These  two 
things,  imagination  and  power  of  expression,  are  essential  to  a  poet,  and  also 
to  a  good  prose-writer — but  the  power  that  transmits  the  expression  of 
imagination  into  the  gold  of  poetry  is  sympathy  ;  and  the  higher  the  quality 
of  this  sympathy — other  essentials  given — the  finer  the  poetry.  A  newspaper 
report  may  (and  often  does)  contain  imagination,  and  a  certain  power  of 
expression,  but  its  command  of  emotion  is  strictly  limited  by  e'ditorial 
exigencies  to  what  a  bald  recital  of  fact  may  produce.  A  poet  picturing  the 
same  event  shows  us  not  only  the  facts,  but,  by  his  imaginative  sympathy, 
creates  in  us  something  of  the  emotion  that  those  facts  roused  in  himself. 
We  see  not  only,  say,  the  saving  of  a  shipwrecked  crew,  we  feel  further  the 
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greatness  of  duty,  and  the  power  of  man's  love  for  his  brother  man.  Mr. 
Kipling  has  this  sympathetic  power,  to  some  extent.  Perhaps  it  were  truer  to 
say  that  he  shows  us  one  or  two  sides  of  it  in  his  "  Barrack-room  Ballads," 
which  deal  with  subjects  similar  to  those  in  his  prose  stories.  His  feeling  for 
Thomas  Atkins  is  as  broad  in  these  as  in  those,  and  his  language  equally  as 
expressive  and  vigorous.  He  is  sarcastic  in  "  Tommy  ;  "  admires  "  Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy,"  "  a  injia-rubber  idiot  on  the  spree,"  in  humorous  fashion,  with  the 
respect  due  from  a  bold  fighter  to  as  bold  an  opponent  :  he  tells  a  pathetic 
little  story  of  a  dead  soldier's  love  in  "  Soldier,  Soldier,"  a  ballad  that  sounds  as 
old  as  any  in  Percy  ;  and  throughout  gives  us  varied  pictures  of  a  soldier's 
life  ;  whilst  the  subjects  of  his  ''  Other  Verses  "  are  very  near  akin  to  those  of 
his  stories. 

Mr.  Kipling's  style  in  verse  is  as  free  as  in  prose.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
the  one  will  readily  recognise  the  other.  He  is  not  hampered  by  rhyme  nor 
the  necessities  of  metre.  The  former  seems  natural  and  easy  to  him,  and  he 
has  avoided  the  latter  by  the  constant  use  (with  one  exception  in  blauk  verse, 
"  The  Sacrifice  at  Er-Heb  ")  of  the  happy-go-lucky  swing  that  belongs  to 
ballad  poetry  of  the  older  kind.  A  syllable,  foot,  or  line  more  or  IPSS  makes 
no  difference  so  long  as  the  lilt  keeps  time  and  tune.  Indeed,  a  few  of  his 
lines  are  as  uncontrolled  in  accent  and  measure  as  any  of  Whitman's,  and  you 
can  no  more  scan  them  than  Britannia  can  rule  the  waves  into  mathematic 
parallels  or  cash  columns. 

He  is,  in  verse  as  in  prose,  thoroughly  picturesque.     He  tells  of  the  cold  — 
"  An'  the  wind  is  as  thin  as  a  whip-lash  "  ;  how  — 

All  night  the  red  flame  stabbed  the  sky 
With  wavering,  wind-tossed  spears  ; 

how  the  tents  are  struck  "  Like  a  lot  of  button  mushrooms  when  you  pick  'em 
up  at  'ome."  And  he  defines  a  gentleman  for  us  thus  :  — 

He  scarce  had  need  to  doff  his  pride  or  slough  the  dross  of  Earth  — 
E'en  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God,  so  walked  he  from  his  birth, 
In  simpleness  and  gentleness  and  honour  and  clean  mirth. 

A  very  beautiful  picture  is  given  in  his  story  "  Dray  Dara  Yow  Dee  ": 
"  There  is  a  pleasant  wind  among  the  mulberry  trees,  and  the  streams  are 
bright  with  snow-water,  and  the  caravans  go  down,  and  a  hundred  fires  sparkle 
in  the  gut  of  the  pass,  and  tent-peg  answers  hammers's  nose,  and  pony  squeals 
to  pony  across  the  drift  smoke  of  the  evening  "  —  which  he  reproduces  in 
11  The  Ballad  of  the  King's  Jest  "  in  yet  finer  manner:  — 

In  a  turquoise  twilight,  crisp  and  chill, 

Akafila  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Then  blue-smoke  haze  of  the  cooking  rose, 

And  tent-peg  answered  to  hammer-nose  ; 

And  the  picketed  ponies,  shag  and  wild. 

Strained  at  their  ropes  as  the  feed  was  piled  ; 

And  the  bubbling  camels  beside  the  load 

Sprawled  for  a.  furlong  adown  the  road  ; 

And  the  Persian  pussy-cats,  brought  for  sale, 

Spat  at  the  dogs  from  the  camel-bale  ; 

And  the  tribesmen  bellowed  to  hasten  the  food  ; 

And  the  camp-fires  twinkled  by  Fort  Jumrood  ; 

And  there  fled  on  the  wings  of  the  gathering  dusk, 

A  savour  of  camels  and  carpets  and  musk, 


A  murmur  of  voices,  a  reek  of  smoke, 
To  tell  us  the  trade  of  the  Khyber  woke. 


A  picture  as  different  from  thia  as  possible  is  contained  in  "  The  English 
Flag"  :- 

The  South  Wind  sighed  :  "  From  the  Virgin  my  raid-sea  course  was  ta'en, 
Over  a  thousand  islands  lost  in  an  idle  main, 

Where  the  sea-egg  flames  on  the  coral,  and  the  long-backed  breakers  croon 
Their  endless  ocean  legends  to  the  lazy,  locked  lagoon." 
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In  his  picturesque  little  ballad  "  Mandalay "  (which,  with  "  The  Latst 
Suttee  "  and  with  "Scindia  to  Delhi,"  are  as  true  ballads  as  any),  he  repeats 
an  idea  contained  in  one  of  his  stories  : — 

If  you've  'eard  the  East  a-calliu',  you  won't  never  'eed  naught  else  ! 

No  !  you  won't  'eed  nothin'  else 

But  them  spicy  garlic  smells, 
An'  the  sunshine  and  the  palm-trees  an'  the  tinkly  temple-bells 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 

Where  the  flyin'-fishes  play, 
An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer  China  'crost  the  bay. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  promised  a  new  book  of  verse  for  May  next.  I,  for  one, 
am  waiting  for  it  with  pleasant  anticipation. 

Mr.  OSCAR  S.  HALL  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Some  German 
Faces  and  Places,"  in  which  he  described  some  of  his  experiences  of 
business  travel  in  portions  of  Germany.  The  contrast  between  travel- 
ling for  business  and  for  pleasure  was  greater  than  many  people 
imagined ;  nevertheless  the  commercial  traveller  has  opportunities 
to  combine,  with  his  business,  observations  of  men  and  scenery. 
Among  the  places  visited  by  the  essayist  were  Bentheim,  a  quaint 
town  with  a  feudal  castle  and  a  remarkable  hotel  filled  with  artistic 
and  antiquarian  treasures;  Osnahurg,  where  George  I.  died 
in  1727;  Hameln,  with  its  memories  of  the  Pied  Piper;  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  a  certain  Thuringian  village,  with  its  cottage  industries 
and  good- hearted  people.  About  all  these  places  there  was  a 
carious  out  of  the  world  feeling,  with  their  ancient  gabled  houses, 
massive  towers,  and  general  mediaeval  air.  The  Germans  were 
characterised  as  a  hospitable  people,  easy-going,  very  fond  of  money- 
making,  ambitious,  and  patriotic.  Mr.  Hall  described  with  much 
appreciation  the  hearty  hospitality  which  had  often  been  extended 
to  him  in  his  journeys,  and  the  genial  characteristics  of  his  various 
hosts. 

A  conversation  follower!,  in  which  Messrs.  Mortimer,  Crosland, 
Fox,  Andrew,  Bellamy,  Southward,  Gregory,  and  Gannon  took 
part. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1895. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  presided. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  a  short  paper  on  Canon  Charles  Wareing 
Bardsley,  forming  one  of  the  series  of  papers  on  Lancashire 
Novelists  projected  by  the  Club. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Shakespeare's 
Clowns." 

During  the  reading  of  the  paper  Mr.  Edmund  Mercer  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Derby  sang  some  illustrative  Shaksperean  songs.  In  the 
conversation  which  followed  the  paper,  Messrs.  Milner,  Butterworth, 
Abbott,  Derby,  Foard,  Kay,  Southward,  and  others  took  part. 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1895. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  JOHN 
MORTIMER. 

REVIEW  NIGHT. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Some  Humours  of 
Book  Catalogues."  It  was  a  selection  of  curiosities  and  absurdities 
culled  from  the  catalogues  published  by  veudors  of  old  books.  Here 
are  a  few  specimens  :  "Browning  (Mrs.  E.  B)  Works  uniform  with 
Robert  in  morocco  for  45s.  net ; "  and  it  seems  that  Miss  Broughton 
wrote  a  novel,  entitled  "  Cometh  Up  as  a  Flower  in  green  cloth." 
Considerable  fun  was  made  out  of  "  broken  backs  "  and  the  critical 
remarks  of  the  compilers  of  the  catalogues. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  sent  a  poem  entitled  "A  Death  in  the  City," 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland. 

Mr.  THOMAS  DERBY  sang  a  pleasing  original  song,  "Awake, 
Sweet  Love." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  short  notice  of  Mr.  Milner's  recent 
book  on  "  Arran." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  contributed  the  following  verses : — 

THE  FIRST  PIPE. 

The  boy  or  man  who  first  essays 

Thy  dreamy  power,  Tobacco  ; 
When  out  his  inside  turns  and  strays 

Is  found  upon  his  back  0  ! 

The  vapour,  somehow  stol'n  within, 

Cries  loudly,  "  Put  me  out,  sir  ! " 
And  tho'  no  speaker,  he'll  begin 

Most  actively  to  spout,  sir. 

Alas  !  the  smoke  goes  not  alone 

Upon  a  secret  journey, 
For  all  the  food  that  day  has  known 

Joins  in  the  fatal  tourney. 

The  cheeks  are  pale,  unclosed  the  jaws, 

With  pain  of  bootless  straining  ; 
For  still  the  retching  knows  no  pause, 

Tho'  there's  no  food  remainiug. 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  grey 

Nor  beautiful  nor  lifeless, 
Lies  he  who  made  that  bold  essay, 

All  limp  and  stark  and  strifeless. 

Still  perseverance  wins  the  fight, 
And  then  the  pipe  is  scrumptious, 

Howe'er  non-smokers  in  their  spite 
May  prove  uncommon  bumptious. 

Try,  try  again  thou  youthful  son 

Of  Adam  who'd  be  smoking, 
Then  when  thy  day  of  toil  is  done, 

With  others  thou'lt  be  joking. 

E'en  inward  rage  thine  inwards  now 

No  more  will  love  expelling 
What  once  was  eaten,  but  allow 

A  peaceful  cloud  compelling. 
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Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  followed  with  some  verses  in  memory  of 
Miss  Christina  Rossetti,  under  the  title  "  Vita  Sterna  in  Terra." 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Linnaeus  Banks,  in 
which  she  gave  some  recollections  of  John  Bolton  Rogerson,  J.  C. 
Prince,  and  others  of  the  Poets'  Corner  frequenters. 

Mr.  E.  MERCER  sang  an  original  "Song  to  my  Love." 

Mr.  JOHN  KAY  read  an  original  sonnet,  and  a  poem,  "  A  Christ- 
mas Wish." 

Mr.  W.  E.  C.  WARBURTON  read  a  short  sketch  entitled  "A 
Railway  Station." 

Mr.  THOMAS  DERBY  sang  an  original  song  "  The  Armourer." 

The  Rev.  ALEXANDER  GORDON  (a  visitor)  gave  some  amusing 
mock  sermons,  which  were  followed  by  the  reading  of  an  original 
poem  by  Mr.  Henry  Southward.  Mr.  John  Wilcock  sang  "  The 
Devout  Lover,"  and  other  s»ngs  and  recitations  were  given  by 
Messrs.  Edmeston,  Newton,  Mortimer,  and  Derby. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1895. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DINSMORE  read  a  short  paper,  entitled  "My 
Holiday  Chum."  It  was  a  pleasant  account  of  a  holiday  spent  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carrickfergus,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
The  chum  he  there  foregathered  with  was  a  dog  which  "appeared 
to  be  a  cross  between  a  wolf  dog  and  a  bloodhound,"  and  was 
almost  humanly  grateful  for  the  kindness  which  the  reader 
bestowed  upon  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  referred  in  feeling  terms  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Robinson,  the  artist,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Club 
for  nearly  fifteen  years. 

SAILORS'  CHANTIES. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SHAW  contributed  the  principal  paper.  It  dealt  with 
Sailors'  Chanties  and  other  Sea  Songs,  and  was  illustrated  by  the 
singing  of  a  number  of  these  "chanties"  and  songs  by  Messrs. 
Derby,  Butterworth,  Dinsmore,  Edmeston,  Mercer,  and  Wilcock, 
who  were  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Mr.  W.  Noel  Johnson. 
The  reader  said  that  "Sailors'  Chanties"  belonged  to  a  time  now 
no  more.  The  typical  "  Jack  "  of  the  pre-propeller  age  has  utterly 
vanished,  has  passed  into  the  dusty  domain  of  the  archaeologist, 
and  his  real  habits  and  customs  will  soon  be  forgotten.  We  should 
therefore  make  an  effort  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  songs  before 
the  last  man  who  heard  them  and  can  give  testimony  in  regard  to 
them  is  gone.  The  "Chanty-man,"  the  chorister  of  the  old  packet 
ship,  has  left  no  successors.  In  the  place  of  rousing  "pulling 
songs  "  we  now  hear  the  rattle  of  the  steam-winch,  and  the  steam- 
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winch  or  pump  give  us  the  rattle  of  cog-wheels  or  the  hiss  of  steam 
instead  of  the  wild  choruses  of  other  days.  Sailors'  songs  might 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  pulling  songs  and  windlass  songs.  The 
former  were  used  merely  to  aid  the  men  when  pulling  ou  a  rope, 
to  pull  at  the  same  precise  instant.  The  latter  were  intended  to 
beguile  the  men  while  getting  up  the  anchor  or  working  the  pumps 
into  temporary  forgetfulness  of  their  prosaic  labour.  These  songs 
are  worth  studying  from  various  points  of  view.  Musically  they 
are  most  valuable,  as  showing  how  much  they  are  characteristic  of 
their  subject,  vocationally  as  proving  the  amount  of  impetus  or 
encouragement  needed  by  the  singer  in  his  work,  and  poetically  by 
making  known  the  feelings  which  animate  a  sailor's  breast  with 
regird  to  his  home,  his  wife,  his  captain,  and  all  that  concerns  him. 
In  the  conversation  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
Messrs.  Milner,  Kay,  Crosland,  Chrystal,  and  Newton  took  part. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1895. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  took  the 
chair. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Journal  and  Letters  of 
Columbus." 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  contributed  the  principal  paper  entitled 
"Occasional  Poets." 

A  conversation  followed,  which  was  joined  in  by  Messrs.  Milner, 
Kay,  Andrew,  Fox,  Butterworth,  and  others. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1895,  —  The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Fox  read  a  short  paper  on  Quarles's  "Divine 
Fancies." 

WILLIAM    BLAKE. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  the  principal  paper  of  the  evening, 
his  subject  being  "William  Blake:  Poet  and  Artist."  This  strange 
visionary,  "the  most  spiritual  of  artists,  a  mystic  poet  and  painter," 
•was  born  on  November  28,  1757,  in  London.  His  early  education 
was  scanty,  and  his  knowledge,  beyond  reading  and  writing,  self- 
acquired.  He  began  to  draw  at  an  early  age,  and  before  he  was 
fourteen  had  begun  to  write  poetry  "  of  that  strange  lyric  power 
in  which  he  stands  almost  alone  among  lyrista."  Of  rambling 
alone  in  the  country  he  was  fond,  and  during  one  of  these  rambles 
when  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  he  had  his  first  "vision."  His  mysti- 
cal nature  would  be  fed  by  his  being  sent,  whilst  apprentice  to  an 
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engraver,  to  make  drawings  of  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  other  old  churches.  After  his  apprenticeship  he  went  to  study 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1782  he  married,  and  the  union  was  a 
happy  one,  his  "dark-eyed  Kate"  being  a  sympathetic  and  helpful 
wife.  Blake's  first  volume  of  poems,  "Poetical  Sketches,"  was 
printed  in  1783,  with  the  pecuniary  aid  of  a  Mr.  Matthews,  but  it 
was  never  really  published.  The  only  book  of  his  that  was  printed 
and  published  in  the  ordinary  way  was  "  The  French  Revolution, 
a  Poem  in  Seven  Books  :  Book  I."  The  other  works,  written  and 
illustrated  by  himself,  he  produced  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife 
by  a  kind  of  etched  process  which  saved  much  expense,  and  which 
he  declared  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  his  brother  Robert's  spirit. 
He  illustrated  various  works,  including  a  portion  of  Young's 
" Night  Thoughts,"  Hayley's  " Life  of  Cowper,"  Blair's  "Grave," 
and  made  drawings  for  Dante's  "Divina  Commedia."  The  last  of 
his  "prophetic  books"  were  "Jerusalem,"  "The  Emanation  of  the 
Giant  Albion,"  and  "  Milton  ":  a  Poem  in  Two  Books.  Of  the  former 
Blake  said  it  had  been  "  dictated "  to  him,  and  in  calling  it  the 
"grandest  poem  this  world  contains,"  he  said,  "I  may  praise  it, 
since  I  dare  not  pretend  to  be  any  other  than  the  secretary — the 
authors  are  in  eternity."  Throughout  his  life  he  had  weird  visions 
that  were  very  real  to  him,  whatever  other  people  may  have 
thought  of  them.  Though  never  blessed  with  over  much  of  this 
world's  goods,  Blake  had  a  comparatively  happy  life,  dying  on 
August  12,  1827.  He  was  ever  at  work,  reading,  writing,  and 
designing :  in  conversation  he  was  brilliant  and  his  knowledge 
was  various  and  extensive. 

In  illustration  of  the  paper  a  number  of  photographs  of  draw- 
ings by  Blake,  now  in  the  Whitworth  Institute,  were  lent  for 
exhibition  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Darbishire.  Mr.  Charles  Rowley  also  sent 
F.  J.  Shield's  drawing  of  Blake's  workroom  and  death-room,  and 
his  charming  sketch  in  illustration  of  the  poem,  "Little  lamb,  who 
made  thee  1 "  besides  a  series  of  fine  autotype  reproductions  of  a 
dozen  of  Blake's  most  characteristic  works.  Messrs.  Mercer, 
Butterworth,  and  Derby  also  contributed  by  singing  some  of 
Blake's  songs,  which  have  been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Somervell. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1895. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.    WALTER    BUTTERWORTH    read    a    paper    on    "Benvenuto 
Cellini." 

Mr.  JAMES  T.  FOARD  read  the  principal  paper,  the  subject  being 
the  "Bacon-Shakespeare  Craze." 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  4,  1895. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  presided. 

Mr.  J.   H.  BROCKLEHURST  read  a  short  paper  entitled   "The 
Novels  of  George  Meredith." 

TWO    REMARKABLE    SALES   AT   CHRISTIE'S. 

Mr.  JOEL  WAINWRIGHT  read  the  principal  paper  of  the  evening, 
on  "  Two  Remarkable  Sales  at  Christie's,"  the  sales  in  question 
being  those  of  property  of  Charles  Dickens  on  July  9,  1870,  and  of 
the  pictures  and  drawings  of  James  Nasmytb,  sold  during  last 
year.  The  contrast  between  the  two  sales,  at  both  of  which  Mr. 
Wainwright  was  present,  justified  the  description  of  "  remarkable." 
There  was  a  great  crowd,  and  enormous  prices  were  realised  at  the 
Dickens'  sale.  The  stuffed  original  of  "Grip,"  the  raveu  in 
'•Barnaby  Rudge,"  realised  120  guineas.  Frith's  painting  of 
"Dolly  Varden"  was  bought  by  Mr.  William  Agnew  for  1,000 
guineas.  Since  then  it  has  changed  hands  various  times,  and 
recently  brought  £220  at  a  sale.  At  the  Nasmyth  sale  there  were 
not  a  score  of  persons  present,  and  the  pictures  and  drawings  were 
almost  given  away.  Mr.  Waiuwright  purchased  thirty-five 
"lovely  Nasmyth  types"  for  one  guinea,  and  two  large  and  charm- 
ing oil  paintings  for  15s.  Yet  Nasmyth  was  "undoubtedly  the 
most  clever  amateur  artist  of  his  time,"  apart  from  his  remarkable 
career  as  an  inventor.  James  Nasmyth,  engineer,  artist,  astro- 
nomer, archaeologist,  and  inventor  of  the  steam-hammer,  was  born 
in  1808.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts  to  build,  from  drawings  submitted  by  him, 
a  steam  road  carriage  to  accommodate  six  persons,  which  he  suc- 
cessfully performed.  He  was  engaged  by  Mawdsley,  of  Soho, 
London,  as  special  draughtsman  and  assistant  in  his  private 
workshop.  When  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  labourer  made  his  own  tools,  with 
which  he  began  business  in  Manchester,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  successful  business  career.  His  inventive  genius  and  ability  were 
soon  recognised.  He  took  a  great  delight  in  art  and  astronomy, 
and  when  forty-eight  years  of  age  he  retired  and  bought  a  charm- 
ing house  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
1890.  He  was  a  quaint  and  a  delightful  correspondent.  Mr. 
Wainwright,  having  had  access  to  a  large  number  of  his  letters, 
read  a  number  of  extracts  therefrom,  which  showed  the  ingenious, 
keenly  observant,  and  genial  character  of  the  writer.  At  his 
death  he  left  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  charities.  His  remains  were 
cremated  at  Woking. 

Two  pamphlets  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Gleave,  presented  by  him   to  the 
Club,  were  laid  on  the  table. 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  11,  1895. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  in  the  chair. 

A   CRUISE   IN    THE   MEDITERRANEAN. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  a  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean  which  he  had  enjoyed  some  two  years  previously. 
The  paper  was  preceded  by  the  exhibition  on  the  screen  of  a 
number  of  views  of  places  touched  at  during  the  voyage.  These 
were  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Milner  as  they  passed  through  the 
lantern.  The  paper,  which  was  afterwards  read,  consisted  of 
sketches  by  the  way,  and  was  not  a  consecutive  narration  of  the 
journey.  Taken,  scarcely  without  alteration  or  addition,  from 
notes  made  on  the  spot,  the  sketches  retained  a  freshness  and  truth 
of  impression  which  invested  them  with  singular  charm.  The  first 
night  and  first  morning  at  sea  were  touched  upon  with  amusing 
detail,  and  then  a  sketch  of  Ronda,  a  provincial  town  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  was  given.  The  town  fully  deserves  the  reputation  it 
has  obtained  of  being  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  situated  places 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  first  thing  that  struck  his  attention  in  the 
streets  was  that  every  man  was  wearing  the  Spanish  cloak  or 
mantle.  This  garment  is  eminently  picturesque  when  seen  singly, 
but  when  every  body  wears  it  it  loses  its  effect,  and  you  feel  that 
it  is  ridiculous  for  men  to  walk  about  habitually  in  such  a  costume. 
Here,  in  order  to  please  the  "  English,"  a  native  dance  performance 
was  arranged.  The  dance  was  minutely  described.  A  singular 
feature  of  one  of  the  figures  of  the  dance  was  the  constant  drawing 
of  the  backs  of  the  hands  across  the  waist  behind  the  back.  The 
Alhambra  next  received  attention,  and  with  regard  to  its  wonderful 
architecture  and  ornamentation,  Mr.  Milner  thought  that  the  idea 
of  the  architect  must  have  been  the  reproduction  in  marble  of  the 
fragile  and  delicate  beauty  of  Oriental  lace.  The  roofs  seem  to  aim 
at  depicting  the  shelly  bottom  of  the  sea  in  lovely  blue  colours.  Of 
Sicily,  his  thought  was  that  if  ever  in  this  world  there  was  a  place 
where  gods  and  goddesses  moved  in  serene  beauty,  this  must  have 
been  the  place.  The  island  has  a  marvellous  coast,  and  the  Bay  of 
Palermo  is  a  wonderful  sight.  Athens  was  next  referred  to.  To 
see  Athens  is  an  era  in  a  man's  life.  He  went  to  Mars  Hill  and 
stood  where  Paul  preached.  This  was,  perhaps,  to  him  the  supreme 
attraction,  because  from  it  the  whole  city  is  seen,  and  the  mind  is 
vividly  conscious  of  that  great  turning  point  in  history,  when  the 
Christian  spirit,  coming  face  to  face  with  Greek  culture,  absorbed  it 
and  yet  conquered  it.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in 
Athens  is  the  National  Museum,  where  all  the  great  sculpture  of 
the  Ancients  is  shown.  What  struck  him  most  about  these  Greek 
remains  was  that  they  were  simple,  reserved,  unstrained,  dignified, 
solemn  even,  and  full  of  serious  purpose.  The  paper  closed  with  a 
picturesque  vignette  of  Constantinople  and  a  few  notes  on  the 
return  journey. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield  for  exhibiting  the 
views  by  his  own  lantern,  and  to  Mr.  James  Wood  for  selecting  and 
arranging  them,  was  passed. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  18,  1895. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILKER, 
took  the  chair. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  W.  SUTTON,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  NOEL 
JOHNSON,  a  resolution  was  passed,  authorising  the  Council  to  take 
such  measures  as  they  might  deem  desirable  to  aid  the  Society  of 
Authors  in  its  opposition  to  the  Copyright  Bill,  recently  introduced 
into  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  which  contains  some  clauses 
likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  English  authors. 

THE    SONGS    THAT   WE    HEAR. 

Mr.  N.  P.  THAMSEN  read  a  paper  on  the  songs  that  we  hear.  He 
said  that  in  these  days  "  art  for  art's  sake  "  was  superseded  by  "art 
for  the  sake  of  money,  advertisement  and  vanity."  Music  especially 
was  suffering  in  this  respect.  His  paper  was  written  as  a  protest 
against  the  many  common-place  and  senseless  songs  that  are  sung 
at  the  present  time.  The  practice  of  prominent  singers  binding 
themselves  to  sing  only  the  publications  of  one  firm,  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  prevailing  bad  taste.  If  these  singers  would 
be  independent,  and  sing  only  really  artistic  songs,  they  would 
encourage  their  less  eminent  brethren  to  do  likewise,  and  so  help 
to  raise  the  public  taste.  The  spread  of  true  musical  education 
would,  in  course  of  time,  improve  matters.  Mr.  Thamsen  said  he 
considered  the  English  were  as  musical  as  any  other  nation.  We 
have  had,  and  still  have,  many  good  song  writers.  Henry  Purcell 
was  instanced  as  an  eminent  example.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as 
this  year  is  the  bicentenary  of  his  death  we  shall  hear  more  of  his 
songs  at  the  concerts.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  lofty  ideal  in  these 
matters.  We  must  not  quietly  accept  what  the  publisher,  com- 
poser, and  singer  try  to  persuade  us  are  the  best  songs  ;  we  must 
learn  to  judge  for  ourselves.  To  acquire  a  just  appreciation  of 
good  songs  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  best,  such  as  those  by 
Schubert,  the  greatest  of  modern  song  writers.  This  composer 
absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  poem  which  he  was  to  set  to  music,  and 
thus  blended  words  and  rnusic  in  a  perfect  union.  He  would  not 
pander  to  the  popular  taste  of  the  day,  and  he  died  neglected, 
leaving  the  world  a  rich  legacy  of  true  song.  Mention  was  made 
of  the  miserable  translations  of  foreign  songs  that  are  often  made. 
It  was  an  insult  both  to  an  audience  and  the  original  composer  of  the 
words  and  music  to  sing  such  travesties. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  the  singing  of  some  of  Schubert's 
songs  and  White's  "  Devout  Lover"  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Kinnell,  to  whom 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  25,  1895. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILKER,  the  President, 
took  the  chair. 

The  "Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  for  1894-95,''  presented  by  the  Society,  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  The  Superior 
Person." 

SURNAMES    AND    THEIR    ORIGIN. 

Mr.  C.  H.  BELLAMY  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Surnames 
and  their  Origin,"  with  familiar  illustrations.  The  paper  dealt 
with  the  nomenclature  of  the  Club,  the  "  familiar  illustrations  " 
being  the  names  of  the  members.  The  essayist  alluded  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
some  surnames,  as  every  authority  on  the  subject  would  suggest 
a  different  one,  and  one  writer  will  sometimes  offer  several  himself. 
A  short  bibliography  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  was  given, 
beginning  with  Camden's  work  published  in  1586,  followed  by 
Verstegau  in  1605  ;  Dr.  Markland  in  1813  on  "  The  Antiquity  and 
Introduction  of  Surnames  in  England;"  Brady's  "Dissertation"  in 
1822.  Mark  Antony  Lower's  works  were  noticed,  leading  up  to 
his  "Patronymica  Britannica,"  the  most  complete  dictionary 
extant  on  the  subject ;  also  Ferguson's  works  dealing  with  the 
Teutonic  influence  on  our  names ;  several  smaller  works  by 
Bradley,  Kemble,  Dixon,  and  Arthur ;  also  Bowditch's  "  Suffolk 
Surnames,"  the  works  of  Clark,  Finlayson,  Salverte,  Isaac  Taylor, 
Long,  and  Grimaldi  ;  "  Ludus  Patronimicus,"  by  Charnock ; 
"  English  Surnames,"  and  other  works,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Bardsley  (a 
former  member  of  the  Club),  Guppy's  "  Homes  of  Family  Names," 
and  Barber's  "  British  Family  Names,"  only  published  last  year. 

The  earliest  names  extant  were,  of  course,  single  ones,  as  Adam 
and  Cain,  but  it  soon  became  necessary  to  supplement  these  with 
additional  information  in  order  to  make  them  distinctive,  this 
being  generally  a  reference  to  the  father  of  the  person,  or  the 
place  to  which  he  belonged.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
a  change  began  to  take  place  in  nomenclature,  caused  by  an 
insensibly  growing  necessity.  As  the  population  increased  it 
became  impossible  properly  to  distinguish  individuals  by  the  old 
merhods,  and,  without  the  passing  of  any  law  or  enactment, 
gradually,  as  if  by  common  consent,  distinguishing  and  hereditary 
surnames  were  adopted.  Surnames  could  only  be  derived  from  a 
limited  number  of  sources,  such  as  places  where  the  person  lived 
or  owned  property,  or  from  whence  he  bad  come ;  from  the  title  of 
rank  or  office,  trade  or  calling;;  from  some  personal  characteristic, 
complimentary  or  the  reverse ;  from  the  personal  or  baptismal 
names  of  his  parents,  or  the  names  of  his  lord  or  clan ;  so  we  find 
that  the  40,000  odd  English  surnames  are  either  patronymics, 
local  or  place  names,  names  of  office  or  calling,  and  nicknames  or 
.sobriquets. 
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Under  these  divisions,  the  various  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Club  were  treated,  such,  for  example,  as  Milner,  the  miller,  "milne" 
being  the  old  word  for  mill ;  Mortimer  from  the  De  Mortemers  of 
the  castle  of  that  name  in  Normandy,  so  called  from  the  "  mortua 
mara "  (stagnant  lake)  in  the  vicinity ;  Newbigging,  the  new 
building,  "  biggin' "  being  still  used  in  Scotland  for  a  building,  a 
house  as  opposed  to  a  cottage  ;  Nodal  or  Noddle  is  the  diminutive 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  "  iioth,"  meaning  bold  or  daring ;  Bennie, 
the  pet-name  form  of  Benjamin,  as  Christie  and  Chrystal  are  of 
Christopher ;  Sinclair  from  St.  Clair ;  Axoii  from  Axton,  a  hundred 
in  Kent ;  Yates  from  the  north-country  word  "  yate  "  or  "  yett,"  a 
gate  ;  Sutton,  the  south  town ;  Brocklehurst,  from  the  hirst  or 
forest  frequented  by  brocks  or  badgers  ;  Walker,  from  "  wealcre," 
the  fuller ;  Fletcher,  the  featherer  of  arrows ;  Slatter,  the  slater ; 
Sterling,  from  "  Easterlings,"  traders  from  the  east  of  Europe ;  and 
from  the  fact  of  their  money  being  good,  in  comparison  with  the 
then  debased  coinage,  we  get  the  word  "sterling"  in  respect  to  our 
currency ;  Led  ward  is  pure  Saxon,  "  leodward "  meaning  the 
people's  guardian  ;  Gannon,  a  phonetic  ending  of  the  old  Norse 
root  "gan,"  magic ;  Ganna  was  the  name  of  a  witch ;  Hodge,  the 
nickname  for  Roger ;  Minton,  from  "  minter,"  a  maker  of  money  ; 
Wainwright,  a  maker  of  wains  or  waggons  ;  Shaw,  a  small  woody 
shade  or  covert ;  Dean,  from  "  dene  "  or  "den,"  a  valley  ;  Gleave, 
from  "  glaive,"  the  blade  at  the  end  of  a  lance  ;  Smallman  and 
Petty  (French,  petit),  persons  of  diminutive  size. 

Names  carry  us  back  through  the  dust  of  ages  to  the  period  at 
which  they  began  to  be  used.  They  tell  us  of  the  manners  and 
customs,  nay,  the  very  appearance  and  dress  of  those  of  whom 
they  are  often  the  only  record.  Whilst  uttering  one  of  these 
names  and  recalling  the  features  of  some  well-known  face,  we  also 
call  up  the  faded  outlines  of  an  age  which  has  passed  away  for 
ever  ;  so  instead  of  finding  the  Parish  Register,  Hundred  Rolls,  or 
State  papers  mere  records  of  dry  and  uninteresting  facts  and 
names,  they  become  instinct  with  life,  telling  us  of  the  lives  and 
surroundings  of  our  English  forefathers. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Miluer,  Bennie,  Mortimer, 
Gleave,  Fox,  and  Andrew  took  part. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Dean  and  Edmund  Mercer  were  appointed 
auditors  of  the  Club's  accounts  for  the  present  session. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  1, 1895. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President, 
Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  the  honorary  seceretary,  read  the  thirty- 
third  annual  report. 
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Mr.  CHARLES  W.  SUTTON,  the  honorary  treasurer,  read  the 
annual  financial  statement. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  remarked 
upon  the  success  of  the  session.  There  had  been,  he  said,  a 
remarkable  succession  of  admirable  papers  upon  all  kinds  of 
subjects.  The  only  wonder  in  his  mind  had  been  that  week 
by  week  there  should  be  so  much  coming  from  the  members  of  a 
novel,  striking,  and  interesting  character,  and  a  good  deal  of  it 
might  be  spoken  of  as  excellent  literature.  The  session  had  been 
pleasant  as  well  as  useful,  and  their  meetings  might  be  regarded 
as  recreation  in  the  higher  sense  and  of  the  best  kind. 

Mr.  JOEL  WAINWRIGHT  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

Certain  alterations  of  the  rules  recommended  by  the  Council 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  H.  NODAL,  in  moving  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Milner  as 
president  of  the  Club,  mentioned  that  Mr.  Milner  had  served  for 
the  long  period  of  eighteen  years  in  that  office.  He  had  achieved  a 
record  for  close  attention  to  duty,  for  untiring  labour  bestowed  in 
the  interests  of  the  society,  and  for  the  punctuality  and  regularity 
of  his  presence  at  the  meetings  and  in  the  chair.  He  was  a  remark- 
able instance  of  a  man  who  could  pursue  commerce  and,  at  the 
same  time,  achieve  distinction  in  literature. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  was  pleased  to 
hear  universal  satisfaction  expressed  as  to  the  successful 
character  of  the  session.  He  had  never,  he  said,  enjoyed 
during  his  whole  connection  with  the  Club  a  session  as  he 
had  enjoyed  the  past  one.  He  had  been  amazed  at  the 
freshness,  power,  vigour,  and  talent  of  the  material  which  had 
been  almost  poured  upon  them  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was 
pleasing  to  see  the  younger  members  coming  forward  in  the 
way  they  had  done.  His  desire  was  that  Manchester  might  take 
a  worthier  place — a  worthy  place  she  already  did  take — in  the 
country  as  a  centre  of  literature.  He  hoped  also  that  the  Club 
might  continue  to  be  a  place  not  only  where  men  of  letters  and 
men  interested  in  literature  might  meet  together  and  hear  good 
literature,  but  where  a  man  might  feel  that  he  had  many  friends. 
It  was  one  of  the  finest  characteristics  of  the  Club  that  they  had 
so  little  bickering,  bitterness,  or  carping  criticism,  and  so  much  of 
genuine  and  kindly  appreciation. 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  Harry  Thornber  and  Mr. 
Reginald  Barber  had  resigned  their  position  on  the  Council  owing 
to  inability  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
warm  thanks  of  the  Club  be  given  to  them  for  their  long  and 
valuable  services.  The  other  officers  of  the  Club  were  elected  as 
follows : — Vice-presidents :  Sir  W.  H.  Bailey,  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth, 
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M.P.,  Messrs.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Ben  Brierley,  John  Mortimer, 
Thomas  Newbigging,  John  Page,  Richard  Hooke,  and  Thomas 
Kay ;  treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sutton ;  secretary,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Credland;  librarians,  Messrs.  Walter  Butterworth  and  Thomas 
Derby ;  council,  Messrs.  B.  A.  Redfern,  J.  T.  Foard,  J.  D.  Andrew, 
J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  Edgar  Attkins,  William  Dinsmore,  and  Henry 
Gannon.  Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal,  the  ex-president,  was  also  added  to 
the  council.  The  new  members  of  the  council  are  Messrs.  Richard 
Hooke  (artist),  Thomas  Kay,  Thomas  Derby,  and  Benjamin  A. 
Redfern. 


THE   CLOSING   CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  8,  1895. — The  closing  conversazione  attracted 
a  gathering  which  included  a  large  proportion  of  ladies.  An  excel- 
lent programme  of  chamber  music  was  provided  by  Miss  Drysdale 
Anderson,  contralto ;  Miss  Louie  Cowling  and  Dr.  Weber,  violins ; 
Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood,  'cello ;  and  Mr.  W.  Irwin,  piano. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President,  made  a  few  remarks  before 
the  musical  programme  began.  He  alluded  to  his  eighteen  years 
service  as  president,  and  said  that  iu  taking  up  the  work  again  he 
was  certainly  re-assured  by  the  opinion  expressed  on  all  hands  that 
the  session  of  1894-5  had  been  eminently  prosperous  and  pleasant. 
There  had  been  at  any  rate  no  signs  of  decadence,  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  good  deal  of  vigorous  life — rejuvenescence  indeed,  rather 
than  senility.  The  characteristics  of  the  session  had  been  a  dis- 
position to  break  new  ground  and  to  enter  on  new  fields  of  work, 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  intellectual  material,  some  of  it  of  a 
very  high  class  indeed,  not  wrung  from  unwilling  contributors,  but 
being  perennially  evolved,  and  giving  evidence  of  an  ample  reserve 
force  behind  it.  A  glance  over  the  syllabus  revealed  great  variety 
of  subject.  No  department  of  literature  had  been  neglected,  and 
he  had  noticed  a  more  than  usual  tendency  to  make  the  papers, 
either  directly  or  by  suggestion,  educational  iu  reference  to  the 
study  of  literature.  The  higher  literature  had  not  been  neglected. 
They  had  been  called  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  twice  during  the 
session.  Men  who  had  been  too  much  neglected  had  also  been 
brought  to  the  front.  This  was  an  important  point,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  guide  the  Club  in  the  future.  Francis  Quarles  and 
William  Blake  had  been  brought  forward  with  great  advantage. 
They  had  discussed  the  popular  novelists  in  the  persons  of  George 
Meredith  and  Hall  Caine,  and  had  not  neglected  those  nearer 
home.  They  had  endeavoured  to  do  something  with  the  Lanca- 
shire novelists,  but  a  great  deal  more  remained  to  be  done  in  that 
direction,  and  he  had  no  doubt  some  of  the  Lancashire  novelists 
would  be  taken  up  next  session.  Foreign  literature,  an  important 
point,  had  not  been  unrepresented,  for  both  Spanish  and  Italian 
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literature  had  been  brought  before  the  members.  Music  in  some 
of  its  highest  forms  had  delighted  them  on  several  occasions.  A 
very  interesting  feature  of  the  session  had  been  the  number  of 
papers  by  members  who  had  come  forward  in  the  capacity  of 
writers  for  the  first  time.  He  hoped  the  discussion  on  Lancashire 
novelists  would  be  continued,  and  he  suggested  that  members 
might  also  start  a  series  of  papers  on  Lancashire  poets.  Both 
these  series  might  ultimately  take  a  permanent  form.  Mr.  Milner 
made  a  passing  reference  to  the  loss  to  the  Club  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  and  he  asked  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  that  some  memorial  of  him  should  be  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  volume  of  papers,  with  a  short  memoir,  and  some  extracts 
from  his  voluminous  and  interesting  correspondence.  He  made 
the  suggestion  without  having  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
material  Mr.  Ireland  had  left  behind  him,  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  the  proper  thing  for  the  Club  to  ascertain,  at  any  rate,  whether 
something  of  the  kind  could  not  be  done.  Already  he  had 
received  a  communication  from  a  London  publisher,  asking 
whether  the  work  was  not  to  be  done,  and  stating  that  if  it  were 
done  he  should  be  glad  to  consider  publication.  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Club,  might  be  alluded  to 
as  one  of  the  men  of  letters  lost  to  them  during  the  year.  Mr. 
Hamerton  was  an  honour  to  literature  and  an  honour  to  Lanca- 
shire. In  an  autobiographic  sketch  written  shortly  before  his 
death  there  was  an  allusion  to  Manchester  of  a  peculiar  interest 
to  the  Club.  He  said,  "  Access  to  a  city  of  some  importance  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  development  either  of  a  writer  or  an 
artist.  I  had  this  in  Manchester."  This  was  quite  true,  but  it 
was  usual  to  think  that  such  assistance  and  such  stimulus  could 
only  be  obtained  in  London.  That  a  man  of  Hamerton' a  position 
and  power  in  literature  found  it  otherwise  was  valuable  evidence 
on  the  other  side.  The  distinction  frequently  drawn  between 
things  metropolitan  and  things  provincial  had  become  to  a  very 
large  extent  unnecessary.  The  interchange  of  ideas  was  now  so 
rapid,  means  of  communication  had  been  so  vastly  multiplied,  and 
the  electric  touch  covered  now  in  such  a  wonderful  way  the  whole 
kingdom  that  there  was  no  longer  the  same  backwardness  in  the 
provinces,  and  the  same  superiority  in  the  metropolis,  as  might  at 
one  time  have  existed.  There  was,  at  least,  as  much  parochialism 
in  London  as  in  Manchester,  perhaps  more,  and  there  were  some 
things  that  could  be  done  better  in  the  provinces  than  in  London. 
If  vigour  and  originality  and  boldness  in  leading  were  signs  of 
provincialism,  then  they  might  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  Let 
the  Londoner  who  believed  in  the  unapproachable  eminence  of  the 
metropolis  make  an  unprejudiced  survey  of  the  newspaper  press 
in  Manchester.  That  was  not  the  place  to  discuss  so  large  a 
question,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  much  of  the  finest 
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literature  in  England  had  always  been  what  is  called  provincial, 
both  in  subject  and  origin.  Much  literary  work  outside  the  Club 
had  been  accomplished  by  members.  Mr.  Milner  instanced  the 
books  by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Mr.  Alan  Moukhouse,  Mr.  Abel 
Hey  wood,  and  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  M.P.,  magazine  and  other 
articles  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Button,  Albert  Nicholson,  John  Walker, 
John  Mortimer,  Ernest  Fletcher,  and  W.  Butterworth,  and  the 
journalistic  work  of  Messrs.  W.  T.  Arnold,  J.  H.  Nodal,  W.  R. 
Credland,  and  Charles  Nickson.  With  regard  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Foard's 
papers  on  Shakespeare,  he  suggested  that  it  was  time  Mr.  Foard 
should  collect  the  papers  as  a  series  of  studies  of  Shakespeare. 
How  thoroughly  Mr.  Foard  was  equipped  for  such  a  work  all  the 
members  knew.  Altogether  they  had  no  reason  to  look  back  with 
misgiving  on  the  past  session.  He  trusted  that  they  would  have 
some  opportunities  of  meeting  each  other  during  the  summer 
vacation,  and  that  they  would  come  together  again  upon  the 
approach  of  winter  to  sharpen  each  other's  wits,  to  cheer  each 
other  by  friendly  intercourse,  and  to  make,  if  possible,  the  next 
session  more  successful  even  than  its  immediate  predecessors. 
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JOHN       EVANS. 

A  busy  brain  and  unweariable  pen  found  final  rest  on  Sunday 
last  (July  15,  1894),  when  Mr.  John  Evans  died  at  his  residence  in 
Withington  Road,  Whalley  Range,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Mr. 
Evans  was  a  native  of  London,  where  he  was  born  in  1827,  and 
he  came  with  his  parents  to  Manchester  in  1841,  entering  the 
employment  of  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  years  afterwards  he  went  into  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  traded  considerably  with  Syrian  and  other  Eastern  shippers ; 
but  heavy  losses  led  to  his  retirement  from  trade  in  1868,  and  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Manchester  Guardian.  To  that  paper  and 
the  Manchester  Evening  News  he  was  a  regular  and  copious  con- 
tributor up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  taking  charge,  we 
believe,  of  the  ecclesiastical  news  department  of  the  former,  and 
writing  notices  of  picture  exhibitions  and  theatrical  affairs  for  the 
latter.  Beyond  this  his  journalistic  labours  were  limited  to  an 
occasional  incursion  into  the  Notes  and  Queries  columns  of  the 
Manchester  City  News, 

Mr.  Evans  began  his  literary  career  whilst  still  engaged  in  the 
Manchester  trade  with  the  publication,  in  1850,  of  "Lancashire 
Authors  and  Orators,"  a  series  of  sketches,  sixty-eight  in  number, 
of  "  some  of  the  principal  authors,  divines,  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment connected  with  the  county  of  Lancaster."  It  was  an  imma- 
ture production  ranging  over  a  wide  field,  and  wanting,  no  doubt, 
in  critical  balance  and  perspective  ;  but  it  may  still  be  consulted 
with  interest  on  account  of  its  information  concerning  many 
notable  men  who  were  in  the  forefront  of  Lancashire  public  life 
forty-five  years  ago.  Its  publication  was  rendered  locally  memor- 
able at  the  time  by  the  appearance  in  the  Manchester  Examiner  of 
a  caustic,  not  to  say  savage  criticism  of  the  book,  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson,  then  principal  of  the  Chorlton 
High  School,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  This  review  caused  no  little  sensation 
amongst  the  comparatively  small  literary  circle  of  Manchester  in 
those  days,  and  was,  moreover,  a  theme  for  much  animated  talk 
on  'Change,  where  Mr.  Evans  was  well  known. 
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The  incident  had  the  effect  of  quenching  Mr.  Evans's  literary 
ardour  for  a  while,  but  in  1875  he  joined  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club,  became  an  active  contributor  to  its  proceedings,  and  served 
on  its  council  for  two  or  three  years.  He  read  papers  at  its 
meetings  on  the  "  Early  Life  of  Harrison  Ainsworth  ;"  "John  Keble; 
his  College  and  Chapel ; "  and  "  Memorials  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Deansgate,"  the  latter  designed  as  the  outline  of  a  larger  work, 
which,  however,  he  never  completed.  But  his  most  considerable 
contribution  was  a  series  of  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Stage  of  Man- 
chester," beginning  with  1841,  the  year  he  came  to  the  town,  and 
intended  to  be  brought  down  to  the  end  of  Mr.  John  Knowles's 
historic  lesseeship  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1875.  He  got  no 
further,  however,  in  his  six  papers  than  the  theatrical  season  of 
1859-60,  when  the  late  Charles  Calvert  had  entered  upon  the 
acting  managership  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  The  last  chapter  was 
read  in  March,  1882,  shortly  after  which  he  resigned  his  member- 
ship of  the  Club.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  manuscript 
of  the  Reminiscences  as  originally  designed  has  been  left  in  a 
completed  form. 

Mr.  Evans's  best  literary  work  was  unquestionably  his  bio- 
graphical introduction  to  Canon  Parkinson's  "  Old  Church  Clock," 
a  new  edition  of  which  pleasant  book,  lavishly  illustrated  and 
annotated,  he  brought  out  in  1880.  The  biography  is  a  model  of 
exhaustive  research  and  judicious  appreciation.  Mr.  Evans  was 
largely  instrumental  in  ensuring  the  success  of  the  banquet  given 
by  Sir  Thomas  Baker,  then  Mayor  of  Manchester,  to  William 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  in  September,  1881,  probably  the  largest 
and  most  memorable  gathering  of  Lancashire  literary  men  and 
women  ever  brought  together  in  Manchester,  and  he  compiled 
a  privately  printed  memorial  of  the  event.  During  his  business 
career  Mr.  Evans  was  a  considerable  collector  of  water-colour 
drawings,  and  he  had  a  fair  knowledge  as  a  connoisseur  of  that 
branch  of  art.  At  the  same  period  he  was  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Rev.  Knox  Little  and  the  High  Church  movement  in  the 
city,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Church 
Club,  which  had  its  quarters  in  John  Dalton  Street,  but  has  long 
since  been  dissolved. 

Mr.  Evans  will  live  in  the  memory  of  his  friends  as  an  always 
entertaining  and  most  genial  gossip.  Like  his  friendly  rival  as  a 
chronicler  of  the  stage,  the  recently  deceased  Mr.  James  Cannan, 
he  was  a  walking  encyclopaedia  in  regard  to  all  matters  theatrical 
(as  well  as  ecclesiastical  and  literary),  though  he  had  neither  the 
minute  accuracy,  the  humour,  nor  the  incisiveness  of  "  Peter 
Quince."  Still  his  memory  of  casts,  and  plots,  and  dates,  and  inci- 
dents was  a  constant  marvel  to  his  friends.  He  loved  nothing 
better  than  to  pour  forth  his  reminiscences  in  the  foyer  of  the 
theatre  between  the  acts,  or  in  the  ball  of  the  Central  Free 
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Library  in  King  Street,  or,  better  than  all,  in  the  noisy  thorough 
fare.  If  a  friend  had  leisure  he  would  buttonhole  him  in  the 
crowded  street,  and,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  hold  him  with  his 
glittering  eye  the  while  he  dilated  with  amazing  fluency  on  the 
latest  piece  of  personal  information  concerning  this  or  that  actor, 
or  church  dignitary,  or  public  man — always  genially,  and  never 
malicious.  The  listener  (with  leisure)  had  only  for  the  time  being 
to  transform  himself  into  one  of  old  Carlyle's  "  passive  buckets," 
and  silently  receive  the  tit-bits  of  gossip  which  welled  up  from 
that  inexhaustible  fountain.  The  wonder  is  how  he  ever  contrived 
to  gather  all  the  fragments  of  miscellaneous  intelligence  which  he 
either  put  into  print  or  stored  up  for  future  use,  for  he  seemed  to 
be  always  talking  and  never  being  talked  to.  And  now,  after  "  all 
these  voices,  there  is  peace." 

The  funeral  took  place  in  the  Southern  Cemetery  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  July  18th,  in  the  presence  of  his  two  sons  and  a  few 
men  of  letters,  including  Mr.  George  Milner  and  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Sutton  (representing  the  Literary  Club),  and  Mr.  James  Parkinson. 
The  burial  service  was  read  by  his  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Jonas  Stott, 
rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Ancoats. — Manchester  City  News, 
July  21st,  1894. 

COUNCILLOR   BUTTERWORTH. 

Mr.  William  Butterworth,  a  member  of  the  City  Council  and 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  city,  died  on  Sunday,  July 
15th,  1894,  at  his  residence,  Oak  Road,  Crumpsall.  Before 
the  amalgamation  of  Crumpsall  with  the  city  he  was 
vic-chairman  of  the  Crumpsall  School  Board,  and  a  member 
of  the  Local  Board.  In  1890  he  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative of  Crumpsall  Ward  in  the  City  Council,  and  served 
on  the  Markets,  Cleansing,  and  Gas  Committees.  He  was  the 
chief  director  of  Butterworth  Brothers  Limited,  glass  manufac- 
turers, Newton  Heath.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday 
at  the  Wesleyan  Cemetery,  Cheetham  Hill.  Many  members  and 
officials  of  the  Corporation,  and  representatives  of  the  local  Liberal 
Clubs  were  present  at  the  ceremony.  Mr.  Butterworth  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  President  of  the  Crumpsall  Liberal  Club,  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Prestwich  Division  Liberal  Association,  and 
a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 


WILLIAM   THORP. 

Mr.  William  Thorp  died  at  his  residence,  Oak  Villas,  Moston 
Lane,  Harpurhey,  on  August  7th,  1894,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven 
years.  For  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Thorp  was  President  of  the 
North  Manchester  Chess  Club,  and  it  was  mainly  to  his  indefati- 
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gable  energy  that  the  club  owes  its  prosperity.  He  was  a  respected 
member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  contributed  for  some 
years  to  the  Manchester  City  Neivs,  under  the  signature  of  "Master 
Will." 


JAMES   OLIVER. 

Within  less  than  a  year  of  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Jardine,  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Shaw,  Jardine,  and  Company,  cotton  spinners, 
of  Butler-street,  Ancoats,  his  partner  and  successor,  Mr.  James 
Oliver,  passed  away,  dying  on  Tuesday,  August  21st,  1894,  at 
his  residence,  Parkfield,  Higher  Crumpsall,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two 
years.  He  had  held  various  public  appointments  in  the  city.  He 
•was  chairman  of  the  Crumpsall  Overseers  for  over  sixteen  years, 
and  continued  to  act  until  his  death.  Previous  to  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  township  of  Crumpsall  with  the  city,  he  was  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  old  Local  Board,  and  at  one  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians.  He  was  also  an 
overseer  of  the  poor  for  the  Manchester  township ;  a  director  of  the 
Manchester  Royal  Exchange  and  of  the  Union  Bank;  and  treasurer 
of  the  Ancoats  Hospital  and  Dispensary.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jardine  a  vacancy  was  caused  in  the  presidency  of  the  hospital, 
and  recently  the  Committee  of  Management  contemplated  asking 
Mr.  Oliver  to  take  the  place  of  his  business  partner.  In  religion 
Mr.  Oliver  was  a  Unitarian,  and  in  politics  a  Liberal,  but  he  de- 
clined to  follow  the  Liberal  party  on  the  Home  Rule  question. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Clarendon  Club  and  also  of  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club.  Born  in  1832  at  Dukinfield,  he  came  to 
this  city  at  an  early  age,  working  his  way  from  a  comparatively 
humble  position  to  the  prominent  place  in  the  eminent  firm  of 
Aucoats  cotton-spinners  of  which  he  became  the  head.  He  was  a 
plain  but  shrewd  business  man,  and  of  a  genial  disposition,  which 
made  him  a  favourite  in  all  social  circles.  The  funeral  took  place 
at  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Kersal. 


W.    H.    QUEST. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Guest  died  at  his  residence  in  Oxford  Street, 
Manchester,  on  October  12,  1894.  The  following  sketch  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  John  Mortimer  appeared  in  the  Manchester  City  News 
on  January  26,  1895  : — 

THE   REGISTRAR. 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman. 

Tennyson. 

He  was  a  man  of  law,  but  one  of  the  gentlest  and  mildest- 
anannered  men  of  law  I  have  ever  known,  and  we  spoke  of  him  in 
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our  Club  as  the  Registrar,  because  that  was  an  official  title  descrip- 
tive of  certain  duties  which  he  performed  in  connection  with  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  He  had  been  a  lawyer  in  ordinary  practice 
for  many  years  before  he  accepted  this  appointment,  which,  apart 
from  any  question  of  emolument,  some  of  us  were  pleased  to 
regard  as  a  mark  of  honourable  and  well-merited  distinction.  One 
had  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  the  accession  of  our  friend  to  his 
new  office  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  legal  brethren,  among 
whom  he  was  held  in  high  and  unqualified  esteem,  for,  indeed,  he 
was  eminently  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  profession.  He  gave 
you  the  impression  that  no  soiled  work  could  ever  pass  through 
his  hands,  and  in  his  nature  there  was  a  fineness  of  fibre  which 
shrank  from  the  rougher  usages  and  coarser  practices  of  the  law. 

In  the  minds  of  those  of  \is  who  were  more  familiar  with  literary 
than  legal  lore  there  existed  a  hazy  and  indistinct  idea  regarding 
the  functions  of  a  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal ;  but  in 
becoming  such  he  seemed  to  have  reached  a  more  congenial  sphere, 
to  have  been  elected  to  some  kind  of  judicial  position,  a  minor  one,  it 
might  be,  but  with  its  own  degree  of  importance,  some  lower  seat,  as 
it  were,  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  of  justice.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
duties  he  occupied,  along  with  a  brother  Registrar,  some  lofty 
chambers  in  one  of  our  principal  thoroughfares.  In  this  high 
place  he  held  his  little  court,  and  climbing  thither  one  day  upon 
some  private  errand,  I  found  him  surrounded  by  books  of  law,  and 
seated  at  the  head  of  a  long  table  strewn  with  mysterious  docu- 
ments, some  of  them  bundled  together,  and  tied  with  red  tape, 
doubtless  the  embodiments  in  brief  of  great  causes,  to  be  after- 
wards submitted  to  judicial  investigation  in  that  superior  court  of 
which  his  was  but  an  anteroom.  As  I  recall  that  visit  I  can  see 
him  now,  seated  there,  a  pleasant  figure  to  look  upon,  with  his 
silvery  hair,  his  clean-shaven  face,  a  little  furrowed  perhaps,  but 
with  a  sweet  placidity  about  it,  and  a  benevolent  expression 
beaming  and  radiating  from  eyes  encircled  by  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles. "  His  very  garments  seemed  incapable  of  receiving  a 
stain,"  and  the  snowy  whiteness  of  his  linen  was  suggestive  of  one 
who  kept  himself  pure  and  unspotted  from  the  world.  I  am 
writing  of  these  matters  as  of  things  that  were,  for  our  friend  sits 
no  more  in  the  registrarial  seat,  having  some  little  time  ago  found 
his  last  restirtg-place  beneath  the  green  turf  of  that  burial  ground 
which  lies  southward  of  the  city. 

It  was  to  this  untoward  event,  happening  when,  in  the  number 
of  his  years,  he  had  got  somewhere  midway  in  the  sixties,  that 
Dartmore,  one  of  our  members  at  the  Club,  made  reference  the 
other  evening  in  touching  and  pathetic  words  expressive  of  his 
own  sorrowful  sense  of  bereavement  and  that  of  his  fellow-members, 
for  the  Registrar  was  loved  by  all.  He  was  rarely  absent  from 
our  meetings,  and  his  familiar  presence  was  recognisable  as  that  of 
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a  benign  and  gracious  influence.  He  had  his  own  favourite  seat, 
and  would  seem  as  one  disinherited  when  some  stranger  had 
unwittingly  usurped  his  place.  There  was  always,  however,  about 
him  a  refined  and  somewhat  old-fashioned  courtesy  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  brusqueness  of  modern  manners.  The  conserva- 
tism of  his  nature  was  made  manifest,  not  so  much  by  any  positive 
expression  as  by  the  absence  of  any  aggressive  quality.  He  was 
not  a  literary  man,  though  much  of  the  fair  margin  of  his  profes- 
sional life  was  given  to  the  companionship  of  books  and  men  of 
literary  tastes.  By  preference,  perhaps,  his  studies  would  incline 
to  the  antique,  for  indeed,  if  not  altogether  an  antiquary,  there 
was  in  his  composition  something  of  the  flavour  of  a  grave 
antiquity.  He  was  not  a  writer  of  essays,  or  given  to  express 
himself  iu  speech  publicly,  and  so  a  bibliographical  note  or  two 
would  make  up  the  sum  of  his  literary  contributions. 

Like  his  friend  John  Jarmyn,  though  not  with  the  same 
eccentric  and  insatiable  appetite,  he  loved  the  acquisition  of  books, 
displaying  in  the  selection  of  them  something  of  the  daintiness  of 
a  connoisseur.  In  some  cases  he  liked  to  have  indicated  the 
sources  from  whence  his  books  had  been  derived,  and  a  gift  of  this 
kind  was  not  considered  complete  until  the  donor  had  also  contri- 
buted his  autograph.  One  can  see  him  now,  as  with  delicate, 
nervous  fingers  he  smoothed  down  the  flyleaf  upon  which  the 
inscription  must  be  made.  In  little  acts  like  these  did  he  disclose 
a  disposition  to  neatness,  and  nice,  methodical  precision  which 
was  consistent  with  his  character  and  occupations.  It  was  the 
possession  of  these  and  other  excellent  qualities  of  the  like  kind 
that  marked  his  fitness  for  the  duties  of  a  custodian  or  a  keeper  of 
records.  So  one  could  easily  understand  the  active  interest  he 
displayed  in  the  Law  Library,  and  how  it  came  about  that,  as  one 
of  the  old  boys,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  Recorder  of  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School. 

Like  John  Jarmyn,  the  Registrar  was  a  bachelor,  and  so  also 
was  his  brother  the  Doctor,  and  the  twain  dwelt  in  an  old  garden- 
girt  verandahed  house,  a  detached  villa  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
the  re-constructive  builder,  and  stands  somewhat  back  from  the 
crowded  and  public  road.  As  far  as  one  knew  they  had  dwelt 
together  all  their  lives,  these  brothers. 

They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side, 

and  seemed  inseparable,  until  the  great  divider  came  who  separates 
relentlessly  and  remorselessly.  Those  who  knew  them  both  most 
intimately  speak  of  their  large-hearted  benevolence  and  secret, 
unostentatious  charities.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  that  is  gone, 
the  worthy  Doctor  passed  away,  and  at  Easter-tide  was  laid  in  the 
grave.  After  that  the  Registrar  seemed  to  lose  his  hold  on  life,  to 
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fade  and  droop  and  wither.  It  was  hoped  that  the  long  vacation 
spent  restfully  among  the  mountains  of  the  Lake  Country  might 
restore  him,  but  it  was  not  so,  for  in  the  autumn  he  fell  with  the 
falling  leaves,  and  in  death  was  united  again  with  the  brother  he 
loved  so  well. 

And  now  that  thou  hast  left  us,  most  amiable  and  deeply 
regretted  Registrar,  thou  wilt  be  much  missed  in  many  circles, 
and  not  least  at  our  Club,  where  we  shall  long  keep  thy  memory 
green.  For  myself,  I  may  say  that  when  I  look  at  the  place 
where  erst  thou  wert  wont  to  sit, 

I  think  of  other  days,  and  thee, 

And  bless  thee,  for  thy  lips  are  bland, 
And  bright  the  friendship  of  thine  eyes ; 
And  in  uiy  thoughts  .... 

I  take  the  pressure  of  thine  hand. 


The  funeral  took  place  at  the  Manchester  Southern  Cemetery. 
Preceding  the  hearse  was  a  carriage  containing  Rev.  E.  Hewlett, 
M.A.,  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Manchester,  and  following  the  hearse 
were  five  carriages,  conveying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenyon,  Mr.  Dentith,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  George  Jackson,  Miss 
Hodgkinson,  Mr.  Bowriug,  Mr.  Smith,  two  maids  and  gardener, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Gill  (representing  the  Law  Society). 
The  following  were  also  present  at  the  grave  side :  Mr.  A.  H. 
Hardy  (registrar),  Mr.  John  Millner  (chief  clerk),  and  Mr.  Tom 
Wood  (clerk),  representing  Manchester  District  Registry ;  Mr. 
Albert  Nicholson,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  and  Mr.  W.  Dinsmore,  Man- 
chester Literary  Club ;  Mr.  F.  Smith  (registrar),  County  Court, 
Salford  ;  Mr.  George  C.  Yates,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society ;  Mr.  Crummack,  Mr.  F.  Anderton  (Blackpool),  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wood,  and  others. 

WILLIAM    ROBINSON. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  Robinson,  a  well-known  local  land- 
scape painter,  took  place  on  January  28,  1895.  Mr.  Robinson  was 
one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  for  many  years  he  acted  as  its  hon.  secretary.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Manchester 
Academy,  as  well  as  to  the  autumn  exhibitions  at  the  Art  Gallery, 
his  charming  sunny  water  colours  being  always  welcome  additions 
to  the  walls.  Perhaps  no  artist  has  done  more  than  he  to  reveal  the 
many  beauties  of  the  country  round  Manchester.  Some  years  ago 
he  published  a  little  volume  of  sketches  on  the  rivers  Mersey  and 
Irwell.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  and 
in  the  "  Papers  "  of  that  society  several  interesting  essays  on  artis- 
tic and  aesthetic  subjects  will  be  found.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  in 
his  60th  year,  died  at  his  residence,  Acomb  Street,  Moss  Side. 
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,,  Samuel  Moore. 

,,  Harry  Moore. 

,,  Alfred  Moore. 

,,  Ha  worth  Barnes. 

„  Wm.  G.  Talbot. 

,,  Bichard  Marsden. 

,,  Andrew  Greenhalgh. 

,,  Harrison  Garside. 

,,  Ernest  Mulliner. 

„  Arthur  Jackson. 

,,  James  Russell. 
1894— J.  H.  Brocklehurs'. 


1894— Bev.  A.  W.  Fox. 

,,  Joseph  Gregory. 

„  J.  Pitt  Hardacre. 

,,  John  Preece. 

„  John  Wilcock. 

„  James  Williams. 

,,  James  Cheetham. 

,,  Edward  Ireland. 

„  N.  P.  Thamsen. 

„  Bev.  J.  C.  Hirst. 

„  Alfred  Hutton. 

„  Gustav  Jacoby. 

,,  John  Kay. 

„  Henry  Southward. 

„  Wm.  Thomson. 

„  W.  V.  Burgess. 

„  W.  H.  Collier. 

„  Jas.  Ellam. 

,,  Jas.  Davenport. 

„  Ernest  Fletcher. 

„  T.  W.  Freston. 

,,  Bev.  Alex.  Gordon. 

,,  J.  J.  Gleave. 

,,  Wm.  Hardcastle. 

,,  Wm.  Mehlhaus. 

,,  L.  J.  Oppenheimer. 

,,  W.  E.  C.  Warburton. 

,,  H.  E.  Campbell. 

„  J.  H.  Leigh. 


fxmorars  /iDembers. 


1866— John  E.  Taylor,  F.L.S. 
1875-Fred.  J.  Shields,  A.S.P.W. 


1889— Benjamin  Brierley. 
1890— William  Percy. 


1892— Bobert  Langton. 


Rules. 

The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are  : — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art ;  to  pro- 

mote research  in  the  several  departments  of  intellectual 
work ;  and  to  further  the  interests  of  Authors  an-1 
Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To  publish  from  time  to  time  works  illustrating  or  eluci- 

dating the  art,  literature,  and  history  of  the  county. 

3.  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  where  persons  interested  in 

the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can  associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  musical 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English  and 
Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons  engaged  or 
specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  and  honorary 
members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  ordinary  and  cor- 
responding membership  must  be  entered  in  the  candidates'  book 
and  signed  by  a  member,  who  shall  state  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate.  (It  is  desirable  that  the  nominee  should  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Club  before  the  ballot  is  taken.)  It  shall  be  com- 
petent for  the  Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a 
corresponding  member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tion, but  being  resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city 
of  Manchester.  Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  "  Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary 
members  when  temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall 
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be  posted  on  the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Council  (acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary 
meeting.  A  majority  of  two-thirds  shall  be  requisite  to  secure 
election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by  three 
subscribing  members,  and  entered  in  the  candidates'  book,  stating 
the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting  shall  take  place  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be  required  to  remit  to  the 
Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 
If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month  after  his  election,  his  name 
may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  members,  unless  he  can  justify  the 
delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.  No  new  member  (other 
than  honorary)  shall  participate  in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Club  until  he  has  paid  his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea,  and 
for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  on  the  29th  of  September  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or  corresponding,  shall 
also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea.  The  Council  shall  have 
power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an  ordinary  member  to  the  list  of 
corresponding  members.  No  member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid 
on  the  1st  of  November  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  October,  otherwise 
he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following  session.  The 
Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of  any  member 
whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six  members 
duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club,  during 
the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at  seven  o'clock 
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in  the  evening,  and  begin  its  proceedings  at  7-15,  by  the  Secretary 
reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or  other  meeting ; 
after  which  the  time,  until  eight  o'clock,  shall  be  occupied  by 
the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes  and  in  general 
conversation.  At  eight  o'clock  prompt  the  paper  or  other 
business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus  shall 
be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person  so 
introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited  to 
do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be  com- 
municated, and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book,  with 
the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such  visitors  as 
are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS   AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council, 
to  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members,  who 
shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the  Council 
in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at  any  ordinary 
meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each  regular  meeting  night,  at 
least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the  Club.  The  Council 
shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any  member  from  the  books 
of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  members  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the  session, 
to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  the 
election  of  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club  on 
each  of  the  last  four  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES    OF   OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all  questions  of 
precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes  which  may  arise 
during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  members 
present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the 
Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by  the 
Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and  books 
for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 
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The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep  a 
register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the  gifts 
to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting ;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  iile  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all  meetings, 
by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each  year  a  report  of 
the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the  Council,  shall  read 
the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or  artistic 
work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the  Club ;  and 
the  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws  necessary  for  the 
government  of  any  such  section. 


SYLLABUS    AND    ANNUAL   VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to 
every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the  Papers 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  each 
session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member  whose  subscrip- 
tion has  been  paid.  A  list  of  the  officers  and  members,  with  their 
full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance  sheet,  shall  be  appended 
to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  in  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice  shall 
be  given. 
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JOHN  HKYWOOD,  Excelsior  Printing  and  Bookbinding  Works,  Manchester. 


BIBLTOGEAPHY  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  CLEGHORN  GASKELL, 
AUTHOR  OF  "MARY  BARTON/;  AND 
OF  HER  HUSBAND,  THE  REV,  WILLIAM 
GASKELL,  M.A. 

INTRODUCTION. 


bibliography  of  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  and 
her  accomplished  husband  is  probably  still  incom- 
plete, but  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  of  considerable 
importance  has  escaped  notice.  A  few  ana  ;  have  been 
added  in  italics. 

There  is  no  full  biography  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Gaskell  ; 
the  latter,  indeed,  expressly  desired  that  her  representatives 
should  neither  write  nor  aid  in  the  preparation  of  such 
a  memorial.  In  default,  of  an  authorised  biography, 
the  notices  of  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Stevenson  Gaskell,  by 
Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  in  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography" 
(Vol.  XXL,  p.  49),  and  of  the  Rev.  William  Gaskell,  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon  (Ibid.,  p.  54),  will  supply  all 
the  absolutely  necessary  dates  and  data.  Dr.  Ward  gives, 
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in  addition  to  a  discriminating  criticism,  references  that 
will  enable  any  industrious  reader  to  fill  up  for  himself  the 
excellent  outline  there  given.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  earliest 
known  literary  venture  was  a  contribution  to  William 
Hewitt's  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places."  This  book  was 
announced  in  1838,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  offered  a  description 
of  Clopton  Hall,  near  Stratford-on-Avon — a  place  known 
to  her  as  a  schoolgirl.  Her  first  book  was  "  Mary  Barton," 
which  was  finished  in  1847,  and,  after  refusals  from  more 
than  one  publisher,  was  issued  by  Chapman  and  Hall 
in  1848.  It  had  an  immediate  success,  and  was  followed 
by  "  The  Moorland  Cottage  "  (1850),  "  Cranford  "  (1853), 
"Ruth"  (1855),  " Lizzie  Leigh  and  other  Stories "  (1855), 
"  North  and  South  "  (1855),  "  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  " 
(1857),  "Round  the  Sofa"  (1859),  "Right  at  Last  and 
other  Tales "  (1860),  "  Lois  the  Witch  and  other  Tales " 
(1861),  "  My  Lady  Ludlow,  and  other  Tales  included  in 
'Round  the  Sofa'"  (1861),  "Sylvia's  Lovers"  (1863),  "A 
Dark  Night's  Work"  (1863),  "Cousin  Phyllis  and  other 
Tales"  (1865),  "The  Grey  Woman  and  other  Tales" 
(1865),  and  "  Wives  and  Daughters  "  (1866). 

In  the  first  number  of  Household  Words  there  appeared 
a  contribution  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  continued 
to  write  for  it  and  for  its  successor,  All  the  Year  Round.  Her 
contributions  to  periodicals  were,  for  the  most  part,  sub- 
sequently gathered  into  the  various  volumes  of  her  collected 
writings,  the  arrangement  being  somewhat  varied  in  the 
different  editions.  These  first  appearances  have  not  been 
recorded  in  the  following  list,  as  the  entries  in  Poole's 
"Index  to  Periodical  Literature"  may  probably  suffice. 
But  some  articles,  known  to  be  hers,  have  not  been  col- 
lected, and  these,  where  known,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
list.  There  is,  indeed,  enough  of  excellent  material  for  a 
supplementary  volume  of  her  works,  if  we  include  the 
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graphic  account  of  "Clopton  Hall"  (184-0),  the  "  Review 
of  Fauriel's  Modern  Greek  Songs "  (1854),  "  The  Cage  at 
Cranford"  (1863),  "An  Italian  Institution"  (1863),  and 
three  articles  on  "French  Life"  (1864).  That  other 
contributions  of  hers  remain  buried  in  magazines  is  not 
unlikely.  Thus,  "  One  of  our  Legal  Fictions  "  (April  29, 
1854)  is  possibly  the  article  mentioned  in  Dickens' 
"  Letters,"  under  date  April  21.  It  is  evidently  a  statement 
of  the  unhappy  experiences  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  was  very  sensitive  as  to  editorial  alterations, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Dickens'  "Letters"  (Dec. 
5,  1851),  and  "Letters  to  Wilkie  Collins"  (March  24, 
1855).  When  the  differences  of  their  style  are  considered, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  should  regard  with 
disfavour  the  "purple  patches"  with  which  Dickens  was 
anxious  to  embroider  her  work. 

The  localities  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  stories  are  pretty  well 
known.  "Mary  Barton"  proclaims  itself  a  Manchester 
tale;  "Cranford"  is  Knutsford;  Heathbridge  ("Cousin 
Phyllis ")  is  Sandle  Bridge ;  Hollinford  ("  Wives  and 
Daughters")  is  Knutsford;  Edinburgh  is  described  in 
"Round  the  Sofa";  and  Monkshaven  (" Sylvia's  Lovers  ") 
is  Whitby. 

The  following  list  will  show  that  Mrs.  Gaskell's  popu- 
larity has  been  steadily  maintained.  With  the  exception 
of  the  entries  marked  with  an  asterisk  the  books  have 
been  described  from  personal  examination.  Although 
translations  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Hungarian 
are  included,  the  enumeration  of  versions  is  no  doubt 
defective.  Particulars  are  lacking  of  Russian  and  Finnish 
translations. 

As  amongst  the  curiosities  of  bibliography,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  appeared  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  1853, 
&  little  story,  "  The  Sickness  and  Health  of  the  People  of 
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Blaeburn,"  which  the  transatlantic  publisher  attributed 
to  Mrs.  Gaskell.  But  although  'he  did  not  hesitate  to  put 
the  name  of  'the  authoress  of  "  Mary  Barton  "  on  the  title- 
page  the  Blaeburn  story  was  not  hers,  but  was  written  by 
Harriet  Martineau.  A  story  entitled  "  Mely  Titok,"  which 
is  attributed  to  her  in  a  Hungarian  translation,  and 
appeared  in  1875,  is  not  by  Mrs.  Gaskell.  When  the 
first  edition  of  the  "  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte "  appeared 
in  1857,  certain  assertions  which  had  been  made  on  the 
faith  of  statements  made  by  Bran  well  to  his  sister  were 
challenged,  and  the  result  was  a  retractation  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  unsold  copies  from  circulation.  This 
has  made  the  first  edition  a  rare  book.  In  this  unpleasant 
experience  Mrs.  Gaskell's  attitude  was  absolutely  blame- 
less. There  is  a  curious  typographical  error  in  various 
editions  of  "Cranford."  That  delightful  story  appeared 
piecemeal  in  Household  Words,  and  in  the  number  for 
May  7, 1853,  occurs  the  description  of  a  pudding  originally 
"made  in  most  wonderful  representation  of  a  lion  couchcmt 
that  ever  was  moulded,"  and  served  up  a  second  day — "  a 
little  of  the  cold  lion  sliced  and  fried."  But  in  the 
reprinted  form  lion  has  been  turned  into  loin.  Through 
how  many  editions  this  error  has  run  is  not  known,  but 
the  circumstance  was  pointed  out  in  the  Nation  (February, 
1892). 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  writings  is  a  good  sign, 
for  she  unites  clearness  of  style,  gentle  humour,  and 
tragic  power  with  a  moral  purpose  that  is  not  tlie  less 
effective  and  salutary  that  it  is  not  flaunted  in  the  reader's 
face.  "Sylvia's  Lovers,"  which  was  admired  by 
Thirlwall,  is  likened  by  Dean  Liddell  to  a  Greek  tragedy. 
It  would  be  an  easy  and  pleasant  task  to  collect  the 
commendations  of  good  judges  on  her  other  works. 
What  better  tribute  can  be  paid  to  her  genius  than 
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the  declaration  of  George  Sand  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  has 
"written  novels  which  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  men 
of  the  world,  and  yet  which  every  girl  will  be  the  better 
for  reading." 

Those  who  knew  William  Gaskell  will  feel  that  the 
fugitive  tracts  which  were  printed  in  his  lifetime,  excellent 
as  they  are  in  their  way,  do  not  adequately  represent  the 
intellectual  power  and  refinement  of  his  nature.  His 
hymns,  which  offer  a  singular  combination  of  devotional 
fire  and  lucidity  of  expression,  have  not,  unfortunately, 
been  collected.  These  sacred  lyrics  are  the  fitting 
expression  of  a  noble  spirit.  W.  E.  A.  A. 

LIST     OF    THE     WRITINGS     OF    MRS.     GASKELL. 
BY   WILLIAM   E.   A.   AXON. 

Books  with  an  asterisk  affixed  have  not  been  seen  by  the  compiler. 

Visits  to  Remarkable  Places :  Old  Halls,  Battle  Fields,  and  scenes 
illustrative  of  striking  passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry. 
By  WILLIAM  HOWITT,  author  of  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England," 
"  Boy's  County  Book,"  etc.  The  illustrations  designed  and 
executed  by  Samuel  Williams.  London :  Longmans,  Orme, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.  1840.  8vo.  2  Vols.  [For  this 
Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  the  account  of  Clopton  Hall.] 

1848. 

• 

Mary  Barton :  A  Tale  of  Manchester  Life.  In  two  Volumes.  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1848.  8vo,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  viii.-317,  Vol.  II., 
pp.  312. 

1849. 

Mary  Barton ;  A  Story  of  Manchester  Life.  London :  Charles  . 
Clarke.  1849.  8vo,  pp.  323.  "Parlour  Library,"  Vol.  236. 

1850. 

The  Moorland  Cottage.  By  the  author  of  "Mary  Barton.  With 
illustrations  by  Birkett  Foster.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1850.  1 1'.ino,  pp.  182.  Frontispiece,  engraved  as  well  as  printed 
title,  and  woodcuts  in  the  text. 
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1853. 

Cranford.     By  the  author  of  "Mary  Barton,"  " Ruth,"  etc.     London: 

Chapman  and  Hall.     1853.     8vo.  pp.  iv.-324. 

Cheap  Edition.     London  :   Chapman  and  Hall.    8vo,  pp.  vi.-281. 
[Story  wrongly  attributed  to  Mrs.  Gaskell.]    The  Sickness  and  Health 

of  the  People  of  Bleaburn.     Boston.     1853.     12mo.     (This  is  from 

Household  Words,  Vol.  I.,  and  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Mrs. 

Gaskell.    It  was  written  by  Harriet  Martineau,  as  she  mentions 

in  her  "Autobiography,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  337.)* 
Cranford.     New  York.     1853.     16mo.* 

1854. 

Mary  Barton ;  a  tale  of  Manchester  Life.  Fifth  Edition.  London : 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1854.  8vo,  pp.  323.  After  the  preface 
is  a  notice  "  To  the  present  edition  of  this  '  Tale  of  Manchester  Life  ' 
are  appended  two  Lectures,  containing  examples  and  illustrations 
of  the  Lancashire  Dialect,  by  the  Rev.  William  Gaskell,  M.A." 
The  Lectures  have  no  title,  but  are  separately  paged.  8vo,  pp.  27. 

[French  translation]  Trois  Epoques  de  la  vie  de  Libbie  Marsh.  (In 
Bibliothkque  Universelle,  4  S.,  xxvii.,  455).* 

Modern  Greek  Songs.  [In  Household  Words,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  25, 
1854.  This  is  an  account  of  Ch.  Fauriel's  "Chants  Populaires  de 
la  Grfece  Moderne,"  and  is  mentioned  as  received  from  Mrs. 
Gaskell  in  Dickens's  "Letters,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  159.] 

1855. 

Cranford.    London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.* 

Ruth:  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "Mary  Barton."  In  three 
Volumes.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall.  8vo,  3  Vols.  Vol.  I., 
pp.  298  ;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  328  ;  Vol.  III.,  pp.  311. 

Ruth  :  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  Mary  Barton."  Cheap  Edition. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  8vo,  pp.  318. 

Ruth.     Boston.     1855.* 

Lizzie  Leigh,  and  other  tales.  By  the  author  of  "Mary  Barton," 
"  Ruth,"  etc.  Cheap  Edition.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall, 
pp.  304.  On  leaf  after  title,  "  Reprinted  from  Household  Words 
and  other  sources."  Contents  :  Lizzie  Leigh.  The  Well  of  Pen- 
Morfa.  The  Heart  of  John  Middleton.  Disappearances.  The  Old 
Nurse's  Story.  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Huguenots.  Morton 
Hall.  My  French  Master.  The  Squire's  Story.  Company  Manners. 
Mr.  Harrison's  Confessions.  Libbie  Marsh's  Three  Eras.  The 
Sexton's  Hero.  Christmas  Storms  and  Sunshine.  Hand  and 
Heart.  Bessy's  Troubles  at  Home. 

[Tauchnitz]    Copyright    Edition.       Leipzig:     Bernard    Tauchnitz. 
1855.     8vo.,  pp.  410.     Contents  as  above. 
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North  and  South.  By  the  author  of  "Mary  Barton,"  "Ruth," 
Cranford,"  etc.  In  two  volumes.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1855.  8vo,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  320;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  361.  A  prefatory  leaf 
explains  that  the  "  tale  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  requirements  of  a  weekly  publication,  and  likewise 
to  confine  itself  within  certain  advertised  limits,  in  order  that 
faith  might  be  kept  with  the  public."  In  the  republication 
"various  short  passages  have  been  inserted,  and  several  new 
chapters  added." 

Second  Edition.    London  :    Chapman  and  Hall.     1855.    [As  First 
Edition.] 

[Tauchnitz]    Copyright    Edition.      Leipzig :     Bernard    Tauchnitz 
1855.     8vo,  pp.  428. 

1856. 

[French  translation]  Marie  Barton.  Trad,  par  Mile.  MOREL.  Paris : 
Hachette  et  Cie.  12mo.* 

[French  translation]  Cranford.  Trad,  par  Mme.  LOUISE  Sw.  BELLOC. 
Paris :  Hachette  et  Cie.  16mo.* 

[French  translation]  Ruth.  Par  Mme.  GASKELL,  auteur  du  "Marie 
Barton,"  "  Cranford,"  etc.  Roman  traduit  de  1'Anglais.  Paris  : 
L.  Hachette  et  fils.  1856.  8vo,  pp.  361. 


1857. 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  "  Shirley," 
"  Villette,"  etc.  By  E.  C.  GASKELL,  author  of  "  Mary  Barton," 
"  Ruth,"  etc.  In  two  volumes.  London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
8vo,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  viii.-352.  Portrait  and  facsimile  of  MS.  Vol.  II., 
pp.  viii.-327.  Frontispiece  of  Haworth  Church. 
The  Second  Edition  is  identical  with  the  above. 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  author  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  "Shirley," 
"Villette,"  etc.  By  E.  C.  GASKELL,  author  of  "Mary  Barton," 
"  Ruth,"  etc.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  In  two 
volumes.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  1857.  8vo.,  pp.  viii.. 
359.  Portrait  and  facsimile  of  page  of  MS.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  viii. -330. 
Frontispiece  of  Haworth  Church. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Clergy  Daughters'  School  and  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Cams  Wilson  from  the  remarks  in  "  The  Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte"  By  the  Rev.  H.  Shepheard,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
Casterton,  Hon.  Chaplain  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Clergy 
Daughters'  School,,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Kirby 
Lonsdale:  Robert  Morphett, printer.  London:  Seelcy,  Jackson, 
and  Halliday.  1857.  8vo,  pp.  31. 
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Mabel  Vaughan.  By  the  author  of  the  "Lamplighter."  Edited,  by 
arrangement  with  the  author,  by  Mrs.  GASKELL,  author  of 
"Mary  Barton."  London:  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  1857.  8vo, 
pp.  viii.-459.  [This  has  an  interesting  preface,  in  which  Mrs. 
Gaskell  refers  to  the  common  inheritance  in  literature  of  England 
and  America.  In  the  text  the  author  allowed  her  to  make  slight 
alterations,  "to  render  certain  expressions  clear."] 

Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.     New  York.    1857.     12mo,  2  Vols.* 

1858. 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  author  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  "Shirley," 
"  Villette,"  etc.  By  E.  C.  GASKELL,  author  of  "  Mary  Barton," 
"Ruth,"  etc.  London,  1858.  8vo,  pp.  xi.-486.  Portrait  and 
woodcut  vignette  of  Haworth  on  title  page. 

1859. 

North  and  South.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall.    8vo.* 

Bound  the  Sofa.     London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co.* 

Round  the  Sofa.  By  the  author  of  "  Mary  Barton,"  "  Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,"  etc.  Two  volumes.  Second  Edition.  London:  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.  1859.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  340;  p.  1,  Round  the 
Sofa  ;  p.  13,  My  Lady  Ludlow.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  297  ;  p.  3,  The 
Accursed  Race  ;  p.  32,  The  Doom  of  the  Griffiths ;  p.  97,  Half  a 
Lifetime  Ago  ;  p.  179,  The  Poor  Clare  ;  p.  277.  The  Half-brothers. 

[Tauchnitz]  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  By  E.  C.  GASKELL.  Second 
Continental  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  In  two  volumes. 
Leipzig :  Bernhard  Tauchnitz.  1859.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  viii.-320  ; 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  viii.-300. 

[French  translation.]  Nord  et  Sud.  Par  Mrs.  GASKELL.  Roman 
anglais  traduit  avec  1'autorisation  de  1'auteur,  par  Mmes.  LOREAU 
et  H.  de  I'ESPIGNE.  Publication  de  Ch.  Lahure  et  Cie.,  imprimeurs 
a  Paris.  Paris  :  L.  Hachette  et  Cie.  1859.  8vo,  pp.  474. 

1860. 

Right  at  Last,  and  other  Tales.  By  the  author  of  "  Mary  Barton," 
"Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  "Round  the  Sofa,"  etc.  London: 
Sampson  Low,  and  Co.  1860.  8vo,  pp.  318.  The  preface  states 
that  the  tales  are  reprints  from  Household  Words  and  All 
the  Year  Hound,  and  are  re-issued  at  the  instance  of  publishers. 
P.  1,  Right  at  Last  ;  p.  35,  The  Manchester  Marriage  ;  p.  85,  Lois 
the  Witch  ;  p.  241,  The  Crooked  Branch. 

Right  at  Last  and  other  Tales.  New  York.  1860.  Contents : — 
"Right  at  Last,"  "Manchester  Marriage,"  "Lois  the  "Witch," 
"The  Crooked  Branch."  8vo.* 
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[French  translation].  Autour  du  Sofa.  Par  Mme.  GASKELL.  Roman 
anglais  traduit  avec  1'autorisation  de  1'auteur  par  Mme.  H. 
LOBEATJ.  Publication  de  Ch.  Labure  et  Cie.,  imprimeurs  h,  Paris. 
Paris  :  L.  Hachette  et  Cie.  1860.  8vo,  pp.  338  et  Table. 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  "  Shu-ley," 
41  Villette,"  "  The  Professor,"  etc.  By  E.  C.  GASKELL.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  8vo,  pp.  444.  Woodcut  of  Vignette  of 
Haworth  Parsonage  on  title  page. 

1861. 

Mary  Barton.    London  :  C.  H.  Clarke.     8vo.* 

Lois  the  Witch,  and  other  Tales.  By  E.  C.  GASKELL,  author  of 
"  Mary  Barton,"  "  The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  etc.  Copyright 
Edition.  Leipzig:  Bernard  Tauchnitz.  1861.  8vo,  p.  338;  p.  1, 
Lois  the  Witch;  p.  125,  The  Grey  Woman;  p.  203,  The  Doom  of  the 
Griffiths  ;  p.  255,  The  Half  Brothers ;  p.  275,  The  Crooked  Branch. 

My  Lady  Ludlow,  and  other  Tales:  included  in  "Round  the  Sofa." 
By  Mrs.  GASKELL,  author  of  "Mary  Barton,"  "Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,"  etc.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co.  1861.  8vo, 
pp.  318.  Contents:— Round  the  Sofa,  My  Lady  Ludlow,  An 
Accursed  Race,  The  Doom  of  the  Griffiths,  Half  a  Lifetime  Ago, 
The  Poor  Clare,  The  Half  Brothers. 

Ruth:  a  novel.  By  the  author  of  "Mary  Barton."  New  Edition. 
London:  Charles  H.  Clarke.  1861.  8vo,  pp.  318.  "Parlour 
Library,  Vol.  228." 

1862. 

Garibaldi  at  Caprera.  By  Colonel  C.  AUGUSTO  VECCHJ.  Translated 
from  the  Italian.  With  preface  by  Mrs.  GASKELL.  Cambridge  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.  1862.  8vo,  pp.  xi.-130. 
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The  Cage  at  Cranford.    All  the  Year  Bound,  November  28,  1863. 

Vol.  X.,  p.  332.     [This  has  not  been  reprinted.] 

Sylvia's  Lovers.    By  Mrs.  GASKELL,  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,"    "Mary   Barton,"    "Ruth,"    "North    and    South,"    etc. 
In  three  volumes.     London :   Smith,  Elder  and  Co.     1863.     8vo. 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  310  ;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  294;  Vol.  III.,  pp.  284. 
Second  Edition.     1863.     [As  above.] 
[Tauchnitz]    Copyright    Edition.      In    two    volumes.      Leipzig : 

Bernhard  Tauchnitz.     1863.     8vo.     Vol.  I.,  pp.  334  :  Vol.  II., 

pp.  328. 
Illustrated  Edition.     London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.     1863.    8vo, 

pp.  viii.-l'j'.i.     Engraved  title  and  three   illustrations  signed 

D.  M. 
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"  Ruth,"  etc.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  1863.  8vo,  pp.  299. 
Engraved  title  and  three  illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 
[Tauchnitz]  Copyright  Edition.  Leipzig :  Bernhard  Tauchnitz. 
1863.  8vo,  pp.  282. 

An  Italian  Institution.  [This  account  of  La  Camorra,  which  appeared 
in  All  the  Year  Bound,  Vol..  IX.,  p.  93,  March  21,  1863,  has  not 
been  reprinted.] 
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French  Life.  Three  articles  in  Eraser's  Magazine,  April,  p.  435, 
Mayr  p.  575,  June,  p.  738.  [These  have  not  been  reprinted.] 

A  Dark  Night's  Work.    London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.* 

Domestic  Stories.     London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.    8vo.* 

Mary  Barton.     New  York.     1864.     8vo.* 

Cranford.  By  Mrs.  GASKELL,  author  of  "  Sylvia's  Lovers,"  "Cousin 
Phyllis,"  "Mary  Barton,"  "A  Dark  Night's  Work,"  etc.  Illustrated 
Edition.  London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  1864.  Engraved  title 
and  two  illustrations  signed  D.  M.  . 

[German  translation.]  Sylvia's  Freiers.  Leipzig :  Giinther.  1864. 
8vo,  4  Vols.* 

1865. 

[French  translation]  Nord  et  Snd.  Trad,  par  LOREAU  et  de  1'EspiNE. 
Paris:  Hachette  et  Cie.  12mo,  2  Vols.  [For  the  first  edition  of 
this  version  see  under  1856.] 

[French  translation]  Marie  Barton.  Trad,  par  MOREL.  Paris : 
Hachette  et  Cie.  12mo.  [See  under  1856  for  the  first  edition  of 
this  version.] 

[  French  translation]  Autour  du  Sofa.  Trad,  par  LOREAU.  Nouvelle 
Edition.  Paris  :  Hachette  et  Cie.  8vo.  [See  under  1859  for  the 
first  edition  of  this  version.]* 

The  Grey  Woman  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  GASKELL,  author  of 
"  Mary  Barton,"  "  North  and  South,"  "  Sylvia's  Lovers,"  "  Cousin 
Phyllis,"  "  Cranford,"  etc.  Illustrated  Edition.  London:  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.  8vo,  pp.  280.  Engraved  title  and  two  illustra- 
tions by  Du  Maurier.  Contents :  The  Grey  Woman.  Curious  if 
True.  Six  Weeks  at  Heppenheim.  Lottie  Marsh's  Three  Eras. 
Cnristmas  Storms  and  Sunshine.  Hand  and  Heart.  Bessy's 
Troubles  at  Home.  Disappearances. . 

[French  translation.]  Misstress  L.  E.  GASKELL.  Les  Amoureux 
de  Sylvia.  Roman  anglais  traduit  avec  1'autorisation  de  1'auteur. 
Par  E.  D.  FORGUES.  Paris:  L.  Hachette  et  Cie.  1865.  8vo, 
pp.  387.  .  . 
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Cousin  Phyllis  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  GASKELL,  author  of  "  Mary 
Barton,"  "North  and  South,"  "Sylvia's  Lovers,"  "Cranford,"  etc. 
Illustrated  Edition.  London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  8vo,  pp. 
286.  Cousin  .Phyllis.  Company  Manners.  Mr.  Harrison's  Confes- 
sions. The  Sexton's  Hero.  Engraved  title  and  two  illustrations 
by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

Lizzie  Leigh  and  other  Tales.  By  the  author  of  "  Mary  Barton," 
"  Ruth,"  etc.  Illustrated  Edition.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
1865.  8vo,  pp.  274.  Lizzie  Leigh.  The  Well  of  Pen-Morfa. 
The  Heart  of  John  Middleton.  The  Old  Nurse's  Story.  Traits  and 
Stories  of  the  Huguenots.  Morton  Hall.  My  French  Master. 
The  Squire's  Story.  There  are  three  illustrations  and  engraved 
title. 

The  Holiness  of  Sorrow:  A  Sermon  preached  in  Cross  Street 
Chapel,  Manchester,  on  Sunday,  November  19,  1865,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  by  James 
Drummond,  B.A.,  and  printed  by  desire  of  the  Congregation. 
Manchester:  Printed  at  the  "Guardian"  Steam  Printing 
Press,  4to,  pp.  16. 

[German  translation.]  Das  That  einer  Nacht.  Leipzig :  Giinther. 
1865.  8vo.* 

1866. 

My  Lady  Ludlow.     New  Edition.     London :  S.  Low  and  Co.    8vo.* 
Mary  Barton.     New  Edition.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall.     12mo.* 
[French  translation]  Cousin  Phillis.     Trad,  par  FORGUES.    [In  Revue 

des  deux  Mondes,  Avril  et  Mai.  ] 

Wives  and  Daughters:  an  Everyaaj  btory.  By  Mrs.  GASKELL.  With 
eighteen  illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier.  London:  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,, pp.  336  ;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  332.  At  p.  328 
begin  the  "concluding  remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  Cornhill 
Magazine"  on  the  unfinished  story. 

[Tauchnitz]  Copyright  Edition.  In  three  volumes.  Leipzig : 
Bernhard  Tauchnitz.  1866.  8vo,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  vi.-331 ;  Vol.  II., 
pp.  vi.-328 ;  Vol.  III.,  pp.  vi.-312.  Concluding  remarks  begin 
on  p.  306. 
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Right  at  Last  and  other  Tales.     New  Edition.     London  :  S.  Low  and 

Co.     12mo.* 

My  Lady  Ludlow.     New  York.     1867.     8vo.« 
[French  translation]  Cousine  Philis ;  L'CEuvre  d'une  Nuit ;  Le  Heros 

Fossoyeur.    Traduction  de  F    D.  FORGUES.    Paris:  Hachette  et 

Cie.     12mo.* 
[French  translation]  Un  Double  Mariage.  [In  Bibliotl&que  Universelle. 

N.P.  xxix.,  p.  371,534.]* 
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Copyright  Edition.  Leipzig :  Bernhard  Tauchnitz.  1867.  8vo, 
pp.  304.  Cousin  Phillis.  Six  Weeks  at  Heppenheim.  Curious  if 
True.  Right  at  Last.  The  Manchester  Marriage. 

1868. 

[French   translation]  Nos  Femmes  et  nos  Fillea.      Trad,   de  F.  M. 

Paris:  Grassart.     1868.     12mo.,  2  Vols.* 
[French  translation]  Six  Semaines  &  Heppenheim.    [In  Blbliotheque 

Universelle.    N.P.  xxxil,  90,  250.*] 
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Wives  and  Daughters.     Illustrated  Edition.    London  :  Smith,  Elder 

and  Co.     8vo.* 
[French  translation]  Les  Amoureux  de  Sylvia.    Trad,  par  FORGUES. 

Second  Edition.     Paris  :  Hachette  et  Cie.     12mo.    [See  under  1865 

for  the  first  edition  of  this  version.]* 
[French  translation]  Cousine  Philis.     L'QEuvre  d'une  Nuit ;  Le  Heros 

Fossoyeur.    Trad,  par  FORGUES.    Paris :  Hachette  et  Cie.    12mo.* 
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Cranford.    London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.* 
Sylvia's  Lovers.      Illustrated  Edition.     London :    Smith,  Elder  and 

Co.    8vo.* 
Wives  and  Daughters.     London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.     12mo.* 
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The  Grey  Woman  and  other  Tales.    London :   Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
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The  same.     New  Edition.* 

A  Dark  Night's  Work.     London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.    12mo.* 
[Danish    translation]    Hejmdal.      Underholdning    i    Familie    Kredse. 

Forste  Bind.     Kj^benhaven  :  L.  Jordan's  Forlag.     1871.    8vo,  pp. 

232  ;   pp.  1-59,  Et  Vans  Kud  [i.e.,  The  Crooked  Branch].     Af  Mrs. 

E.  C.  GASKELL  ;  p.  61,  Den  nedarvede  Dom  [i.e.,  The  Doom  of 

the  Griffiths].     Af  Mrs.   C.  E.  GASKELL.     [The  remainder  of  the 

volume  is  not  Mrs.  Gaskell's.] 
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Mary  Barton.    New  Edition.    London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.    12mo.* 
Ruth.     New  Edition.     London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.     12mo.* 
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Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  By  E.  C.  GASKELL.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  8vo,  pp.  X.-452.  Frontispiece,  vignette  on  title, 
and  six  illustrations.  This  forms  Vol.  VII.  of  "  Life  and  Works 
of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  Sisters." 

Cranford.    London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.     8vo.* 

Lizzie  Leigh  and  other  Tales.    New  Edition.    London  :  Smith,  Elder 

and  Co.     8vo.* 

Mary  Barton.     London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.     8vo.* 
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[French  translation]  Autour  du  Sofa.  Trad,  par  LOREAU.  Paris : 
Hachette  et  Cie.  12mo.* 

[Hungarian  translation  of  a  story  wrongly  attributed  to  Mrs.  Gaskell.] 
Mely  Titok.  Beszely.  Irta  GASKELINE.  Angolb<51  forditotta 
Csukdssi  J<5zsef .  Budapest :  Aigner  Lajos.  8vo.  [In  this  story 
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[Spanish  translation.]  Mistress  ELISABETH  ELEGLOM  [sic]  GASKELL  • 
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L.  Hachette  et  Cie.  8vo,  pp.  343.  P.  1,  Elisabeth  Gaskeli  et  sea 
ouvrages  [par  Mme.  Belloc.] ;  p.  31,  Cousine  Phillis ;  p.  145, 
L'CEuvre  d'  une  Nuit  de  Mai ;  p.  325,  Le  Hdroa  du  FoBsoycur. 
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Manchester,  February  9th,  1853.  By  Rev.  W.  GASKELL,  M.A., 
being  one  of  a  course  on  "  The  True  and  the  False  in  Religion." 
Published  by  request.  Manchester :  printed  by  Johnson  and 
Rawson,  89,  Market  Street.  1853.  12mo,  pp.  24.  Matt,  xvi.,  18. 

The  Injustice  of  Denying  to  Unitarians  the  Christian  Name.  A 
Lecture  delivered  in  Cross  Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  on 
November  13th,  and  repeated  on  November  20th,  1853,  in  reply  to 
certain  charges  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell.  By  Rev.  WILLIAM 
GASKELL,  M.A.  Published  by  request.  Manchester :  Johnson 
and  Rawson,  Printers,  89,  Market  Street.  1853.  12mo.,  pp.  24. 
2  Cor.  x.,  7. 

1854. 

Two  Lectures  on  the  Lancashire  Dialect.  By  the  Rev.  W.  GASKELL, 
M.A.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly.  1854.  12mo, 
pp.  31.  First  Edition,  1854 ;  also  appended  to  the  fifth  edition  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Mary  Barton." 
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Two  Letters  to  Canon  Stowell,  M.A.,  in  reply  to  the  one  addressed  by 
him  to  J.  H.  Budgetfe,  Esqr.,  entitled,  "Is  Socinianism  Christianity?" 
By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A.  Manchester :  Johnson 
and  Rawson,  printers,  89,  Market  Street.  1854.  8vo,  pp.  40. 

A  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Gooch  Robberds, 
preached  at  Cross  Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  April  30th,  1854,  with 
the  services  at  the  interment,  April  26th,  1854.  By  WILLIAM 
GASKELL,  M.A.  London  :  E.  T.  Whitfield,  178,  Strand.  Man- 
chester :  Johnson  and  Rawson,  89,  Market  Street.  1854.  8vo.  pp. 
30.  Heb.,  xi.,  4. 

God  Manifest  in  Christ.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Wester 
Unitarian  Society,  at  the  Sixty-third  Annual  Meeting,  held  at 
Bridgwater,  July  19th,  1854,  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  GASKELL, 
M.A.  London :  E.  Whitfield,  178,  Strand.  Bristol  [printed]  : 
Evans  and  Arrowsmith,  Clare  Street.  1854.  12mo,  pp.  28.  John, 
xiv.,  9. 

1856. 

A  Time  of  War,  and  a  Time  of  Peace.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Cross 
Street  Chapel,  on  Sunday,  May  fourth,  1856,  the  Day  of  National 
Thansgiving  [sic]  on  the  Conclusion  of  Peace  with  Russia, ,  by 
Rev.  WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A.  London :  E.  T.  Whitfield,  178, 
Strand.  Manchester  [printed] :  Johnson  and  Rawson,  89,  Market 
Street.  1856.  8vo,  pp.  15.  Psalm  xlvi.,  9. 

1857. 

A  Sermon  for  Milton's  Death-day  :  Preached  in  Cross  Street  Chapel, 
Manchester,  November  8th,  1857,  by  WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A. 
Published  by  request.  London :  E.  T.  Whitfield,  178,  Strand. 
Manchester  [printed]  :  Johnson  and  Rawson,  89,  Market  Street. 
1857.  8vo,  pp.  16.  Psalm  cxii.,  6. 

A  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  John  Ogle  Curtis,  late  Master  of 
the  Lower  Mosley  Street  Schools,  Manchester,  preached  in  Cross 
Street  Chapel,  November  29th,  1857,  by  Rev.  W.  GASKELL,  M.A.  ; 
and  an  address  delivered  in  the  large  schoolroom,  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  HUTTON,  B.A.  Published  at  the 
request  of  the  teachers  and  friends.  Manchester :  Printed  by 
Johnson  and  Rawson,  89,  Market  Street.  1857.  12mo.  pp.  23. 
Sermon  by  W.  Gaskell,  pp.  3  to  12.  Rev.  ii.,  10. 

The  Duties  of  the  Individual  to  Society.  A  sermon  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Potter,  M.P.,  preached  at  Cross  Street  Chapel, 
Manchester,  October  31st,  1858,  with  the  address  at  the  interment 
on  the  day  preceding.  By  WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A.  London : 
E.  T.  Whitfield,  178,  Strand.  Manchester :  Johnson  and  Rawson, 
89,  Market  Street.  1858.  12mo,  pp.  20. 
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1859. 

Christian  Views  of  Life  and  Death.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Cross 
St.  Chapel,  Manchester,  September  25th,  1859,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  John  Ashton  Nicholls,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life.  .  By  WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A.  London  :  E.  T. 
Whitfleld.  Manchester :  [printed]  Johnson  and  Rawson.  1859. 
8vo,  pp.  133. 

A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Turner, 
preached  at  Upper  Brook  Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  May  1st, 
1859.  By  WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A.  London :  E.  T.  Whitfleld, 
178,  Strand.  Manchester:  Johnson  and  Rawson.  1859.  8vo, 
pp.  18. 

1860. 

Address  to  the  Students  of  Manchester  New  College,  London,  delivered 
after  the  Annual  Examination,  on  June  27,  1860.  By  Rev. 
WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A.,  one  of  the  visitors.  London  :  Printed 
by  Charles  Green,  Hackney.  1860.  8vo.  pp.  15. 

1861. 

God's  Witness  to  Himself  in  the  World.  A  sermon  preached  at  Cross 
Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  September  8th,  1861,  during  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  By 
WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A.  London  :  E.  T.  Whitfleld.  Manchester: 
Johnson  and  Rawson,  printers.  8vo,  pp.  15. 

1862. 

Unitarian  Christians  called  to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth.  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  supporters  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Essex  Street  Chapel, 
London,  June  11,  1862,  by  WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A.  Published 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee.  London  :  E.  T.  Whitfield.  8vo 

pp.  23. 

1873. 

Strong  Points  of  Unitarian  Christianity  :  a  Lecture  delivered  at  Leeds, 
October  30th,  1873.  By  WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A.,  at  the  bi- 
centenary of  the  erection  of  the  old  Mill-Hill  Chapel.  London : 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association.  8vo,  pp.  26. 

1875. 

Popular  Doctrines  that  obscure  the  views  which  the  New  Testament 
gives  of  God.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Cross  St.  Chapel  on  behalf 
of  the  Manchester  District  Unitarian  Association,  March  14,  1875, 
by  WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A.  Published  by  request.  Manchester  : 
Guardian  Letterpress  and  Lithographic  Works;  Johnson  and 
Rawson,  Market  Street.  8vo,  pp.  13. 
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1876. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  James  Cunningham,  M.A.,  Longsight 
Presbyterian  Church,  Manchester,  on  his  "  Unitarianism :  an 
Expostulation."  By  a  Unitarian.  Manchester :  Johnson  and 

Rawson,  Market  Street.     1876.     12mo,  pp.  8.    Anon. 
i 

1878. 

A  Good  Old  Age.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Cross  Street  Chapel,  Man- 
chester, March  3rd,  1878.  By  WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A.  Man- 
chester: Johnson  and  Rawson,  Printers,  89,  Market  Street. 
[1878.]  Small  4to,  pp.  14.  Genesis  xv.,  15.  "  To  the  family  of 
the  late  Stephan  S.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  who  was  taken  from  them 
in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  this  Sermon,  printed  at  their  request, 
is  respectfully  dedicated." 

Cross  Street  Chapel,  Manchester.  Commemoration  of  the  fifty  years' 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  William  Gaskell,  M.A.  Sermon  preached  by 
him  August  4th,  and  report  of  proceedings  at  the  Soiree  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  October  15,  1878,  with  a  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
commemoration  fund.  Johnson  and  Rawson,  Printers,  Man- 
chester. 4to,  pp.  vi.,  68.  With  portrait  of  W.G.  and  a  view  ef 
the  Chapel. 

1882. 

Cottonopolis.  Ex  fumo  dare  lucem.  Manchester :  Johnson  and 
Rawson,  Printers.  1882.  12mo,  pp.  14.  Verse.  Anon. 

1883. 

The  Investigation  of  Religious  Truth.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the 
Cross  Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  on  the  18th  March,  1883,  by  the 
Rev.  WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A.  8vo,  pp.  46.  Note.— No.  4,  April, 
1883,  of  "Modern  Sermons."  Printed  by  W.  Rankin,  Glasgow. 

1884. 

Funeral  Sermon  on  the  late  Rev.  William  Gaskell,  M.A.  Delivered  at  Cross 
Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  June  15th,  1884-  By  the  Rev.  S.  ALFRED 
STEINTHAL.  St.  Johns  Gospel,  xiv.,  28.  Printed  by  Request.  Johnson 

and  Raivson.     Svo.  pp.  11. 

1894. 

The  Person  of  Christ.  By  WILLIAM  GASKELL,  M.A.  London  :  Philip 
Green.  18mo,  pp.  32.  "  Pages  for  Religious  Inquirers,  No.  3." 

APPENDIX. 

As  Mr.  Gaskell's  hymns  have  not  been  collected  an  index  of  first 
lines  is  given  with  references  to  the  Hymnals  in  which  they  appear. 

A  high  and  holy  gift  from  thee Beard. 
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A  sure  stronghold  our  God  is  He.    [A  translation  of 
Luther's  "Ein  feste  Burg"  in  Winkworth's  "Lyra 

Germanica,"  First  Series,  Second  and  later  editions.]  

Another  from  our  band  is  gone Beard. 

Another  year  the  warning  gives: Beard. 

Another  sacred  day  hath  fled Beard. 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust Beard* 

At  thy  throne,  eternal  Father  Longfellow. 

Before,  young  man,  the  days  draw  near Beard.' 

Calmly,  calmly  lay  him  down Longfellow. 

Christ  is  risen  !  with  joyful  spirits Beard. 

Dark,  dark  indeed  the  grave  would  be Beard. 

Dark  were  the  paths  our  Master  trod Beard. 

Darkness  o'er  the  world  was  brooding Beard. 

Days  and  weeks,  how  fast  they  fly  ! -    Beard. 

Departed  ones  !  we  mourn  for  you Beard. 

Father!  glory  be  to  Thee Beard,    Longfellow. 

Father  !  throughout  the  coming  year Beard. 

Father!  we  humbly  would  repose  -Beard. 

For  life,  and  all  its  pleasant  scenes. Beard. 

For  us,  Lord,  thou  didst  live Beard. 

For  us  upon  the  tree Beard. 

Forth  went  the  heralds  of  the  cross Beard,    Longfellow. 

Friends  of  the  Lord  !  rejoice  to  show Beard. 

From  day  to  day,  'gainst  thee,  O  Lord Beard. 

Glory,  glory  to  the  Saviour Beard. 

God!  what  glory  circles  thee! Beard. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  day  !  Beard. 

He  hath  gone  before  up  to  the  land  of  light Beard. 

High  and  low,  and  rich  and  poor Beard. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  his  brother's  blood  Beard. 

How  oft  our  best  resolves  we  break Beard. 

How  often,  Lord,  we  dare  to  take Beard. 

I  am  free  !  I  am  free  !  I  have  broken  away Beard. 

I  will  praise  thee,  O  God,  with  my  heart  and  my  voice..  Beard, 

In  earth  beneath  and  heaven  above Beard. 

In  Jesus  we  behold  Beard. 

In  our  hearts  may  Jesus  live Beard'. 

In  the  light  of  thy  presence,  O  God Beard. 

In  vain  the  Master's  badge  we  wear Beard. 

In  vain  we  thus  recall  to  mind Beard. 

Lord,  for  the  lowly  heart  we  pray Beard. 

Lord!  in  every  time  of  trial Beard. 

Lord  I  who  didst  break  the  host  of  night Beard. 

Many  years  their  course  have  run  Beard. 

Mighty  God  !  the  first,  the  last Beard,    Longfellow. 
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My  God  !  thy  spirit  reads  me  through  Beard. 

My  God  !  to  thee  I  humbly  cry., Beard. 

No  more,  on  earth  no  more  Beard. 

Not  in  this  simple  rite  alone Beard. 

Not  on  this  day,  O  God,  alone  Beard. 

Now  is  my  day  of  duty  done Beard. 

6  Father  !  gladly  we  repose Longfelloiv. 

O  Father  !  humbly  we  repose  (version  of  above  in  common  use). 

O  God  !  but  thee,  we  have  no  trust Beard. 

O  God  !  the  darkness  roll  away Beard. 

O  God  !  to  thee  our  hearts  would  pay Beard,    Longfellow. 

O  God  !  when  smiles  each  happy  hour  Beard. 

O  God  !  who  knowest  how  frail  we  are Beard. 

O  God  !  without  whose  fostering  aid Beard. 

Of  friends  that  once  were  with  us  here Beard. 

Oh,  hush,  great  God,  the  sounds  of  war  (from  "  How 
long,  O  Lord,  his  brother's  blood?"). — Hedge  and 
Huntington :  "  Hymns  for  the  Church  of  Christ, ' 
1853. 

Oh,  not  to  crush  with  abject  fear Beard. 

On  the  holy  city  midnight  slept  Beard. 

Our  Father,  through  the  coming  year  (version  in  com- 
mon use  of  "  Father,  throughout  the  coming  year"). 

Press  on,  press  on  !  ye  sons  of  light Beard,    Longfellow. 

Sister  !  thou  wert  worn  and  weary Beard. 

Sleep  not,  soldier  of  the  Cross . Beard. 

Soldier  of  Christ!  what  fearesc  thou Beard. 

Thanks,  thanks  unto  God  !  who  in  mercy  hath  spoken...  Beard. 

The  judgment  comes  !  the  hour  draws  near Beard. 

The  time  may  come  when  worldly  good Beard. 

Thou  beset  with  doubt  and  sorrow Beard. 

Through  all  this  life's  eventful  road Beard,    Longfellow. 

'Tis  not  the  days,  the  years  we've  seen Beard. 

To  thee,  the  Lord  Almighty Beard,    Longfellow. 

Unto  thy  temple,  God  of  love  Beard. 

We  ask  not  wealth,  O  God,  from  thee  ...  Beard. 

We  die  not,  Lord,  to  thee Beard. 

We  join  to  crave,  with  wishes  kind.  (In  common  use  as  a 
version  of  the  next  hymn.) 

We  join  to  pray,  with  wishes  kind Beard. 

We  kneel  in  weeping  at  thy  throne Beard. 

We  know  that  we  must  die  ! Beard. 

We  would  cast,  O  God,  on  thee Beard. 

When  arise  the  thoughts  of  sin Beard. 

When  life's  cares  gather  stormily  around Beard. 

Where  are  the  dead,  the  pious  dead  ?... Beard, 
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